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support circuits in system application. It is intended to aid the system designer to gain a thorough 
understanding of the operation and characteristics of Intel memory components in a system 
environment. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Intel® 2147H is a 4096-word by 1-bit Random 
Access Memory, fabricated using Intel's reliable 
HMOS II technology. HMOS II, the second 
generation HMOS, is Intel's high performance n- 
channel silicon gate technology, making simple, 
high speed memory systems a reality. The purpose 
of this application note is to describe the 2147H 
operation and discuss design criteria for high 
speed memory systems. 

TECHNOLOGY 

When Intel introduced the HMOS 2147, MOS 
static RAM performance took a quantum leap by 
combining scaling, internal substrate bias 
generation, and automatic powerdown. As a 
result, the 2147 has an access time of 55ns, density 
of 4096 bits, and power consumption of .99W 
active and .165W standby. 

The high performance of the 2147 is further 
enhanced by the 2147H using HMOS II, a scaled 
HMOS process increasing the speed at the same 
power level which involves more than scaling 
dimensions. 

Figure 1 shows the cross section of an HMOS 
device and lists the parameters of scaling, one of 
which is high device gain. The slew rate of an 
amplifier or device is proportional to the gain. 
Because faster switching speeds occur with high 
gain, the gain is maximized for high speed. Device 
gain is inversely proportional to the oxide 
thickness (T ox ) and device length (£), 
consequently, scaling these dimensions increases 
the gain. 

Another factor which influences performance is 
unwanted capacitance which appears in two 
forms - - diffusion and Miller. Diffusion 
capacitance is directly proportional to the 
diffusion depth (Xj) into the silicon, thus Xj must 
be reduced. Miller capacitance, the same phenom- 
enon that occurs in the macro world of discrete 
devices, is proportional to the overlap length of the 
gate and the source ( £ D ). Capacitance on the input 
shunts the high frequency portion of the input 
signal so that the device can only respond to low 
frequencies. Secondly, capacitance from the drain 
to the gate forms a feedback path creating an 
integrator or low pass filter which degrades the 
high frequency performance. This effect is 
minimized by reducing jl ^. 

One of the limits on scaling is punch through 
voltage, which occurs when the field strength is 
too high, causing current to flow when the device 
is "turned off. Punch through voltage is a 



function of channel length (I) and doping 
concentration (C B ), thus channel shortening can 
be compensated by increasing the doping 
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Figure 1. HMOS Scaling 
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concentration. This has the additional advantage 
of balancing the threshold voltage which was 
decreased by scaling the oxide thickness for gain. 

Comparison 

Comparing scaling theory to HMOS II scaling in 
Table I, note that HMOS II agrees with scaling 
theory except for the supply voltage. It is left 
constant at +5V to maintain TTL compatibility. 
Had the voltage been scaled, the power would 
have been reduced by 1/K 3 rather than 1/K, but 
the device would not have been TTL compatible. 
Table I. Scaling 

Theory HMOS II 



Dimensions 


1/K 


1/K 


Substrate Doping 


K 


K 


Voltage 


1/K 


1 


Device Current 


1/K 


1 


Capacitance A/T 


1/K 


1/K 


Time Delay VC/I 


1/K 


1/K 


Power Dissipation VI 


1/K? 


1 


Power Delay Product 


1/K= 


1/K 



THE DEVICE 

The 2147H is TTL compatible, operates from a 
single +5 volt supply, and is easy to use. 

Figure 2 shows the pin configuration and the logic 
symbol. The 2147H is compatible with the 2147 
allowing easy system upgrade. Contained in an 
industry standard 18-pin dual in-line package the 
2147H is organized as 4096 words of 1 bit. To 
access each of these words, twelve address lines 
are required. In addition, there are two control 
signals: CS, which activates the RAM; and WE, 
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which controls the write function. Separate data 
input and output are available. Logical operation 
of the 2147H is shown in the truth table. The 
output is in the high impedance or three-state 
mode unless the RAM is being read. Power 
consumption switches from standby to active 
under control of CS. 



4096 « 1 BIT 
2117H 



PIN CONFIGURATION LOGIC SYMBOL 
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Figure 2. 2147H Logic Diagram 
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<!>2 FAST DESELECT. FAST SELECT 

Figure 3. 2147H Block Diagram 



Internal structure of the 2147H is shown in the 
block diagram of Figure 3. The major portions of 
the device are: addresses, control (CS and WE), the 
memory array and a substrate bias generator, 
which is not shown. 

The memory is organized into a two-dimensional 
array of 64 rows and 64 columns of memory cells. 
The lower-order six addresses decode one of 64 to 
select the row while the upper-order six addresses 
decode to select one column. The intersection of 
the selected row and the selected column locate the 
desired memory cell. Additional logic in the 
column selection circuit controls the flow of data 
to the array and as stated in the truth table, WE 
controls the output buffer. 

As shown in Figure 4, the first three stages of the 
address buffer are designed with an additional 
transistor. In each stage, the lowest transistors 
are the active devices, the middle transistors are 
load devices, while the upper transistors, con- 
trolled by 4>i, are the key to low standby power. 
Forming an AND function with the active devices, 
the upper transistors are turned off when the 
2147H is not active, minimizing power 
consumption. Without them, at least one stage of 
these cascaded amplifiers would always be 
consuming power. 

The signal *i, and its inverse <J>i, are generated 
from CS. They are part of an innovative design not 
found in the earlier 2147. Their function is to mini- 
mize the effects at short deselect times on the Chip 
Select access time, t A cs. 




Figure 4. Address Buffer. 



For both the 2147 and the 2147H, access is delayed 
until the address buffers are activated by chip 
selection. In the standard 2147, priming during 
deselection compensates for this delay by 
speeding up the access elsewhere in the circuitry. 
For short deselect times, however, full compensa- 
tion does not occur because priming is incomplete. 
The result is a pushout in tAcs for short deselect 
times. 
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In the 2147H, the address buffers are controlled by 
$1, which is shaped as shown in Figure 5. <t>i acti- 
vates rapidly for fast select time. However, <t>i 
deactivates slowly, keeping the address buffers 
active during short deselect times to speed access. 
As shown in Figure 6, this design innovation keeps 
t A cs pushout to less than 1 ns. 




Figure 5. CS Buffer Signals 



Figure 6. CS Access Vs. Deselect Time 




Figure 7 shows the standard six-transistor cell. 
Configured as a bi-stable flip-flop, the memory cell 
uses two transistors for loads and two for active 
devices so that the data is stored twice as true and 
compliment. The two remaining transistors 
enable data onto the internal I/O bus. Unlike the 
periphery, the cell is not powered down during 
deselect time to sustain data indefinitely. 

The 2147H has an internal bias generator. Bias 
voltage allows the use of high resistivity substrate 
by adjusting the threshold voltages. In addition, it 
reduces the effect of bulk silicon capacitance. As a 
result, performance is enhanced. Bias voltage is 
generated by capacitively coupling the output of a 
ring oscillator to a charge pump connected to the 
substrate. Internally generated bias permits the 
2147H to operate from a single +5 volt supply, 
maintaining TTL compatibility. 

2147H SUBSTRATE BIAS GENERATOR 




7i n 



Figure 7. 2147H Memory Cell 



Figure 8. 2147H Substrate Bias Generator 

DEVICE OPERATION 
READ MODE 

With power applied and CS at greater than 2V, the 
2147H is in the standby mode, drawing less than 
30mA. Activating CS begins access of the cell as 
defined by the state of the addresses. Data is 
transferred from the cell to the output buffer. 
Because the cell is static, the read operation is non- 
destructive. Device access and current are shown 
in Figure 9. Maximum access relative to the 
leading edge of CS is 35 ns for a 2147H-1. Without 
clocks, data is valid as long as address and control 
are maintained. 

WRITE MODE 

Data is modified when the write enable WE is 
activated during a cycle. At this time, data present 
at the input is duplicated in the cell specified by 
the address. D ata is latched into the cell on the 
trailing edge of WE, requiring that setup and hold 
times relative to this edge be maintained. 
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Two modes of operation are allowed in a write 
cycle, as shown in Figure 1 0. In the first mode, the 
write cycle is controlled by WE, whilein the o ther 
cycle, the cycle _is_ controlled by CS. In a WE 
controlled cycle, CS is held active while addresses 
change and the WE signal is pulsed to establish 
memory cycles. In the CS controlled cycle, WE is 
maintained active while addresses again change 
and CS changes state to define cycle length. This 
flexible operation eases the use and makes the 
2147H applicable to a wide variety of system 
designs. 



ADDRESS 
INPUT 



CHIP SELECT 



DATA 
OUTPUT 



SUPPLY CURRENT 
(100 mA/cm) 




Figure 9. 2147H Access and Power Photo 



WAVEFORMS 

WRITE CYCLE #1 (WE CONTROLLED) 



DATA IN VALID 



I JJ J / / / / 



DATA OUT 



DATA UNDEFINED 



(IGH IMPEDANCE 



WRITE CYCLE #2 (CS CONTROLLED) 



V 



- \\w\wm 



2 W ////// / . 



DATA IN VALID 



DATA OUT 



- *wz - 


HIGH IMPEDANCE 


DATA UNDEFINED 









E'T. If CS goes high simultaneously with WE high, the output remains in a high impedance state. 
Figure 10. Write Cycle Modes of Operation 
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EFFECT OF POWER DOWN AT 
THE SYSTEM LEVEL 

Power consumed by a memory system is the 
product of the number of devices, the voltage 
applied, and the average current- 
Equation 1 

P = NVIave 

where: P = Power 

N = Number of devices 

V = Voltage applied 

Iavk = Average current/device 

Without power down, the average current is 
approximately the operating current. System 
power increases linearily with the number of 
devices. With power down, power consumption 
increases in proportion to the standby current 
with increasing number of memory devices. 
Curves in Figure 1 1 illustrate the difference which 
results from the majority of devices being in 
standby with a very small portion of the devices 

EFFECT OF POWER DOWN 
AT THE SYSTEM LEVEL 




Figure 11. Effect of Power Down at the System 




active or being accessed. For a system with power 
down, the average current of a device in the 
system is the sum of total active current and the 
total standby current divided by the number of 
devices in the system. For an XI memory such as 
the 2147H, the number of active devices in most 
systems will be equal to the number of bits/ word, 
m. Therefore, the number of devices in standby is 
the difference between N and M. Iave is expressed 
mathematically: 



Equation 2 



where: 



Figure 12. Average Current as a Function of Memory Size 



Iave= mlACT + (N-m) Isb 
~~ N 

m = Number of active devices 
Iact = Active current 
Isb = Standby current 

The graph of Figure 12 shows the relation between 
average device current and memory size for 
automatic power down. For large memories the 
average device current approaches the standby 
current. Total system power usage, P, is calculated 
by substituting Equation 2 into Equation 1. 

P = VfmlACT + (N-m) Isb] 

Comparison of power consumption of a system 
with and without power down illustrates the 
power savings. Assume a 64K by 18-bit memory 
constructed with 4KX1 devices. Active current of 
one device is 180mA and standby current is 30mA. 
Duty cycle is assumed to be 100% and voltage is 5 
volts. The number of devices in the system is: 

N = 64K words * 18 bits/word 
4K bit/device 

N = 288 devices 
WITHOUT POWER DOWN: 



= 288 devices x 5 volts x 

Pnpi, = 259.2 watts 

WITH POWER DOWN: 

With power down only 18 devices are active — 18 
bits/word — and 270 are in standby. 

Pwpd = 5 volts [18 devices (180mA/device) + 

270 devices (30 mA/device)] 

Pwhd = 56.7 watts 

The system with power down devices uses only 
22% of the power required by a non-powerdown 
memory system. 
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POWER-ON 

When power is applied, two events occur that must 
be considered: substrate bias start up and TTL 
instability. Without the bias generator function- 
ing (Vcc less than 1.0 volts), the depletion mode 
transistors within the device draw larger than 
normal current flow. When the bias generator 
begins operation (Vcc greater than 1.0 volts), the 
threshold of these transistors is shifted, decreas- 
ing the current flow. The effect on the device 
power-on current is shown in Figure 13. 

For Vcc values greater than 1.0 v., total device 
current is a function of both the substrate bias 
start-up characteristic and TTL stability. During 
power-on, the TTL circuits are attempting to 
operate under conditions which violate their 
specifications; consequently the CS signals can be 
indeterminent. One or several may be low, 
activating one or more banks of memory. The 
combined effects of this and the substrate bias 
start-up characteristic can exceed the power 
supply rating. The V-I characteristic of a power 
supply with fold back reduces the supply voltage 
in this situation, inhibiting circuit operation. In 
addition, the TTL drivers may not_be able to 
supply the current to keep the CS signals 
deactivated. 

One of several design techniques available to 
eliminate the power-on problem is power supply 
sequencing. Memory supply voltage and TTL 
supply voltage are separated, allowing the TTL 
supply to be activated first. When all the CS 
signals have stabilized at 2.0V or greater, the 
memory supply is activated. In this mode the 
memory power-on current follows the curve 
marked CS = Vcc in Figure 13. 

If power sequencing is not practical, an equally 
effective method is to connect the CS signal to Vcc 
through a lKfl resistor. Although this does not 
guarantee a 2.0V CS input; emperical studies 
indicate that the effect is the same. 




1 2 3 4 S 

V cc (VOLTS) 

Figure 13. 2147H Power Up Characteristic 



ARRAY CHARACTERISTICS 
When two or more RAMs are combined, an array 
is formed. Arrays and their characteristics are 
controlled by the printed circuit card which is the 
next most important component after the memory 
device itself. In addition to physically locating the 
RAMs, the p.c. board must route power and 
signals to and from the RAMs. 

GRIDDING 

A power distribution network must provide 
required voltage, which from the 2147H data sheet 
is 5.0 volts +10% to all the RAMs. A printed circuit 
trace, being an extremely low DC resistance, 
should easily route +5v DC to all devices. But as 
the RAMs are operating, micro circuits within the 
RAMs are switching micro currents on and off, 
creating high frequency current transients on the 
distribution network. Because the transients are 
high frequency, the network no longer appears as 
a "pure" low resistance element but as a trans- 
mission line. The RAMs and the lumped equiv- 
alent circuits of the transmission line are drawn in 
Figure 14. Each RAM is separated by a small 
section of transmission line both on the +voltage 
and the — voltage. Associated with the trans- 
mission lines is a voltage attenuation factor. In 
terms of AC circuits, the voltage across the 
inductor is the change in current — switching 
transient — multiplied by the inductance. 




Figure 14. Equivalent Circuit for Distribution 



Assuming all RAMs act similarly, the first 
inductor will see N current transients and the 
inductor at RAM B sees N-l transients. The total 
differential is: 

N 

AV = V n L dip 
7=1 dt 

That voltage tolerance of ±10% could easily be 
exceeded with excursions of +1 volt not uncommon. 
Measures must be taken to prevent this. The 
characteristic impedance of a transmission line is 
shown in Figure 15A. 
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Connecting two transmission lines in parallel will 
halve the characteristic impedance. The result is 
shown in Figure 15B. 
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Figure 15. Transmission Line Characteristic Impedance 




Figure 16. Gridding PI 



Paralleling N traces will reduce the impedance to 
Zo/N. Extrapolation of this concept to its limit 
will result in an infinite number of parallel traces 
such that they are physically touching, forming 
an extremely wide, low impedance trace, called a 
plane. Distribution of power (+ voltage) and 
ground (- voltage) via separate planes provides the 
best distribution. 

P.C. boards with planes are manufactured as 
multi-layer boards sandwiching the power and 
ground planes internally. Characteristics of a 
multilayer board can be cost effectively 
approximated by gridding the power and ground 
distribution. Gridding surrounds each device with 
a ring of power and ground distribution forming 
many parallel paths with a corresponding 
reduction of impedance. Gridding is easily 
accomplished by placing horizontal traces of 
power (and ground) on one side of the pc board and 
vertical traces on the other, connected by plated 
through holes to form a grid. 

Viewed from the top of the p.c. board, the gridding 
as in Figure 16 surrounds each device. Pseudo- 
gridding techniques such as serpentine or 
interdigitated distribution, as in Figure 17, are not 
effective because there are no parallel paths to 
minimize the impedance. 

DECOUPLING 

One final aspect of power/ground distribution 
must be considered - decoupling. 

Decoupling provides localized charge to minimize 
instantaneous voltage changes on the power grid 
due to current changes. These transient current 
changes are local and high frequency as devices 
are selected and deselected. Adequate decoupling 




SERPENTINE INTERDIGITATED 



Figure 17. Pseudo-Gridding Techniques 



for the 2147H is accomplished by placing a 0.1 fjf 
ceramic capacitor at every other device as shown 
in Figure 18. Bulk decoupling is included on the 
board to filter low frequency noise in the system 
power distribution. One tantalum capacitor of 22 
to 47/jf per 16 devices provides sufficient energy 
storage. By distributing these capacitors around 
the board several small currents exist rather than 
one large current flowing everywhere. Smaller 
voltage differentials - voltage is proportional to 
current - are experienced and the voltage remains 
in the specified operating range. Figure 19 
demonstrates the difference with and without 
gridding. 

TERMINATION 

Similar reasoning is applied to the a.c. signals: 
address, control, and data. While they are not 
gridded or decoupled, they must be kept short and 
terminated. Similar to the power trace, the signal 
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Figure 18. Decoupling 




VCC NOISE WITHOUT GRIDDING AND ONE DECOUPLING 
CAPACITOR PER 4 RAMS 
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VCC NOISE WITH GRIDDING AND ONE DECOUPLING 
CAPACITOR PER 2 RAMS 

Figure 19. VCC Noise With & Without Gridding 
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C L » LOAD CAPACITANCE 

C EFF = C l tC 
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case II, the current overshoots and rings. If 
ringing is severe enough, the voltage can cross the 



Figure 20. Signal Equivalent Circuit 



MOS RAM input is essentially capacitive. 
Simplifying the capacitance and writing the 
differential equation. 



d 



Ldi + 1 
dt C 



idt 



The solution of this equation is: 

i = K ie " rit +K 2 e" r2t 
where; 

r, =R.W R. 2 .! 
2L 4L 2 LC 

r 2 = R. - VRi . J_ 
2L 4L 2 " LC 
K, = constant 
K, = constant 



— > — 

A, ' LC 



4L 

UNDERSHOOT 




CRITICALLY DAMPED 



Figure 21. Three Cases of Equation Solution 




threshold voltage of the device as 



re 22. 




Figure 22. Access Push-Out Due to Ringing 

Effective access is stretched out until the wave 
form settles. System access is the settling time 
(At) plus the specified device access. Case III is the 
ideal case but in reality a compromise between 
case I and case II is used because parameters vary 
in a production environment. Enough series 
resistance is inserted to prevent ringing but not 
enough to significantly slow down the access. A 
series resistance of 330 provides this compromise. 
The exact value is determined emperically but 
33fl is a good first approximation. 

SERIES TERMINATION/ 
PARALLEL TERMINATION 



SERIES TERMINATION 



PARALLEL TERMINATION 

Figure 23. Series and Parallel Termination 

Series termination uses one resistor and consumes 
little power. Current through the resistor creates a 
voltage differential shifting the levels of input 
voltage to the devices slightly. This shift is usually 
insignificant because the 2147H has an extremely 
high input impedance. 

Termination could also be accomplished by a 
parallel termination as shown in Figure 23. 
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Parallel termination has the advantage of faster 
rise and fall times but the disadvantage of higher 
power consumption and increased board space 
usage 

SYSTEM DELAYS 

RAMs are connected to the system through an 
interface, comprised of address, data and control 
signals. Inherent in the interface is propagation 
delay. Added to the RAM access time, propagation 
delay lengthens system access time and hence sys- 
tem cycle time. Expressed as an equation: 



where: 



tsa = tda + tpd 

system access time 



Ua 

t^ = device access time 
tpd = propagation delay 

Device access is a fixed value, guaranteed by the 
data sheet. System efficiency then, is a function of 
system access and can be expressed as: 

Eff = tda/ tsa 

where: Eff = System Efficiency 

This can be reduced by substitution for tsa to: 

Eff = 1/(1 + tpd/tda) 

System efficiency is maximized when 
propagation delay is minimized. With sub 100 ns 
access RAMs, efficiency can be reduced to 40-60% 
because delay through the signal paths is 
significant when compared to RAM access. Three 
factors contribute to the delay: logic delay, 
capacitive loading, and transit time. 

LOGIC DELAY 

The delay through a logic element is the time 
required for the output to switch with respect to the 
input. Actual delay times vary. Maximum TTL 
delays are specified in catalogs, while minimum 
delays are calculated as one-half of the typical 
specification. As an example, a gate with a typical 
delay of 6 ns has a minimum delay of 3 ns. 

A signal propagating through two logically iden- 
tical paths but constructed from different inte- 
grated circuits will have two different propagation 
times. For example, in Figure 24A one path has 
minimum delays while the other has maximum 
delays. Path A-B has a delay of 3.5 ns while A-B 1 
has a delay of 11 ns. The time difference between 
these two signals is skew, which will be important 
later in the system design. Figure 24 B shows skew 
values for several TTL devices. 

CAPACITIVE LOADING 

Delay time is also affected by the capacitive load 
on the device. Typical delay as a function of capa- 
citive load is shown in Figure 25. TTL data sheets 
specify the delay for a particular capacitive load 
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Figure 24B. Skew 
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Figure 25. Capacitive Loading 

(typically 15pF or 50 pF). Loads greater than spe- 
cified will slow the device; similarly, loads less 
than specified will speed up the device. 
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A value of 0.05 ns/ft is a linear approximation of 
the function in Figure 25 and is used in the calcula- 
tions. Loading effect is calculated by subtracting 
the actual load from the specified load. This differ- 
ence is multiplied by 0.05 ns/pF and the result 
algebraically subtracted from the specified delay. 
As an example, a device has a 4 ns delay driving 50 
pF, but the actual load is 25 pF. Then, 

50 pF specified 
-25 pF actual 

25 pF difference 

25 pF x 0.05 ns/pF = 1.25 ns 

4 ns specified 
-1.25ns difference 

2.75 ns actual delay 

A device specified at 4 ns while driving 50 pF will 
have a delay of only 2.75 ns when driving 25 pF. 
Conversely, the same device driving 75 pF would 
have a propagation time of 5.25 ns. 

TRANSIT TIME 

Signal transit time, the time required for the sig- 
nal to travel down the P.C. trace, must also be con- 
sidered. As was shown in Figure 19, these traces 
are transmission lines. Classical transmission 
line theory can be used to calculate the delay: 



t p = VLC 
where: t p = Travel Time 

L - Inductance/unit length of trace 
C = Capacitance/unit length of trace 

The capacitance term in the equation is modified 
to include the sum of the trace capacitance and the 
device capacitance. This equation approximates 
in the worst case direction; a signal will never 




"see" all the load capacitance simultaneously, it is 
distributed along the trace at the devices. 

Substituting into the equation: 

tp' = VL(C + C L ) 

where: tp 1 = Modified delay 

Cl = Load capacitance 

Algebraically: 



tp 1 = VLC(1 + Cl/C) 



t P ' = Vlc Vl + CL/ C 

and tp 1 = tp Vl + CL/C 

Emperically, tp is 1.8 ns/ft for G-10 epoxy and C is 
1.5 pF/in. For a 5-in. trace and a 40 pF load, the 
delay is calculated to be 4.5 ns. Because this is 
worst case, an approximated 2 ns/ft can be used. 
In the following sections, however, the equation 
will be used. Total delay is the summation of all 
the delays. Adding the device access, TTL delays 
and the trace delays result in the system access. 

BOARD LAYOUT 

The preceding section discussed the effects of 
trace length and capacitive loading. Proper board 
layout minimizes these effects. 

As shown in Figure 26, address and control lines 
are split into a right- and left-hand configuration 
with these signals driving horizontally. This 
configuration minimizes propagation delay. 
Splitting the data lines is not necessary, as the 
data loads are not as great nor are their traces as 
long as address and control lines. Control and 
timing fills the remaining space. 

Two benefits are derived from this layout. First, 
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Figure 28. System Block Diagram 



the address and control lines are perpendicular to 
the data lines which minimizes crosstalk. Second, 
troubleshooting is simplified. A failing row of 
devices indicates a defective address or control 
driver; whereas a failing column indicates a faulty 
data driver. 

SYSTEM DESIGN 

Using previously discussed rules and guidelines, 
the design of a typical high speed memory will be 
reviewed to illustrate these techniques. 
Configuration of the system is a series of identical 
memory cards containing 16K words of 16 bits. 
Timing and control logic is contained on each 
board. System timing requires an 80 ns cycle as 
shown in Figure 27. Cycle operation begins when 
data and control signals arrive at the board. In 
this design, addresses are shifted 30 ns to be valid 
before the start of the cycle so that address, data, 
and control arrive at the memory device at the 
same time for maximum performance. Data and 



control signals are coincident with the start of the 
cycle. Access is not yet specified because it is 
affected by device access and the unknown 
propagation delay. Access will be determined in 
the design. 

Figure 28 illustrates the elements of the system in 
block diagram form. Addresses are buffered and 
latched at the input to the printed circuit card. 
Once through the latch, the addresses split to 
perform three functions: board selection, chip 
select (CS) generation, and RAM addressing. 
Highest order addresses decode the board select, 
which enables all of the board logic including CS. 

Next higher order addresses decode C5, while the 
lowest order addresses select the individual RAM 
cell. Data enters the board from the bidirectional 
bus through a buffer/latch, while output data 
returns to the bidirectional bus via bu ffers. Only 
two contro l sig nals — cycle request (MEMREQ) 
and write (WR) control the activity on the board. 

Figure 29 illustrates the levels of the delay in the 
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system. Data and control have only one level. But 
examine the address path, it has three levels. 
Addresses are decoded to activate the logic on the 
board, select the row of RAM to be accessed and 
finally locate the specific memory cell. CS is in this 
address path and is crucial for access; without it 
RAM access cannot begin. But this path has the 
most levels of decoding with associated 
propagation delays. Consequently, the address 
path to CS is the critical path and has the greatest 
effect on system delay and hence must be 
minimized. 

Examination of the system begins with the CS 
portion of the critical path, followed by addresses, 
data path, and finally timing and control. 

CRITICAL PATH 

Analysis of the critical path begins with the 
address latch. The first decision to be made is to 
the latch type. Latches can be divided into two 
types: clocked and flow-through. Clocked latches 
capture the data on the leading or trailing edge of 
the clock. Associated with the clock is data set-up 
or hold-time that must be included in the delay 
time. Accuracy of the clock affects the transit time 
of the signal because any skew in the clock adds to 
the delay time. As an example, a typical 74S173 
latch has a data set-up time of 5 ns and a 
maximum propagation delay time from the clock 
of 17 ns. Total delay time is 22 ns, excluding any 
clock skew. 

Flow-through latches have an enable rather than 
clock. The enable opens the address window and 



allows addresses to pass independent of any clock. 
Delay time is measured from the signal rather 
than a clock. The Intel " 3404 is a high speed, 6-bit 
latch operating in a flow- through mode with 12 ns 
delay. This is acceptable but a faster latch can be 
fashioned using a 2-to-l line multiplexer, either a 
74S157 or a 74S158. The slower of the two is the 
74S157 with 7.5 ns delay. Although the 74S158 is 
faster with 6 ns delay, it requires an extra inverter 
in the feedback path as shown in Figure 30. Be- 
tween the 74S157 and the 74S158 latches, the trade 
off is speed against board space and power. Indi- 
vidual designers will choose to optimize their 
designs. 



74S04 




tpo INPUT-OUTPUT 2 ns 6 ns 
IPD LATCH-OUTPUT 4 ns 12 ns 



Figure 30. Fast Latch 
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In either case, care must be exercised in 
constructing the latch. Output data must be fed 
back to the input having the shortest internal path 
— the A input. If the latch is constructed with the 
output strapped to the B input, the input could be 
deselected and the feedback loop not yet selected 
because of the delay through the internal inverter. 
In this situation data would be lost. Additional 
delay through the external inverter (74S04) aids in 
preventing data loss. Inverting addresses has no 
system effect — except that it's faster than the 
non-inverting latch. During a write cycle, data 
will be stored at the compliment of the system 
address. When this data is to be retrieved, the 
same address will be complimented, fetching the 
correct word. 

The remaining elements in the critical path to be 
designed are board selection and CS decoding. To 
minimize the CS, decode path, the easiest method 
is to work backwards from CS. In this manner in- 
put signals to a stage are determined and the 
output from the preceding stage is defined. This 
saves inserting an inverter at the cost of 5 ns to 
generate the proper input to a stage. 

Starting with the CS driver, the design analyzes 
several approaches to select the f aste st one. With 
four rows of devices, there are four CS signals to be 
generated. A 2-to-4 line decoder like the 74S138 is a 
possible solution. It is compact, but has two 
detriments: long propagation delay and 
insufficient drive capability. Propagation delay 
from enable is 11 ns. Enable is driven by board 
selection which arrives later than the binary 
inputs. Splitting the RAMs into two 4x8 arrays 
eases the drive requirement but the demultiplexer 
must still drive eight devices at 5 pF each — or 40 
pF total — which adds 1.75 ns to the delay. More 
importantly, signal drive is required to switch 
cleanly and maintain levels in spite of crosstalk 
and reflections. A 74S240 buffer will solve this but 
in the process consumes an additional 9 ns. 

A second and preferred approach is to use a dis- 
crete decoder to decode and drive the CS signals. 
Four input NAND buffers — 74S40 — fulfill this 
function. Addresses A12 and A13 are inverted via 
74S04, providing true and compliment signals to 
the buffer for decoding. As shown in Figure 31 , the 
delay is 1 1 .5 ns. Propagation delay for the 74S40 is 
specified into a 50 pF load, eliminating the 
additional loading delay. Left and right drivers — 
CSXL and CSXR — are in the same package to 
minimize skew between left and right bytes of 
data. All of the decoders are enabled by Board 
Select to prevent rows of devices on several boards 
from being simultaneously active. Board Select is 



a true input, defining the output from the Board 
Select decoder. 

In the Board Select decoder, the high order ad- 
resses are matched to hard-wired logic levels 
generated with switches for flexibility. Changing 
a switch setting shifts the 16K range of the board. 
Comparison of the switch setting and the address 
can be accomplished with an exclusive-OR, a 
74S86. NANDing all the exclusive-OR outputs will 
generate a Board Select signal. Unfortunately, 
this signal is active-low, requiring an additional 
inverter as in Figure 32A, and it also consumes 
22.5 ns to decode. An MSI solution to board 
selection is a 4-bit comparator — 74S85 — which 
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consumes less board area and propagation delay 
is improved at 16.5 ns. 

The best solution is attained by inverting the high 
order addresses to generate true and compliment 
signals, the appropriate signal is connected into a 
74S260, 5-input NOR. With an active-high output, 
maximum delay is 11 ns as in Figure 32B. 

Critical path timing is the sum of the latch, Board 
Select, and CS delay times. In this example, latch 
delay is 6 ns, Board Select isllnsandCS decode is 
11.5 ns for a total of 28.5 ns. One additional delay 
— trace delay — must be included for a complete 
solution. Each 74S40 drives eight MOS inputs 
having 5 pF/device for a load of 40 pF. Trace 
capacitance is calculated on 5 in. of trace. At 1.5 
pF/in., trace capacitance is 7.5 pF. Trace delay 
calculated from equation 3 is 1.9 ns. 

tp' = 1.8 ns x 5 in. , — 

ft 12 in./ft J x + 40 pF 
tp 1 = 1.9 ns 7.5 pF 

Total worst case maximum critical path delay has 
been calculated to be 30.4 ns (28.5 ns + 1 .9 ns). With 
the addresses shifted in time by an amount equal 
to the worst case delay, device and system cycle 
start are coincident. Start of system access and 
device access differ only 0.4 ns when the addresses 
are shifted 30 ns. From the system cycle start, 
access is stretched by 0.4 ns as shown in Figure 33. 
Thus, with a 35 ns 2147H-1, data is valid at the 
output of the device 35.4 ns after the start of the 
cycle. 




Figure 33. CS Decode Time 



The minimum delay also must be calculated. With 
addresses valid prior to the start of the cycle, CS 
decoding can start in the previous cycle. If it 
occurs too soon, the previous cycle will not be 
properly completed. Minimum delay time is the 
sum of the minimum propagation delays plus 
capacitive loading delay plus trace delay. 
Capacitive loading delay is less than 0.4 ns and 
ignored. Minimum delay through the TTL is 9 ns, 
and added to trace delay results in a total of 10.9 



From address change, the maximum delay in the 
critical path is 30.4 ns while the minimum is 10.9 
ns. The difference between these two times is skew 
and will be important in later calculations. 

ADDRESSES 

Lower order addresses_(Ao-Ai i) arrive at the de- 
vices earlier than CS because they are not 
decoded. Consequently, the address drivers do not 
have a critical speed requirement. Once through 
the 6 ns latch, addresses have 24 ns to arrive at the 
devices. 

While speed is not the primary prerequisite, drive 
capability is. Address drivers are located in the 
center of the board, dividing the array into two sec- 
tions of 32 devices each. For the moment, assume 
one driver drives 32 devices as in Figure 34 A. Each 
device is rated at 5 pF/input, resulting in a load of 
160 pF. In addition, there are four 5-in. traces — 
one for each row. twenty inches of trace equates to 
30 pF. Total capacitive load is 190 pF. A 74S04 is 
specified at 5 ns delay into 15 pF. The increased 
capacitive load is 175 pF, which at 0.05 ns/pF in- 
creases the delay by 8.75 ns. Under these condi- 
tions the worst cast driver relay is 5 ns plus 8.75 ns, 
totalling 13.75 ns. It is 10 ns earlier than the 24 ns 
available. 
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Figure 34A. Address Driver 



The first impression is that this is sufficient, but 
the effect of crosstalk must be considered. For 
example, as shown in Figure 35, each trace has 
inductance, and parallel traces take on the 
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characteristics of transformers. When a signal 
switches from a one level to a zero level, its driver 
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Figure 34B. Address Drivers 
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can sink 20 raA, inducing a transient in an 
adjacent trace. If the adjacent signal is switching 
to a one level, only 400 fjA of a source current from 
the driver is available. The induced current will 
generate a negative spike, driving the signal at a 
one leval negative. Additional time of 10 to 15 ns is 
required to recover and re-establish a stable one 
level. This may prevent stable address at the start 
of the cycle. Recall: 



where: 



. „ dv ,. p dv 
i = C - jr or dt = C — 
at i 

i = instantaneous current 
C = capacitance 



Figure 36B. Race Condition Between Address and WE 



dv 

— = voltage time rate of change 
dt 

The term dv/dt can be maximized by increasing i 
or decreasing C. Current can be doubled by using a 
driver like a 74S240, but it draws 150mA supply 
current. In a large system the increased power is a 
disadvantage because it requires a larger power 
supply and additional cooling. 

A better alternative is to reduce the capacitance, 
which results in a corresponding increase in dv/dt 
for quick recovery. Splitting the loads to 16 devices 
reduces the capacitance and allows a low power 
driver, like a 74S04, to be used, as in Figure 34B. 
This has the double effect of decreased propaga- 
tion delay and providing sharp rise and fall times. 

Now, there are only 10 in . of trace or 1 5 pF load and 
16 devices, representing 80 pF for a total of 95 pF. 
Again, the S04 delay is 5 ns into 15 pF, but the 
stretched delay due to 80 pF is only 4.0 ns for a 
total of 9.0 ns. Stable addresses are guaranteed at 
the start of the cycle. 

DATA PATH 

Next in line for analysis is the data path. 
Reference to the system block diagram shows that 
the data is latched into the board on a write cycle 
and buffered out during a read cycle. Data latches 
are constructed from 74S158 quad two-input 
multiplexers. Because the data bus is 
bidirectional, 74S240 three-state drivers are used 
for output buffers. 

All that remains to complete the board access com- 
putation is the calculation of the output propaga- 
tion delay. Output delay of the active RAM is 
caused by the capacitance loading of its own out- 
put plus the three idle RAMs, the input 
capacitance of the 74S240 bus driver and trace 
capacitance. Output capacitance of the 2147Hs is 
6 pF/device for a subtotal of 24 pF; input 
capacitance of the 74S240 is 3 pF and trace 
capacitance of a 5-in. trace is 7.5 pF. total load 
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eliminate any significant effect on the access 
calculations. Had there been a difference, the 
effect would have been included in the calculation. 
As previously calculated, transit time of the trace 
is 1.6 ns. Adding this to the 7 ns delay through the 
74S240 bus driver results in an 8.6 ns output 
propagation delay from the RAM output to the 
bus. 

Total access is 35.4 ns plus 8.6 ns output delay for a 
total access of 44 ns. The efficiency of this system 

' S: 35 

Eff = —or 80% 
44 

TIMING AND CONTROL 

Timing and control gating regulates activity on 
the board to guarantee operation in an orderly 
fashion. This gating latches addresses, controls 
the write pulse width and enables the three-state 
bus drivers. In addition, accurately generated 
timing compensates for skew effects. 

In anticipation of the next cycle, the latch must be 
opened for the new address. When the current 
cycle has completed 50 ns, the latches are again 
opened. The next cycle might not begin 30 ns after 
the latch is opened because the system may skip 
one or more memory cycles. Therefore, a signal 
from the next active cycle must close the latch. In 
operation, a buffered Memory Request signal 
latches the addresses. 

The write pulse is controlled to guarantee set-up 
and hold times for data and address and to 
prevent an overlap of CS and write enable from 
different cycles. To understand the consequences, 
consider the following example. 
Assume two memory banks, one has a minimum 
CS and the other has a maximum delay path in 
CS, and bot h h ave a minimum address delay. 
Assume that WE is a level generated from a write 
command as shown in Figure 36A. The operation 
under examination is a write cycle into the bank 
with fast CS followed by a read cycle into the bank 
with slow CS. 

Both the write cycle and the read cycle have device 
specification violations. In the writ e cy cle, the ad- 
dresses change prior to CS and WE becoming 
inactive; that new address location may be written 
into. In the rea d cycle, the address change is 
correct but WE is still active and the fast CS 
begins too soon, performing a non-exist ent w rite 
cycle. Clearly, controlling the width of WE will 
solve the problems. 



rinany, tne aata output Dutters, controlled by 
timing signals, are enabled only during a read 
cycle while the board is selected preventing bus 
contention with two or more boards in the system. 
More importantly, timing disables the output 
prior to the start of the next cycle, allowing input 
data to be stabilized on the bidirectional data bus 
in preparation for a write cycle. 

TIMING GENERATION 

Having discussed the philosophy of timing and 
control, we can now focus on the specifics of 
address latching, write pulse generation and 
output-enable timing. To perform these functions 
timing can be generated from one of three sources: 
clock and shift register, monostable 
multivibrator, or delay line. 
CLOCKED SHIFT REGISTER 
A clocked shift register circuit is shown in Figure 
37 consisting of a D-type flip flop and an 8-bit shift 
register. 
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Figure 37. I) Flip-Klop and Shift Register 



On the leading edge of MEMREQ, the Q output of 
the D flip flop is clocked to a one state, enabling a 
"one" to be propagated through the shift register. 
The one is clocked into the first stage of the shift 
register on the first clock edge after the A and B 
inputs are "ones". After the clock, the output Qa 
goes true which subsequently clears the D flip flop, 
clocking zeros into the register to create a pulse 
one clock period wide. 

The accuracy and repeatability depends primarily 
on the accuracy and stability of the clock. Crystal 
clocks can be built with +0.005% tolerance and less 
than a 1% variation due to temperature. 

An inherent difficulty is the synchronization of 
Memory Request and the clock. At times there will 
be a latency of one clock cycle between Memory 
Request and the actual start of the cycle when 
Memory Request becomes active just after the 
clock edge. Assuming an 80 ns cycle and 20 ns 
clock, the latency can be 20 ns or 25% of a cycle 
stretching both access and cycle accordingly. A 
second difficulty of this circuit is caused by the 
asynchronous nature of the clock and the Memory 
Request. The request becomes active just prior to 
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the clock and the set-up time of the latch is 
violated, the output Qa "hangs" in a quasi-digital 
state and could double or produce an invalid pulse 
width; this and the latency hinder effective use in 
high speed design. 

MONOSTABLE MULTIVIBRATOR 

The second possible timing generator is a series of 
monostable multivibrators, using a device such as 
the AMD Am 26S02 multivibrator. It has a 
maximum delay from input to output of 20 ns and 
an approximate minimum of 6 ns. However, with a 
delay of 20 ns, the monostable multivibrator offers 
no advantage over the clocked generator. Having 
a minimum pulse width of 28 ns, the one-shot 
offers no improvement over the 50 MHz clock, but 
in fact the performance is worse because it is more 
temperature and voltage sensitive. The pulse 
width is dependent on the RC network composed 
of resistors and capacitors that are temperature 
sensitive. Consequently, repeatability leaves 
something to be desired. 

DELAY LINE 

The third and best choice is a delay line. This 
design uses STTLDM-406 delay lines from EC 2 
with tapped outputs at 5 ns increments. In 
operation, Memory Request activates an R-S flip 
flop fabricated from cross coupled NAND gates. 
The output of this circuit starts the memory cycle. 
Consequently, the cycle starts 5 ns after Memory 
Request compared to 20 ns for the other two timing 



generators. The leading edge travels down the 
delay lines. When the edge reaches the 25 ns tap, 
the output is inverted and fed back to the R input of 
the R-S flip flop, shaping the pulse to width to 25 
ns. Twenty-five nanoseconds was chosen to match 
as close as possible the write pulse width. A 25 ns 
pulse limits the Memory Request signal width to 
less than 25 ns to insure proper operation. 
Otherwise, the R-S flip flop will not clear until 
Memory Request returns to a one level. As the 
pulse travels down the delay lines, it acquires 
additional skew of ±1 ns per delay line package for 
a total of 6 ns overall. Figure 38 shows several 
timing pulses and the uncertainty of each edge cal- 
culated by worst case timing analysis. The 
remaining problem is selection of timing edges to 
operate the device. Now that the timing chain is 
completely defined, specific details of the address 
latch, write pulse and output enable can be 
completed. 

ADDRESS LATCH TIMING 
An R-S flip flop activated by MEMREQ latches 
the addresses. A second signal which we will now 
calculate is used to open the latch. This signal has 
two boundaries. If the latch opens too late, the 
access of the cycle will be extended; if it opens too 
soon, the current cycle will be aborted. Skew 
through the R-S flip flop is 1.75 ns to 5.5 ns and 
skew in the latch from enable to output is 4 ns to 12 
ns for a total skew of 6 to 17.5 ns. With this skew 
added to the 30 ns address set-up time, the latch 
opening signal must be valid at 36 ns best case or 
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Figure 38. Timing Chain 
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47.5 ns worst case prior to the start of the memory 
cycle. Each cycle is 80 ns long, therefore, the latch 
opening signal must begin 44 ns or 32.5 ns, 
respectively, in the preceding cycle. From the 
delay line timing diagram, T35 will satisfy the 
worst case requirements for opening the latch and 
T 25 best case. In production, each board is tuned 
by selecting T25, T30, or T35 to open the latch, 
guaranteeing it opens between 35 and 30 ns prior 
to the start of the cycle. 

WRITE PULSE TIMING 

The next timing to be calculated is the write pulse. 
Figure 39 shows the three parameters which 
define the write pulse timing: data set-up time, 
write pulse width and write recovery time. Data 
set-up is assured by having data valid through 
the entire cycle. 



Figure 39. WE Constraints 



Placement of WE in the cycle is controlled by 
address change to comply with t\VR- From 
previous calculations the earliest addresses can 
change is 50 ns, which defines the end of the WE 
signal. Our calculations begin at the device and 
work back to the timing edge. Eight devices 
constitute a 40 pF load and a 74S40 is specified for 
a 50 pF load, reducing delay by 0.5 ns when 
driving 40 pF. Trace delay and 74S40 delay is 3.5 



to 8 ns. Subtracting 8 ns from 50 ns sets the 
termination of the write timing edge at 42 ns. 
Using the inversion of T25 will end the write pulse 
at 43 ns with 7 ns to spare. 

Data set-up time is guaranteed because data is 
valid 6 ns (the wo rst case del ay through the latch) 
after the start of MEMREQ. 

OUTPUT ENABLE TIMING 

There is a 5.5 ns delay through the address driver 
providing minimum device cycle of 50 ns. As a 
result the earliest data can disappear from the bus 
is at 54 ns because of delay through the output cir- 
cuit. To select the timing tap for the output enable, 
the skew of the enable circuit is subtracted from 
the system access time. 

Subtracting the 28 ns skew of the buffer enable cir- 
cuit from the 44 ns access time of the system shows 
that the latest the timing edge can occur is 16 ns, 
which is satisfied by edge T10. The trailing edge, 
however, ends at 37 ns and with minimum propa- 
gation delays the bus would become three-stated 
at 44 ns, coincident with data becoming valid. 
ORing T20 with T10 will guarantee the output is 
valid until 54 ns, minimum. Selecting a timing gap 
between T35 and T50, depending on the 
propagation delay in the enable circuit, disables 
the output at 70 ns, allowing input data to be valid 
for 10 ns prior to start of cycle. The complete 
schematic is shown in Figure 40. 

SUMMARY 

The 2147H is an easy-to-use, high speed RAM. The 
problems in a memory system design are the result 
of inherent limitations in interfacing. Largest of 
these is skew, which the designer must strive to 
minimize. In this example, skew consumed 45 ns 
of an 80 ns cycle while device access time was 
extended by only 10 ns, resulting in an 80% 
efficiency. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The Intel® 2118 is a high performance, 16,384-word by 
1-bit dynamic RAM made possible by Intel's produc- 
tion-proven, advanced n-channel HMOS technology. 
The Intel 2118 is packaged in the industry standard 
16-pin DIP configuration and only requires a single 
power supply voltage and ground for operation, i.e., 
V DD ( + 5V) and V S s (GND). The substrate bias voltage, 
usually designated V BB , is internally produced by an 
innovative back-bias generator. This allows additional 
package pin terminals to be used for other functions 
such as additional addresses for higher density dynamic 
RAMs. The single + 5V power supply and HMOS re- 
duced geometries result in lower power dissipation and 
higher performance. 

The Intel® 21 18 represents a major milestone in design 
simplicity for the memory system designer. Features 
such as single + 5V operation, input low levels specified 
at — 2V, a wide t^co timing window, and low power 
dissipation make dynamic RAMs easier than ever to 
use. 

2. DEVICE DESCRIPTION 

Except for significantly reduced power supply require- 
ments, the 2118 is pin compatible with the Intel® 2117, 
an industry standard 16-pin, 16K RAM. This compati- 
bility provides system upgrade from the 2 1 1 7 to the 2 1 1 8 
by only having to replace the + 12V supply with a +5V 
supply. The 2118 pin configuration and logic symbols 
are shown in Figure 1. 



3. DEVICE OPERATION 
3.1 Addressing 

A block diagram of the 21 18 is shown in Figure 2. The 
storage cells are divided into two 8,192-bit memory ar- 
rays. Each array is arranged in a 64-row by 128-column 
matrix. The arrays are connected to a common set of 
sense amplifiers, column address decoders and I/O 
lines. When combined, the two arrays create a 128 by 
128 matrix which is accessed by row and column ad- 
dresses present during the RAS and CAS negative tran- 
sitions (active cycles). Row Address (RA ) selects one 
of the two arrays to be active during any given memory 



CONFIGURATION 



LOGIC SYMBOL 




Au-As ADDRESS INPUTS 



CAS COLUMN ADDRESS STROBE 



Doui DATA OUT 



WRITE ENABLE 



RAS HOW ADDRESS STROBE 



V SS GROUND 



Figure 1. Intel® 2118 Pin Assignments 

Fourteen address bits are required to address each of the 
16,384 data bits. This is accomplished by multiplexing 
the address bits onto seven address input pins. The two 
7-bit address words are latched into the 21 18 by the two 
TTL level clocks: Row Addr ess Strobe (RAS) and Col- 
umn Address Strobe (CAS). Non-critical timing re- 
quirements allow the use of the multiplexing technique, 
while maintaining high performance. 

Data is stored in "single transistor" dynamic storage 
cells. Refreshing is required for data retention and is 
accomplished automatically by performing a memory 
cycle (Read, Write or Refresh) at each row address every 








Figure 2. Intel® 2118 Block Diagram 

Figure 3 depicts a bit map of the 21 18. Table 1 contains 
the Boolean equations necessary to enable sequential 
addressing of the 14 required address bits (A0-A13). As 
shown in Table 1, RAq is A$, RA] is A5 and so forth up 
to RA 5 and RAg which are the "exclusive-OR" of Aj 
with A2 and An with A2, respectively. Column addresses 
are arranged so that the input to CA 6 is the least signifi- 
cant bit of the higher order addresses (A7) and the re- 
mainder of the column addresses as per Table 1. There 
is no requirement on the user to sequentially address the 
21 18; the bit map and Boolean equations are shown for 
information only. 

Table 1. Logic Equations for Sequential 
Addressing of 2118 



Sequential Row and Column Decoding 


Row Address 


Column Address 


RAq = A 6 


CAq = A n 


RA, = A 5 


CA, =A 12 


RA 2 = A 4 


CA 2 = A9 


RA 3 = A 3 


CA3 — An 


RA4 = A 2 


CA) = A10 


RA 5 = A| ffi A 2 


CA 5 = A 8 


RA 6 = Aq © A 2 


CA 6 = A 7 



2 milliseconds. 



3.2 Active Cycles 

When row select is activated, 128 cells are sensed simul- 
taneously. A sense amplifier (see Section 3.6) auto- 
matically restores the data. When column select is ac- 
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tivated, Column Address (CAq) through CA 5 selects 
one of the 64 column decoders and gates the sensed data 
from the sense amplifiers onto the two separate differ- 
ential I/O lines. CA 6 gates one pair into the Data Out- 
put Buffer. This data appears as Data Output (D oux ). 

Beca use o f independent RAS and CAS circuitry, succes- 
sive CAS data cycles can be implemented for transfer- 
ring blocks of data to and from memory at the maxi- 
mum rate — without reapplying the RAS clock. This 
procedure is called Page Mode operation and is de- 
scribed in more detail in Section 4.6. If no CAS opera- 



tion takes place during the a ctive RAS cycle, a refresh- 
only operation occurs: RAS-only refresh. 



3.3 Back-Bias Generator 

The 2118 operates with a single + 5V supply. The usual 
negative power supply voltage is not required because 
V BB is internally generated by the back-bias generator — 
a ring oscillator and "charge pumping" circuit. A 
simplified circuit and an equivalent circuit are shown in 
Figure 4. 



2118 ADDRESS MAP 



INPUT 
ADDRESS 

TOPOLOGICAL ....... DECIMAL 

ADDRESS EQUIVALENT 



Din 



A 2 



LEFT 

8 ROW RIGHT ROW 3 

DECODE DECODE 



SEQUENTIAL ROW AND COLUMN DECODING 


ROW ADDRESS 


COLUMN ADDRESS 


RAo = A6 


CAo = A, 3 


RAi = A& 


CA, = A 12 


R A 2 = A 4 


CA 2 - Aj 


RA 3 = A3 


CA 3 = Au 


RA 4 = A 2 


CA« = A10 


RA5 = Ai©A 2 


CA 5 = A„ 


RA6 = Ao©A2 


CA« = A, 



COLUMN 
■SS '.. AOORESSES 




DATA INVERSION TABLE 


ROW ADDRESS 


STORED DATA 


RAo = V, L 


DATA = Din 


RA = V,„ 


DATA = Difj 



TOPOLOGICAL 
ADDRESS 

INPUT !I! i 
ADDRESS j 

DECIMAL 
EQUIVALENT ' 



OIIIII egtitis 1 



:!:::;::::::: .iiiun sssHi 



::::::;: ::::;::: 
.»::;;;.:::!;::.:::;!:: 

ROW ADDRESSES 



Figure 3. Intel® 2118 Address Map 
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O 



RING 




POWERING 


OSCILLATOR 




CIRCUIT 










DELAY 
CIRCUIT 


■ 
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131 SIMPLIFIED CIRCUIT 



- -«.0V(TYP> 



RING 
OSCILLATOR 



NODE A „ NODE B 



^ 



Vbb 




NODE A NODE B 

lb) EQUIVALENT CIRCUIT 



Figure 4. Intel® 2118 Back-Bias Generator 



Referring to the equivalent circuit in Figure 4, note that 
node A is switched between ground and a positive volt- 
age. When node A goes high, capacitor C is charged. 
Node B will also go positive, but will be clamped by 
diode D, at about +0.6V. The other diode (D 2 ) is re- 
verse biased and V BB floats. When node A switches to 
low, node B is capacitively coupled low also. Assuming 
that V BB is initially at ground potential, this action will 
cause diode D, to reverse bias and diode D 2 to become 
forward biased at -0.6V. A redistribution of charge 
between the substrate capacitance, and capacitor C then 
occurs. The more often this charge redistribution or 
"pumping" occurs, the more negative the substrate 
goes. The actual level is dependent on the capacitance 
ratios of C, the capacitance of the substrate, the voltage 
level changes at node A and the substrate current. 

The 2118 back-bias generator operates in a similar man- 
ner to the equivalent circuit but with one major im- 
provement. Node D doesn't go to 0.6V as does node A 
in the equivalent circuit but is clamped at V ss , allowing 
for an extra 0.6V of voltage drive. The ring oscillator 
operates at about 5 MHz and drives the power circuit 
and delay circuit. The power circuit switches node C 
between and 5V. Since the delay circuit clamps node D 
at V ss , a full 5V charge exists on the capacitor (C 2 ). 
Node D switches negative and the same charge pumping 
from the substrate occurs. 



The bias doesn't remain indefinitely because the reverse 
leakage current of the junctions and the impact ioniza- 
tion currents created by the short channel devices cause 
it to go positive. These currents average about 1 micro- 
ampere, whereas the generator is capable of supplying 
currents in excess of 5 microamperes. Thus, the gener- 
ator can maintain an adequate substrate bias level 
(Figure 5). 




IBB CURRENT SINKING CAPABILITY OF 

1>A THE GENERATOR 



Figure 5. Intel® 2118 Back-Bias Generator 
Characteristics 
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£t.ut.i ciicu uwinTiijuuiiiif nit <.i 10 a upcmuuii as a i mix- 
tion of various V D rj values against an externally forced 
value of V BB (Figure 6). This was done at worst case 
temperature, 70 °C, and at worst case (minimum) device 
timing parameters. Figure 6 shows the 21 1 8's sensitivity 
to the back-bias voltage level within the specified oper- 
ating limits of V DD . The typical value for V BB is about 
-3V. 



- V D D maximum 



-7.00 V -5.00 V -3.00 V -1.00 V 
(1) 



NOTE V V B B WAS SPECIALLY BONDED TO PIN 1 AND THIS LEVEL WAS FORCED 
BY TESTER. OVER-RIDING INTERNAL SUBSTRATE 8IAS GENERATOR 



Figure 6. 2118 V DD vs V BB Shmoo Plot 
3.4 Storage Cell 

The basic storage cell is shown in Figure 7. Data is 
stored in "single transistor" dynamic storage cells. 
Each cell consists of a single transistor and a "storage" 
capacitor. A cell is accessed by the coincidence of a row 
select (defined by address bits A through A 6 ) and col- 
umn select (defined by addresses A 7 through A 13 ) de- 
coded at the desired address. 



WORD 
SELECT 



5 



, B/S 
LINE 



STORAGE 
NODE 



STORAGE 
CAPACITOR 



SELECT 
TRANSISTOR 



X 



i I I 



-(V DD PLATE 



Figure 7. Basic Storage Cell 
3.5 Charge Storage in Data Cell 

Data is stored in the 2118 storage cells as one of the two 
discrete voltage levels across the "storage" capacitor — 



uuiier. sensing oi stored levels is destructive, so auto- 
matic restoration (rewriting or refreshing) must also 
occur. 

The charge storage sensing mechanism for a stored low 
is described in Figure 8. The V D d storage plate creates a 
potential well at the storage node, for a stored low, the 
charge is stored in the cell relative to the storage plate 
(Figure 8b). The bit sense line is precharged to V DD 
when RAS is high (Figure 8c). During an active cycle the 
row select line goes high. The charge is redistributed 
(shared) with the bit sense line (Figure 8d). The bit sense 
amplifier detects the level from the cell and then rein- 
states full levels into the data cell via an active bit line 
restore circuit. At the end of the active cycle, the row 
select line goes low, trapping the data level charge on the 
stored cell. 



Vqd STORAGE 
PLATE 



ROW SELECT 
GATE 



bl < 



TZ3 



CIRCUIT DIAGRAM OF BASIC 

STORAGE CELL 
.BIT/SENSE 
/ LINE 

CROSS SECTION OF BASIC 
STORAGE CELL 




BASIC CELL DURING 
PRECHARGE 

BASIC CELL IS ROW SELECTED 
CHARGE IN CELL REDISTRIBUTED 
WITH B/S LINE 



CELL CHARGE IS RESTORED 



TZZU 



ROW SELECT GATE IS DESELECTED 



Figure 8. Basic Sensing Mechanism of One 
Transistor Cell 

3.6 Data Sensing 

The 2118 sense amplifier compares a stored level to a 
reference level in a special, non-addressable storage cell. 
The charge stored in the reference cell (dummy) is less 
than the minimum allowable stored high level and 
greater than the maximum allowable stored low level. 

Figure 9 depicts a simplified schematic of the Bit/Sense 
Amplifier (B/S Amp). The B/S Amp consists of a pair 
of cross-coupled transistors (Ch and Q2), two isolation 
transistors (Q3 and Q4) and a common node (node A) 
which goes negative and activates the B/S Amp. Bit/ 
sense lines on each side of the B/S Amp interface the 
storage cells. Each line contains 64 data cells and one 
dummy cell. Thus each B/S Amp is associated with 128 
data cells and two dummy cells. The B/S Lines are pre- 
charged by pull-up transistors Q 5 and Q 6 . 
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Figure 9. Intel® 2118 Simplified Sense Amplifier Circuit 
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Figure 10. B/S Amplifier and Associated Cells 



3.7 



Precharge 

A precharged period is required after any active cycle to 
ready the memory device for the next cycle. This occurs 
as RAs goes high. The B/S lines are precharged to V DD , 
while the dummy cell is precharged to V ss . During pre- 
charge, the row select and dummy select lines are at V ss , 
isolating the cells from the B/S lines. When RAS goes 
low, the precharge clock goes low, ending the precharge 
period. 

3.8 Data Sensing Operation 

The row select and dummy select gating are arranged so 
the selected data and dummy cells are on opposite sides 
of the B/S Amp (Figure 10). The row select and dummy 
select lines go high simultaneously resulting in concur- 
rent charge redistribution to the B/S Lines. The rela- 
tionship between the word select lines and the effect of 
concurrent charge redistribution on the B/S Lines is 
shown in Figure 11. An approximate 200 mV differen- 
tial results from this charge redistribution. 



WORD SELECT LINES (DUMMY AND DATA) 




DATA B/S LINE (STORED HIGH) 

_ DUMMY BIS LINE j x 

- ) 2C 

DATA B/S UnF(STOREDLOW> 



200 mV 
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TIME (n» 

S DURING CHARGE REDISTRIBUTION 



Figure 11. Typical Voltage Waveforms for 2118 
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After charge redistribution, the B/S Amp is activated. 
The B/S Amp amplifies the differences in the resultant 
voltages on the B/S Lines. The line with the lower volt- 
age potential is driven to V ss . The other line remains at 
a relatively high level, as shown in Figure 12. 



1 




RESTORING 




STORED HIGH / 


l\ 

B/S AMP 1 \ 




ACTIVATION | \ 






^. RESTORING STORED LOW 


1 
1 



3.9 Data Storage 

Figure 14 shows how the I/O busses connect to the B/S 
Lines. The I/O is a pair of opposite polarity data lines 
(I/O and I/O) which are connected to the Data Input 
(D| N ) and Data Output (Dout) buffers. Data is differ- 
entially placed on the I/O bus during the read or write 
operations. Stored levels are determined by the data 
polarity and the half of the array which is addressed. 



Figure 12. Bit/Sense Line Voltage 

This level sensing technique is destructive for stored 
highs. Both the cell and line voltages reach equilibrium 
between V D d and V ss . The B/S Amp must restore the 
high B/S line to its proper data level. 

The B/S line restore circuitry is shown in Figure 13. The 
simplified circuit and accompanying waveforms show 
the two B/S lines' response to the restore circuitry for 
high and low levels. Node A was sensed to have a low. 
Thus transistor Qi's gate is discharged Vgs by the low 
impedance path to Vss through the sense amp. Con- 
versely, node B which has been high, now has a charge 
present on C 2 . When CBLR goes high, the gate of Q 4 is 
coupled above V DD , turning on Q4. This allows current 
to flow and pull node B to V DD , restoring a full high on 
the B/S line. Since the B/S line restore circuitry is a pos- 
itive feedback mechanism, it dissipates little power. 
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Figure 14. Simplified Data Input/Output Circuit 
Diagram 
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Figure 13. Intel® 2118 Bit Line Restore Circuit 
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Table 2 shows the relationship between D| N , RA and 
the stored data. For RA = Vil, stored data is the same 
polarity as Din. For RAn = V|k, the stored data is oppo- 
site. Although the data levels stored are invisible to the 
user, it is sometimes desirable to know the stored level 
for testing considerations. 

Table 2. Data Storage Level Map of Intel® 2118 



RA 


Data Written (D| N ) 


Stored Level 


V,L 


V,L 


Low 


V,L 


V,H 


High 


V,H 


V 1L 


High 


Vim 


Vim 


Low 



3.10 Addresses Latches 

The 7-bit row and column address words are latched 
into internal address buffer registers by RAS and CAS. 
RAS strobes in the seven low-order addresses (A -A 6 ) 
both to select the appropriate data select and dummy 
select lines and to begin the timing which enables the 
B/S Amps. CAS strobes in the seven high-order ad- 
dresses (A7-A13) to select one of the column decoders 
which enables I/O operation. 

Figure 15 shows a simplified input buffer circuit. The 
address input level is transferred via Q] onto the gate of 
Q3 during precharge (0i high). Similarly, an internally 





generated reference voltage (V REF ) goes to Q,»'s gate. 
When 0i goes low, this charge is held at both gates via 
Ci and C2. V RE f is an internally generated level about 
halfway between an input high (2.4V) and an input low 
(0.8V). 

This type of address buffer is unique in its use of deple- 
tion mode transistors such as Q3, Q4, Q5 and Q§. Deple- 
tion mode transistors are normally on. Thus, in contrast 
to enhancement mode devices which have a threshold of 
about 0.8V to 1.0V, there is no threshold sensitivity in 
the discrimination point at the input. Being always on, 
the devices provide excellent differential current sources 
for the cross-coupled latch used to sense the input 
states. 

The combination of substrate bias and high speed input 
buffers allows input low levels of — 2V and extremely 
short address hold (tRAH) times. This is an important 
specification when designing high speed switching cir- 
cuitry driving highly capacitive address busses. Allow- 
ing negative overshoots on the address lines means mini- 
mum termination of address drivers and increased sys- 
tem performance. This is because a terminated signal 
(Figure 16) has a slower transition and hence a delay in 
access time. It is important to note the two advantages 
to this type of address buffer; first, increased operating 
speed, and second, a more generous timing window in 
the multiplexing of the address words. 




Vref 




Figure 15. Intel® 2118 Simplified Address Buffer Circuit 
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Figure 16. TTL Switching Overshoot 
Characteristics 

3.11 Data Output Buffer 

As shown in Figure 17, the buffer has a push-pull tran- 
sistor configuration in which no dc power is dissipated 
when active. 




Figure 17. Simplified Output Buffer Circuit 

3.12 Data Input/Output Operations 

The 21 18 contains a Data Input latch which is controlled 
by the logical NAND function of RAS, CAS, and Write 
Enable (WE) during the active states (Figure 2). During 
a Write cycle, where WE goes low before CAS goes low, 
the falling edge of CAS operates the latch. In a 
"delayed" Write (or Read-Modify- Write) cycle, where 
WE goes low after CAS, the input is latched by the fall- 
ing edge of WE. 

The 2118 Dout has three-state capability and is con- 
trolled by CAS. When CAS is at V IH , the input is in a 
High Impedance (Hi-Z) state. The Dqut states for vari- 
ous operating modes are shown in Table 3. For a Read 
or Read-Modify-Write cycle, Dqut w i" maintain in the 
Hi-Z state until the data is valid whereupon it will go to 
V cc or Vss, depending upon the data. 

For an "Early" Write cycle, D olJT remains in the Hi-Z 
state which allows "wire-OR" of D IN and Dqut- Dout 
is indeterminate for the period between an "Early" 
Write (twcs 0) and a Read-Modify-Write cycle 
(Irwd > tRWD rnin and tcwD > tcwD min )- A RAS-only 
refresh cycle or a CAS-only cycle will have no effect on 



the Dout state which will remain in the Hi-Z state . The 
Dout remains valid from access time until CAS goes 
high. Holding CAS low and taking RAS high will not 
affect the state of the Dqut- The Dqut remains valid 
following a valid Read cycle regardless of the number of 
subsequent RAS-only cycles performed on the device up 
to th e t CAS max limit. These secondary RAS cycles are 
RAS-only refresh cycles to the 2118. 

Table 3. Intel® 2118 Data Output Operation for 
Various Types of Cycles 



Type of Cycle 


Data uutput state 


Read Cycle 


Data from Addressed Memory 




Cell 


Early Write Cycle 


Hi-Z 


RAS-Only Refresh Cycle 


Hi-Z 


CAS-Only Cycle 


Hi-Z 


Read/Modify/Write 


Data from Addressed Memory 


Cycle 


Cell 


Delayed Write Cycle 


Indeterminate 


Hidden Refresh Cycle 


Data from Addressed Memory 




Cell 


Page Mode Read Cycle 


Data from Addressed Memory 


(Entry or Internal 


Cell 


Cycle)* 




Page Mode Write Cycle 


Hi-Z 


(Entry or Internal 




Cycle)* 




Page Mode R/M/W 


Data from Addressed Memory 


Cycle (Entry or Inernal 


Cell 


Cycle)* 





•The entry cycle is the first cycle of the page and the internal cycles are 
the subsequent cycles of the page operation. 



3.13 Power-on Current 

Power-on current is characteristic of MOS devices 
which contain on-chip substrate bias generators. All 
MOS transistor thresholds are a function of the sub- 
strate bias. The more negative the substrate voltage, the 
higher the device threshold. Without substrate bias, all 
transistors in the 2118 would be on, resulting in rela- 
tively large Idd requirements for the power supply. A 
sufficient power supply current margin must exist under 
power-on conditions. A marginal power supply might 
not be capable of supplying enough current to achieve 
full voltage of V DD . 

A system power supply, designed such that a majority 
of devices are assumed to be in the refresh/standby 
mode (about 2.5 mA per device), may not be capable of 
providing sufficient current during power-on. The limit- 
ing criterion for the power-on current is the state of 
RAS and CAS. As shown in Figure 18, the current re- 
quired for power-on is significant. If the device is 
powered up with RAS and CAS high or tracking V D d, 
the devices are deselected, and the internal circuitry is 
disabled. Figure 18a shows that the current will be less 
than the specified standby Idd current maximum. 
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How ever, if the device is powered up with RAS and 
CAS held at V ss (Figure 18b), the power-on current is 
several times that of the specified I DD standby (about 5 
mA typically). 

Figure 18b also demonstrates the activation point of the 
substrate bias generator. At about 2V, the generator 
begins to operate, causing the V DD current to decrease. 
There are at least two ways of designing the memory 
system array to eliminate this sensitivity. One way is to 
provide V DD pull-up resistors on the RAS and CAS 
lines. The other method would be to power-on the TTL 
logic prior to power-on of the memory array. The first 
method is simple, easy to implement, and relatively low 
in cost. 
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must be maintained for proper device operation and 
data integrity. A cycle, once begun, must be within 
specification. 

Figure 19 briefly summarizes the various active cycles 
which follow. 

4.1 Read Cycle 

A Read cycle is performed by maintaining WE high dur- 
ing a RAS/CAS operation. The output pin of a selected 
device remains in a high impedance state until valid data 
appears at the output at access time. 

Device access time, t AC c> is the longer of two calculated 
intervals: 

Eq- (0 t A cc = tRAC or 

Eq. (2) tACC = t RCD + tCAC 

Acce ss time from RAS and tRAc. an d access time from 
CAS and tcAC. are device parameters. Row to column 
address strobe delay time, t RC D. ' s a system-dependent 
timing parameter. For example, substituting the device 
parameters of the 2118-4 yields: 



1- (3) t A cc = tRAC= 120 ns for 25 ns< t RC D<55 ns 



or 



Figure 18. Intel" 2118 Typical Power-On Current 
4. DATA CYCLES/TIMING 

A m emory cycle begins with a negative transition of 
RAS. Both the RAS and CAS clocks are TTL compati- 
ble. The 2118 input buffers convert the TTL level sig- 
nals to MOS levels inside the device. Therefore, the 
delay associated with external TTL-MOS level con- 
verters is not added to the 21 18 system access time. 

RAS and CAS have minimum pulse widths as specified 
in the 2118 Data Sheet. These minimum pulse widths 



Eq. (4) t A CC = tRCD +t C AC = tRCD + 65 

for tRCD > 55 ns 

Note that if 25 ns <tRCD ^55 ns, device access time is 
determined by equation 3 and is equal to t RA c. If 
tRCD >55 ns, access time is determined by equation 4. 
This 30 ns interval (shown in the t RC o inequality in 
equation 3), in which the falling edge of CAS can occur 
without affecting access time, allows for system timing 
skew in the generation of CAS. This allowance for t R cD 
skew is designed in at the device level to provide for the 
fastest access times to be utilized in practical system 
designs. 

4.2 Write Cycle (Early Write) 

A W rite cycle is performed by bringing WE low before 
CAS. D 1N is written into the selected bit. Dqut remains 
in the Hi-Z state. 

4.3 Read-Modify-Write Cycle 
(Delayed Write) 

A Read-Modify- Write cycle (R-M-W cycle) is per- 
formed by bringing WE low with RAS and CAS low. In 
a R-M-W cycle, Dqut >s data read and does not change 
during the Modify-Write portion of the cycle. In a 
Delayed Write cycle, where timing considerations are 
not met for R-M-W cycles, D OUT j s indeterminate. 
In any type of Write cycle D IN must be valid at or before 
the falling edge of WE or CAS whichever is latest. 
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4.4 CAS-Only Cycle 

A CAS-only cycle has no effect on the 21 18. The 21 18 
remains in the lowest power, standby condition. 



4.5 Refresh Cycle 

A cycle at each of the 128 row addresses (Ag through 
Ae) will refresh all storage cells. Any memory cycle- 
Read, Write (Early Write, Delayed Write, R-M-W) or 
RAS-only— refreshes the bits selected by the RAS 

addresses. 





4.5.1 READ CYCLE REFRESH 

This refresh mode is useful only when the memory sys- 
tem consists of single row devices. When used with more 
than one row of devices, output bus contention will 
result. 

4.5.2 WRITE CYCLE REFRESH 

A Write cycle will perform a refresh. However, the 
selected cell will undergo a Write. This will cause a 
change of state of selected cell, while the other 127 cells 
are refreshed. 
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VALID ^ ~ 



- ^VALID 
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Figure 19. Intel® 2118 Operation of Data Output for Various Active Cycles 
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For an Early Write refresh cycle, there will be no output 
bus contention since the output remains in the Hi-Z 
state. For Delayed Write or R-M-W refresh cycles in- 
volving more than one row of devices, bus contention 
will result. 

4.5.3 RAS-ONLY REFRESH 

A cycle with RAS active refreshes the 2118. This is the 
recommended refresh mode, especially when the 
memory system consists of multiple rows of memory 
devices. The Dqut s mav be OR-tied with no bus conten- 
tion when RAS-only refresh cycles are performed. 

4.5.4 HIDDEN RAS-ONLY REFRESH 

The 2118 is designed for "hidden" refresh operation. 
Hidden refresh accomplishes a refresh cycle following a 
Read cycle without disturbing the Dqut- Once valid, 
Dout 1S controlled solely by CAS. After a Read cycle, 
CAS is held low while RAS goes high for precharge. A 
RAS-only cycle is then performed and Dqut remains 
valid. However, for operation in this mode CAS must 
be decoded along with RAS for the Read and Write 
cycles. CAS cannot be driven as a common clock to the 
entire array since it would cause devices being refreshed 
only to interpret this operation as a RAS/CAS cycle. 

4.6 Page Mode Operation 

Page Mode operation allows additional columns of the 
selected device to be accessed for a given row address 
set. This is done by maintaining RAS low while succes- 
sive CAS cycles are performed. 

Page Mode operation allows a maximum data transfer 
rate as RAS addresses are maintained internally and do 
not have to be re-applied. During this operation, Read, 
Write and R-M-W cycles are possible. Following the 
entry cycle into Page Mode operation, access is tcAC 
dependent. The Page Mode cycle is dependent upon 
CAS pulse width (t C As) ar >d the CAS precharge period 
(tcp)- 

5. SYSTEM DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 
5.1 Power Calculations 

Because of 5V operation and low current requirements, 
the 2118 consumes very little power — less than a third 
that required by a comparable 12V device. 

Calculating total 2118 power consumption is a simple 
matter. For the purpose of performing this power calcu- 
lation, an example system is assumed (organized as 64K 
words x 16 bits). The first step is to find total 21 18 cur- 
rent by summing the three individual V DD supply cur- 
rents: operating current (Iddo). standby current Udds). 
and refresh current (Iddr)- Total 2118 power consump- 
tion equals the total 21 18 current multiplied by the max- 
imum supply voltage (V DD ). Total system power con- 
sumption is determined by adding the support circuitry 
power requirements to the total 2118 power. 



Examples of these calculations, along with a power/bit 
determination, are presented in following sections. 

5.1.1 OPERATING CURRENT (l DD0 ) 

Active operating current is determined by the following 
equation: 

Eq. (1) Iddo = (IdD2 + Iddlo) k 

Where: Irjrjo = the operating V DD supply current. 

K = the number of active devices (se- 
lected at one time by both RAS and 
CAS). 

'ddlo = the 2118 output load current (output 
leakage current plus the load devices 
input current). For example, if four 
devices are on the output line the 
output leakage current is the sum of 
the input current (I[n) for the load 
plus the three leakage currents (Ilo) 
for the three devices in standby. 

5.1.2 STANDBY CURRENT (l DDS ) 

Standby current is determined by the following equa- 
tion: 

Eq. (2) I D ds=IddixM 

Where: I D di = the V DD supply current. 

M = the number of inactive devices (not 
selected by RAS; receiving CAS- 
only cycles). 

5.1.3 REFRESH CURRENT (l DDR ) 

Refresh current is determined by the following equa- 
tion: 

Eq. (3) Iddr = (Idd 3 xN) (t RC /t R1 :i) (128) 

Where: I DD3 = the V DD supply current, RAS-only 
cycle. 

N = the total number of devices in the sys- 
tem. 

tRc = the refresh cycle time. 
tREF-the time between refresh cycles. 

Since Idd3 is n °t a full-time current, the fraction t R c 
over t REF represents the duty cycle for one address. 
There are 128 row addreses receiving refresh, so the 
duty cycle is multiplied by 128. 

5.1.4 TOTAL 2118 POWER 

Total 2118 power equals the sum of the three currents 
multiplied by the worst case supply voltage. This is ex- 
pressed by the following equation: 

Eq. (4) Power = (I DDO + I DDS +I DDR ) V DD (max) 
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appiy: 

N = 64 device in system 

K= 16 device active at one time 

M = N-K device in standby 
= 64-16 
= 48 

Referring to the Intel 2118 Data Sheet 1 and the Intel 
8282 Data Sheet 2 we obtain the following values: 



■ddi = 


2 mA 


2118-7, t REF = 2 ms 


lDD2 = 


23 mA 


2118-7, t RC = 320 ns 


IdD3 = 


14 mA 


21 18-7 


Ilo = 


10 M A 


2118-7 


•lN = 


200 mA 


8282 



To calculate Iddo : 

Eq. (1) Iddo = ('dd2+ Iddlo)K 

= {23 mA + [3(10 uA) + 200 uA] }l6 
= 371.68 mA 

To calculate Iqds: 

Eq. (2) I DDS =(I DD i)M 
= (2 mA)48 
= 96 mA 

To calculate Iddr : 

Eq. (3) I DDR =(I DD 3 x N) (Irc/Iref) (128) 

= (14mAx64) (128) 
2 ms 

= (896 mA) (0.02) 

= 18.35 mA 

To calculate total power: 
Eq. (4) Power = (I DDO +I 

DDS+ 'DDR) VdD ( max ) 

= (371.7 mA + 96 mA+ 18.4 mA) 
5.5V 

= 2.7 watts 

The power/bit is equal to: 

Power/Bit = Total 2118 Power/Number of Devices 
x Bits per Device 

= 2.7/(64x16,384) 

= 2.6 /^watts/bit 

1 Intel* 2118 Family 1 6,384 x 1 -Bit Dynamic RAM, July 1 979 
2 Intel 1 ' Component Data Catalog 
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board area while yielding wider power supply and tim- 
ing operating margins for increased reliability and easier 
manufacture. The key areas of consideration are: 

1) Ground (V ss ) and power (V DD ) gridding 

2) Memory array/control line routine 

3) Control logic centralization 

4) Power supply decoupling 

5.2.1 GROUND AND POWER GRIDDING 

Ground and power gridding can contribute to excess 
noise and voltage drops if not properly structured. An 
example of an unacceptable method is presented in Fig- 
ure 20. This type of layout promotes accumulated trans- 
ient noise and voltage drops for the device located at the 
end of each trace (path). 

Transient effects can be minimized by adding extra cir- 
cuit board traces in parallel to reduce interconnection 
inductance (Figure 21). 




Figure 20. Unacceptable Power Distribution 
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Figure 21. Recommended Power Distribution- 
G ridding 
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Address lines need to be kept as short and direct as 
possible. The lone serpentine line depicted in Figure 22 
should be avoided, since the devices furthest away from 
the driver will receive a valid address at a later time than 
the closer ones. A better way to route address lines is in 



ADDRESS LINE LAYOUT 



MEMORY ARRAY 







£1 

B-B 



ADDRESS 
DRIVER 
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Figure 22. Unacceptable Address Line Routing 
(Serpentine) 
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Figure 23. Recommended Address Line Routing 



gether from a centralized board area will also minimize 
skew. 

5.2.3 CONTROL LOGIC CENTRALIZATION 

Memory control logic should be strategically located in 
a centralized board position to reduce trace lengths to 
the memory array. Long trace lines are prone to ringing 
and capacitive coupling, which can cause false trigger- 
ing of timing circuits. Short lines minimize this condi- 
tion and also result in less system skew. 

A practical memory array layout is presented in Figure 
24. Typically, this pattern and its "mirror image" are 
placed on each side of the memory control logic for a 
practical memory board design. 

5.2.4 POWER SUPPLY DECOUPLING 

For best results, decoupling capacitors are placed on the 
memory array board in a checkerboard arrangement 
(Figure 24). High frequency 0.1 /iF ceramic capacitors 
are the recommended type. In this arrangement each 
memory is effectively decoupled by a "half capacitor" 
and noise is minimized because of the low impedance 
across the circuit board traces. Typical V DD noise levels 
for this array are less than 300 mV. 
A large tantalum capacitor (typically one 47 /iF per 64 
devices) is required at the circuit board edge connector 
power input pins to recharge the 0.1 fiF capacitors be- 
tween memory cycles. 

6. SUMMARY 

The Intel® 2118, made possible by exclusive Intel 
HMOS technology, introduces a new generation of 
dynamic RAM devices, featuring + 5V only, TTL com- 
patible operation, high performance, low power, and 
ease of use. 
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Figure 24. 2118/2164 Memory Array P.C.B. Layout 
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Programmable Read Only 
Memories (PROMs) 
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CHAPTER 3 

and 16K Bipolar prom Has estabiisnea new levels or 
reliability for the PROM family. High temperature life- 
testing was used to evaluate the long-term failure rate. 
At 55°C and 60% confidence level, a failure rate of 
0.005%/1000 hours was calculated. Detailed test 
results are included in this report. 
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RELIABILITY TESTING AND RESULTS 

Four categories of testing were used to assure the 
electrical reliability of the Advanced PROM family: 

1. High Temperature Dynamic Lifetest 

2. High Temperature Reverse Bias 

3. High Temperature Storage 

4. Temperature Cycling 



High Temperature Dynamic Lifetest 

This test is used to accelerate failure mechanisms by 
operating the devices at an elevated temperature of 
125 °C. The data obtained are translated to a lower 
temperature using the Arrhenius Plot in Figure 1 giving 
a larger number of equivalent hours of test. During the 
test the memory is sequentially addressed and the 
outputs are exercised, but not monitored or loaded. 
Results of lifetesting on 3625A and 3636 are shown in 
Table I along with failure analysis. In order to best 
determine long-term failure rates all devices used for 
lifetesting and High Temperature Reverse Bias (HTRB) 
are subjected to standard Intel screening plus a 48 hr. 
burn-in to eliminate infant mortality. Results from the 
burn-in are also shown in Table I. 

Failure rate calculations are shown in Table II for each 
device type. Failure rate calculations are made using 
the appropriate activation energy 1 and the Arrhenius 
Plot in Figure 1. The total equivalent device hours at a 
given temperature can thus be determined. The failure 
rate is then calculated by dividing the number of 
failures by the equivalent device hours and is expressed 
as a %/1000 hours. The failure rate is adjusted by a 
negative factor related to the number of device hours 
using a chi-square distribution to arrive at a confidence- 
level-associated failure rate. 

Combining the device hours for all PROMs on this new 
process gives a reliability indicator of the technology. 
This calculation is shown in Table II. A failure rate of 
0.009%/1000 hours at 70°C and 0.005%/1000 hours at 
55 °C using 60% confidence level are determined for the 
3625A and 3636. 
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Figure 1. Arrhenius Plot 
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TABLE I 



25 







125°C Dynamic Lifetest 




150°C HTRB 


Device 


48 


168 


500 


1K 


2K 


500 


1K 


3625A 


0/451 


0/285 


0/285 


0/285 




0/91 


0/91 




0/156 


0/84 


0/84 


0/84 




0/25 


0/25 




0/118 


0/70 


0/45 


0/45 




0/25 


0/25 




0/101 


0/101 


0/101 


0/101 










0/100 


0/100 














0/202 


0/202 


0/141 


0/141 




0/20 


0/20 




0/167 


0/107 


0/107 


0/107 




0/20 


0/20 




0/101 


0/101 


0/100 0/100 




0/20 


0/20 




0/96 


0/66 


0/66 


0/66 




0/10 


0/10 


3636 


0/127 


0/87 


0/87 


0/87 




0/20 


0/20 




1/127* 


0/84 


0/77 


0/77 




0/20 


0/20 




1/164B 


0/103 


0/103 


0/103 




0/20 


0/20 




1/449C 


0/200 


0/200 


0/200 


0/200 








0/80 


0/80 














0/85 


0/85 














0/554 


0/352 


0/192 












1/314° 


0/160 













1 Since no lifetest failures were encountered, the standard 
bipolar activation energy of 0.4eV was used. 



A = A.C. Degradation 
B = Multi-row leakage 



C = Single bit 

D = Single column failure 
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High Temperature Reverse Bias (HTRB) 

This test is performed at 150°C and is effective in 
testing for leakage failures and device parameter drift. 
High Temperature Reverse Bias results are included in 
the life test summary but are not used for the failure 
rate calculation. 



Temperature Cycling 

This test consists of cycling the temperature of the 
chamber housing the devices from -65°C to 150°C. 
This test is used to detect mechanical reliability 
problems and microcracks. Results are also shown in 
Table III. No rejects were found on 125 devices. 



High Temperature Storage 

Another common test is high temperature storage in 2 250 °C for hermetic packages. 

which devices are subjected to elevated temperatures 2 

with no applied bias. This test is used to detect 

mechanical reliability problems (e.g., bond integrity) 

and process stability. Results from this test are shown 

in Table III. One failure was observed from 265 devices 

due to a marginal access time drift. 



TABLE II 
FAILURE RATE PREDICTIONS 



Device 


Actual Device 
Hours 

70°C 125"C 


Equivalent 
Device Hours 

Ea 55 °C 70 "C 


Fall Rate/1000 Hr. 
(60% Confidence Level) 

#Fall 55">C 70°C 


3625A 
3636 
Total 
Advanced PROM 


— 0.9x106 

— 0.7x10» 

— 1.6x106 


0.4eV 10.8x106 5.7x106 
0.4eV 8.4x106 4.5x106 

0.4eV 19.2 x10» 10.1 x 10» 


0.009% 0.017% 
0.01% 0.02% 

0.005% 0.009% 



TABLE III 







250° C Bake 




Temperature Cycling (200 Cycles) 


Device 


168 


500 


1K 


200 Cycles 


3625A 


0/50 


0/50 


0/50 


0/50 




0/20 


0/20 


0/20 


0/20 




0/20 


0/20 


0/20 


0/20 




0/20 


0/20 


0/20 


0/20 




0/10 


0/10 


0/10 


0/10 


3636 


1/20* 


0/19 


0/19 






0/20 


0/20 


0/20 






0/20 


0/20 


0/20 


0/20 



A = Access time degradation 
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INTRODUCTION 

The INTEL® 2716 is a fully static 16,384-bit 
(2048 x 8) Eraseable Programmable Read Only 
Memory, or EPROM. The device is packaged in a 
standard 24-pin DIP, which has a transparent lid to 
allow erasure in a manner similar to that of the 
INTEL® 1702A and 2708. Maximum access time 
is 450ns. The device requires a single power supply 
(VCC = 5V ±5%) for normal read cycles; during 
programming the program power supply (Vpp) 
must be raised to +25V to program each location, 
a single TTL level pulse is required; one 50ms pulse 
per address programs 8 bits in parallel. The addresses 
can be randomly programmed. 

All input signals are fully TTL compatible during 
both the read and program modes. The data outputs 
are three state to facilitate memory expansion by 
OR tying. Initially and after each erasure the 2716 
contains all TTL highs ("l"s); programming or 
introducing TTL lows ("0"s) is accomplished by: 
1 ) raising the Vpp pin from +5 V to +25 V, 2) apply- 
ing TTLJevel addresses and TTL level data, 3) rais- 
ing the CS pin to a TTL high, and 4) applying a 
single 50ms TTL level pulse to the PD/PGM input. 

The Vpp supply may be left at the +25V level for 
program verification, but should be returned to 
+5V level during normal read cycles to reduce 
power dissipation. 

DEVICE DESCRIPTION 

The 2716 is packaged in an industry standard 24 
pin DIP as shown in Figure 1 . The functions of the 
various control pins are shown in Table I. 

During read operation CS is used to select and de- 
select the 2716. The PD/PGM pin is maintained at 



Table I. 2716 Pin Connections and Functions. 



PINS 


CE 


OE 


Vpp 


V C c 


OUTPUTS 


MODE 


(18) 


(20) 


(211 


(24) 


(9-11, 13-17) 


Read 


VlL 




+ 5 


+5 


DoUT 


Deselect 


Don't Care 


V|H 


+5 


+5 


High Z 


Power Down 


V|H 


Don't Care 


+5 


+5 


High Z 


Program 


Pulsed Vil to V|h 


V|H 


+25 


+5 


Din 


Program Verify 


V,L 


V IL 


+25 


+5 


DOUT 


Program Inhibit 


VlL 


V| H 


+25 


+5 


High Z 



Vil, while Vpp, the program power supply, is 
maintained at +5V. As shown in the D.C. Device 
Characteristics Section, Ippi (the current required 
by pin 2 1 ) is 5mA maximum during read mode, so 
pin 20 should be kept at V(X except when program- 
ming. As a convenience to users, it is allowable to 
keep the Vpp pin at +25 volts for program verifica- 
tion, but it must be returned to +5V upon com- 
pleting program verification. This is easily accom- 
plished by connecting a diode from pin 24 to pin 2 1 
as shown in Figure 2. The tolerance on Vpp allows 
for a diode drop as discussed in the D.C. Operating 
Characteristics section. For read only applications, 
the Vpp pin may be tied directly to the VcC pin. 




Figure 2. 2716 Power Supply Connections. 



A 7 C 1 
A6C 2 
A5C 3 
AC < 
A3C 5 
A 2 C 6 
»lC I 
A C B 
O L 9 

01 C 10 

02 C 11 
GNDC 12 



24 3VCC 
23 DAB 
22 DA9 
21 DVpp 
20 3oi 
19 DAio 
18 3ci 

17 ]0 7 
16 J 06 
15 lOs 
14 D04 
13 ]0 3 



PIN NAMES 



Ao-Aio 


ADDRESSES 


5E 


OUTPUT ENABLE 


CE 


CHIP ENABLE 


O0-O7 


OUTPUTS 


Figure 1. 2716 Pin Configuration. 



The CE input serves several functions. When low 
this signal enables the address, data and CS input 
buffers, whether Vpp is at +25V or +5V. When 
high with Vpp at +5V, the 2716 is powered down 
and the outputs are deselected without regard for 
the state of OE. In this mode the maximum Ice 
current is reduced from 100mA to 25mA. When 
OE is high and Vpp is at 25V, the data present on 
the output will be programmed into the selected 
address when CE is pulsed high (from Vjl to Vih) 
for 50ms. 

A block diagram for the 2716 is shown in Figure 3. 
The array of stacked gate cells is arranged as two 
64 x 128 matrices, each of which is split into four 
16 x 128 segments. The high order address bits 
(A4-A10) determine which of the 128 rows is to 
be accessed by way of the top select gate, while 
the low order address bits (A0-A3) perform the 
column decode function by activating the 1 of 1 6 
decoders which are associated with each output bit. 
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Figure 3. Detailed Block Diagram. 





Cell Description 

The heart of the 2716 is the single transistor 
stacked gate cell, which is similar to the cell used 
in the INTEL® 2708. The cell consists of a float- 
ing gate, used to store charge, and a top select 
gate which is connected to the output of the row 
decoder. The cell is programmed by injection 
of high energy electrons through the isolating 
oxide and onto the floating gate. Once there, the 
charge is trapped, as there are no electrical con- 
nections to the floating gate. The presence of 
electrons on the floating gate causes a shift in cell 
threshold, as shown in Figure 4. In the initial or 
erased state the threshold of the cell is low, selec- 
tion via the top gate will cause the column line to 
discharge, which is sensed as a "HIGH" by the sense 
amplifier. Programming shifts the threshold to a 
higher level, and selection of the cell will not turn 
it on, the column line will not discharge, and a low 
will be sensed by the sense amplifier. The status of 
the cell is determined by examining its state at the 
sense threshold; if the cell is erased (HIGH data) 
selection will cause a higher current to flow between 
the source and drain than if the cell is programmed 
(LOW data). 

Memory Array Operation 

The cells described in the previous paragraph are 
interconnected to form a split 128 x 128 cell ma- 







CURRENT 
THROUGH 
TRANSISTOR 
(CELL) 



PROGRAMMED 



Vj, (NOT PROGRAMMED ' V T() (PROGRAMMED! 

SENSE THRESHOLD 
VOLTAGE ON GATE OF CELL 



Figure 4. Storage Cell Threshold Shift 



trix, as shown in Figure 3. This array is divided 
into 8 sections organized as 1 6 x 1 28 cells. Each of 
these sections is connected to a column decoder, 
which selects one of 16 columns, connecting it to 
the sense amplifier which is associated with the 
particular bit. The sense amplifier is directly 
connected to the output buffer associated with 
the same bit. This data flow is illustrated graph- 
ically in Figure 5. 
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Figure 5. 2716 Single Bit Data Flow. 
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Figure 6. 2716 Output Buffer. 



Output Buffer 

An equivalent schematic of the output buffer is 
shown in Figure 6. As is shown, the output buffer 
consists of a pair of MOS transistors, connected 
in a push-pull configuration^ CS enables both 
transistors when true; when CS is false both out- 
put devices are turned off. The PD/PGM input 
also is related to the output buffer and does place 
the output buffer in the high impedence state 
when the internal signal Power Down is high. This 
signal is normally low for regular read operations, 
and functions as an output deselect when high. 
Remember that if Vpp is at +25V and CS is high, 
raising PD/PGM high will cause a program cycle on 
the selected address. 

READ MODE 

The 2716 requires only one power supply, +5V. 
The device is rated to meet all applicable specifica- 
tions with this supply held within ±5% of its nomi- 
nal value. The Absolute Maximum Ratings in the 
data sheet are the maximum that the various device 
parameters can withstand and should not be ex- 
ceeded during any phase of device operation, in- 
cluding programming. 

D.C. Characteristics 

Only those D.C. Characteristics that require special 
attention by the user are presented in this section. 



The reader is referred to the 2716 device data sheet 
for further details. The pertinent D.C. device speci- 
fications are tabulated in Table II. 

The range of the leakage currents shown in Table II 
apply for all inputs and outputs, including the out- 
puts (O0-O7) when they are serving as data inputs 
for programming. 

Ipp 1 is the current required by the Vpp pin (pin 2 1 ) 
when the Vpp supply is set to 5V, as it would be 
for normal read operations. The device specifica- 
tion requires a +5% tolerance on the Vcc supply. 
In anticipation that users will couple pin 21 to pin 
24 by way of a diode, the tolerance on Vpp has 
been relaxed to ±0.6V to allow for the forward 
drop of the diode. 

Ipp is only applicable to the current drawn by pin 
21 when the PD/PGM pulse is low; when it is high 
(as in the case of the program pulse) the current 
drawn by this pin will be 30mA. 

ICCl is the power supply current when PD/PGM 
is high and Vpp is at a nominal 5V, and represents 
25% of the total maximum Ice current. As was 
discussed previously, the outputs are automatically 
placed in the high impedance state when the PD/- 
PGM pin is raised to Vtjj. ICC2 is the maximum 
power supply current required by a 2716 in read 
mode, and reaches this maximum of 500mW 
(30(uW/bit) at maximum temperature. 
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Table II. 2716 D.C. and Operating Characteristics. 



T A = 0°C to 70°C, V CC [1 ' 21 = +5V ±5%, Vpp! 21 = V CC ±0.6Vt 3 l 



Symbol 


Parameter 


Limits 


Unit 


Conditions 


Min. 


Typ.W 


Max. 


l L , 


Input Load Current 






10 


MA 


V, N = 5.25V 


1 LO 


Output Leakage Current 






10 


uA 


Voi it = 5 25V 




Vpp Current 






5 


mA 


Vpp = 5.85V 


'CCl 


Vqc Current (Standby) 




10 


25 


mA 


CE~ = Viu OE = Vn 


l CC 2 [2! 


Vcc Current (Active) 




57 


100 


mA 


CE = 0E = V| L 


V| L 


Input Low Voltage 



-0.1 




0.8 


V 




V,H 


Input High Voltage 


2.2 




Vcc+1 


V 




Vol 


Output Low Voltage 






0.45 


V 


lOL = 2.1 mA 


VqH 


Output High Voltage 


2.4 






V 


l 0H = -400 



NOTES: 1. Vcc must be applied simultaneously or before Vpp and removed simultaneously or after Vpp. 



2. Vpp may be connected directly to Vcc except during programming. The supply current would then be the sum of Ice ancl 'PP1 • 

3. The tolerance of 0.6V allows the use of a driver circuit for switching the Vpp supply pin from Vcc ' n reac * to 25V for program- 
ming. 

4. Typical values are for T A = 25°C and nominal supply voltages. 

5. This parameter is only sampled and is not 100% tested. 

6. tACC2 is referenced to PD/PGM or the addresses, whichever occurs last. 



All inputs are TTL compatible, requiring a VIL 
between -.01 and 0.8V and a Vm of 2.2V mini- 
mum. Care should be exercised in selecting address 
buffers to ensure that the minimum Vih level is 
met by use of appropriate TTL circuit elements 
or pull-up resistors to V<X- 

The outputs are also TTL compatible, producing a 
VOL of 0.45V maximum at 2.1mA and a VoH 
of 2.4V with -400mA capability. 

A.C. Characteristics 

Figure 7, the read mode timing indicates the max- 
imum or minimum timing for the various timing 
parameters. Particular attention should be paid to 



l DF> chip deselect to output float time. This para- 
meter indicates that the output buffers of the 27 1 6 
are not guaranteed to _reach the high impedence 
state until 100ns after CS reaches Vih. If another 
device takes control of the output node before the 
first device output is in the high impedence state, 
excessive Ice current will be drawn. See the Appli- 
cations Section for further discussion. 

Power Down Mode 

The 2716 is the first MOS EPROM to have a com- 
pletely static power down mode. This mode is 
activated by raising the CE input to a TTL high 
level, with Vpp = 5 V. 




All times shown in parentheses are maximum 
times in nsec unless otherwise indicated. 



Figure 7. 2716 Read Waveforms. 



PD/PGM = V|L 



The power is reduced by 75% (from 500mW to 
125mW) during the time PD/PGM is high. 

When the CE pin is lowered to a TTL low level, the 
access time (tACC2) of 450ns is met as shown in 



Figure 8. Of course, tACC2 is referenced to either 
the _addresses becoming stable or to the rising edge 
of CE, whichever occurs last. Table III summarizes 
the A.C. Characteristics for both normal and power 
down read cycles. 



X 



STANDBY MODE 



— >PF — 

1100] 



DATA VALID FOR ADDRESS U 



> 



ADDRESS N+m 



ACTIVE MODE 



_ <ACC2 . 
(450) 



< 



DATA VALID FOR ADDRESS N+m 



>- 



NOTE: All times shown in parentheses are maximum 
times in nsec unless otherwise indicated. 



Figure 8. 2716 Power Down Read Waveforms. 



0"E = V||_ 



Table III. 2716 A.C. Characteristics. 

T A = 0°C to 70°C, V CC I 1 1 = +5V ±5%, Vpp! 2 ! = V cc ±0.6V [3) 



Symbol 


Parameter 


Limits 


Unit 


Test Conditions 


Min. 


Typ.Wl 


Max. 


*ACC1 


Address to Output Delay 




250 


450 


ns 


CE = OE = V| L 


*ACC2 


PD/PGM to Output Delay 




280 


450 


ns 


OE = V IL 


tco 


Chip Select to Output Delay 






120 


ns 


CE = V IL 


tpF 


PD/PGM to Output Float 







100 


ns 


OT=V IL 


tDF 


Chip Deselect to Output Float 







100 


ns 


CE = V IL 


*OH 


Address to Output Hold 









ns 


OE = CE = V| L 



PROGRAM MODE 
D.C. Characteristics 

The 27 1 6 requires a single TTL level pulse to pro- 
gram each address with the Vpp supply set to 25V. 
Addresses can be programmed in any sequence. 
The Vpp supply can be left at +25V continuously 
while programming; it can also be left at +25V for 
program verify cycles, but must be returned to 
the +5 volt level for normal read cycles to reduce 
power dissipation. A maximum of 30mA will be 
drawn from the Vpp supply when the CE pulse is 
high and OE is high; during read operations the Ippi 
specification of 5mA applies. 

The address and data inputs are TTL compatible 
during programming, with the same requirements 
of Vil and Vffl as for the Read Mode. The D.C. 
Characteristics for programming are shown in 
Table IV. To enable the device for programming, 



the OE pin is taken to Vjh and the correct address 
and data inputs provided. After the appropriate 
set up times, (see Figure 9) a single pulse from Vjx 
to Vih on the CE input for 50ms programs the 
desired address. 

During program operation, the outputs become the 
data inputs and should be treated as a three state 
bus. The same leakage, as well as Vil and Vih 
specifications apply to the outputs as for the 
inputs during normal read operations. 

The program pulse, which is a TTL pulse of 50ms 
duration, is applied to the CE input. During 
the time that this pulse is high, a maximum of 
30mA (ICC2) will be required from the Vpp power 
supply. Vpp can be left high (at +25V) to verify 
the programmed data, however, it must beTetumed 
to the 5V level to reduce power dissipation. Also, 
in order to reduce power dissipation, the CE 
pulse must not be left high longer than 55ms when 
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Symbol 


Parameter 


Min. 


Typ. 


Max. 


Units 


Test Conditions 


Ili 


Input Current (for Any Input) 






10 


MA 


V| N = 5.25V/0.45 


■ppi 


V PP Supply Current 






5 


mA 


CE = V 1L 


lpp 2 


V pp Supply Current During 
Programming Pulse 


, 




30 


mA 


CE = V| H 


•cc 


Vcc Supply Current 






100 


mA 




Vn 
* 1 L 


Input Low Level 


n 1 

-U. I 




Pi Q 

U.o 


V 




V,H 


Input High Level 


2.2 




v cc +i 


V 





NOTES: 1 . Intel's standard product warranty applies only to devices programmed to specifications described herein. 

2. V(jc m ust be applied simultaneously or before Vpp and removed simultaneously or after Vpp. The 2716 must not be inserted 
into or removed from a board with Vpp at 25 ±1 V to prevent damage to the device. 

3. The maximum allowable voltage which may be applied to the Vpp pin during programming is +26V. Care must be taken when 
switching the Vpp supply to prevent overshoot exceeding this 26V maximum specification. 




NOTE: ALL TIMES SHOWN IN PARENTHESES ARE MINIMUM TIMES AND ARE *.S£C UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 



Figure 9. 2716 Programming Waveforms. 



V PP = 25V ±1 V, V cc = 5V ±5% 



the Vpp supply is at +25V; it can be left high only 
with Vpp at +5V, which deselects the output and 
places the device in the low power standby mode. 

The tolerance on the Vpp supply is 25V ±1V. 
When switching the Vpp supply from +5Vto+25V, 
particular care should be taken to ensure that there 
is no overshoot above 26V; exceeding this can be 
destructive to the programming circuits on the 
device. It is also not permitted to "hot socket" the 
device in a programmer (with respect to the Vpp 



supply) as the resulting transients could cause the 
Vpp supply to exceed the maximum of 26V. 

A.C. Characteristics 

Figure 9 indicates the program mode timing, while 
Table V tabulates the various programming A.C. 
parameters. 

To program a 2716, the address, data and CS sig- 
nals must all be stable 2/as before the PD/PGM pin 
is pulsed high for 50ms ±5ms. This is shown in 
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Figure 9 as tAS, tDS and tcS- After the falling edge 
of the program pulse, these same signals must be 
held stable for 2jiS (tAH, tDH and tcSH); then the 
next address and data can be presented, sequentially 
or not according to the ease of system implemen- 
tation, and the next address programmed. In this 
manner it is possible to program an entire 2716 in 
approximately 100 seconds, while a single address 
requires only 50ms to program. 

PROGRAMMING 

A number of programmers are commercially avail- 
able that will properly program the 2716. Intel 
maintains a service whereby commercial program- 
mer manufacturers obtain design approval prior to 
marketing their device, in order to assure compati- 
bility with Intel specifications. This approval should 
be verified with the particular manufacturer prior 
to purchase. 



For those users who want to build their own pro- 
grammer, a design is included at the end of this 
section. 

Figure 10 illustrates a typical 2716 programmer 
block diagram. The address & data inputs can come 
from a system bus, or from toggle or thumbwheel 
switches. If system inputs are used, the Address 
Input Buffer should be a latch to allow the system 
bus to be free during the 50ms program time per 
address. The Data Input/Output Buffer should be 
of the bi-directional type to allow both program- 
ming and data verification. 

The start control activates the timing chain to gen- 
erate the required address and data setup and hold 
times, as well as the program pulse. 

The program timer latches the address and data in- 
puts stable and raises CS to Vjh, while the address 
and data setup timer delays the start of the program 
pulse for at least 2/us, which is the minimum re- 



Table V. 2716 A.C. Programming Characteristics. 



T A = 25°C ±5°C, V cc [21 = 5V ±5%, VppI 2 - 31 = 25V ±1V 



Symbol 


Parameter 


Min. 


Typ. 


Max. 


Units 




tAS 


Address Setup Time 


2 






lis 




tOES 


OE Setup Time 


2 






MS 




Ids 


Data Setup Time 


2 






US 




tAH 


Address Hold Time 


2 






MS 




tOEH 


OE Hold Time 


2 






MS 




tDH 


Data Hold Time 


2 






MS 




tDF 


Output Disable to Output Float Delay 







120 


ns 


CE = V IL 


tOE 


Output Enable to Output Delay 






120 


ns 


CE = Vil 


tpw 


Program Pulse Width 


45 


50 


55 


ms 




tPRT 


Program Pulse Rise Time 


5 






ns 




tPFT 


Program Pulse Fall Time 


5 






ns 





NOTES: 1. Intel's standard product warranty applies only to devices programmed to specifications described herein. 

2. Vcc rnust be applied simultaneously or before Vpp and removed simultaneously or after Vpp. The 2716 must not be inserted 
into or removed from a board with Vpp at 25 ±1V to prevent damage to the device. 

3. The maximum allowable voltage which may be applied to the Vpp pin during programming is +26V. Care must be taken when 
switching the Vpp supply to prevent overshoot exceeding this 26V maximum specification. 
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quired address and data setup time (tAS ar >d tps)- 
The program pulse timer is activated by the falling 
edge of the address and data setup timer, and gen- 
erates the required 50ms program pulse. The falling 
edge of the program pulse activates the address and 
data hold timer, (2/is minimum) and the falling 
edge of the data hold timer resets the program 
times, releasing the latch on the address and data in 
buffers, freeing the system for either a verify cycle 
or a program cycle on another address. 



On board programming is also very easily imple- 
mented with the 2716, as the CE pin functions _as 
a program inhibit, i.e.,_if a given device has OE 
high, Vpp = 25V, and CE low, it will not be pro- 
grammed. A system showing how on-board pro- 
gramming could be implemented is shown in Fig- 
ure 11. In the figure, device #4 will have address 
IFFh programmed with F4h, while the contents 
of address IFF in devices #1, #2 and #3 will be 
unaffected. 



ADDRESS 
INPUT 



START 
CONTROL 








DATA 
HOLD 
TIME 



Figure 10. 2716 Programmer Block Diagram. 




V C C (+5V) 



CE NO. 1 



2716 
NO. 1 



CE NO. 2 L° 



CE NO. 3 b£_ 



CE NO. 4 



2716 
NO. 2 



2716 
NO. 3 



2716 
NO. 4 



F4 H 



Do D7 



es, 



Figure 11. 2716 On Board Programming. 
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2716 Mini Programmer 

Figure 12 presents the schematic for a 2716 pro- 
grammer which is based on the block diagram 
shown in the previous section. This programmer 
has been design approved by Intel, by the same 
procedure used for commercial programmer manu- 
facturers. The programmer has several features that 
make it useful for small development labs. 

Manual Programming 

Selecting any Hex address with the 3 address input 
thumb wheel switches and entering it by depressing 
the load button will cause the selected address to 
be displayed in Hex. The data is then entered by 
way of the 2 Hex thumb wheel data switches. 
When programming the data, the PROGRAM but- 
ton is depressed, the location indicated by the 
address display is programmed and the address 
incremented to the next sequential location. For 
verification a verify mode is included that will 
automatically slowly step through all addresses, 
allowing for manual, visual verification of the pro- 
grammed data. The rate at which it sequences 
through the addresses is adjustable, and can be 
started at any location by way of the ADDRESS 
INPUT and LOAD ADDRESS switches. 

Duplicate Mode 

By selecting the duplicate mode, a 2716 placed in 
the READ ONLY socket will be duplicate and 
automatically compared with a 2716 placed 
in the PROGRAM socket. After verification a 
green "PASS" or a red "FAIL" LED will indicate 
the completion of the program cycle. A blank 
check is not performed. 

The design described here does not include a power 
supply design— the user must provide appropriate 
+5 volt and +25 volt power supplies. Current re- 
quirements, as measured on the prototype board, 
are about 1 A at +5V and 60mA at 25 V. 

The design also includes a transistor switch to pre- 
vent hot socketing of the 2716. As was mentioned 
in the programming section, it is not permitted to 
install a 27 1 6 in a socket with the +25 volts pre- 
sent: it must be switched on after the 2716 is in 
the socket and +5 volts is applied. 

ERASING 

Erasure begins to appear when the 2716 is exposed 
to light with wavelengths shorter than approxi- 
mately 4000 Angstroms (A). It should be noted 
that sunlight and certain types of fluorescent lamps 
have wavelengths in the 3 000^1000 A range. Con- 
stant exposure to room level fluorescent lighting 
could erase the typical 2716 in approximately 3.5 
years while it would take approximately 1 month 
to cause erasure when exposed to direct sunlight. 
If the 2716 is to be exposed to these types of 
lighting conditions for extended periods of time, 
opaque labels are available from Intel which should 



be placed over the 2716 window to prevent unin- 
tentional erasure. 

The recommended erasure procedure for the 2716 
is exposure to shortwave ultraviolet light which has 
a wavelength of 2537 Angstroms (A). The integrated 
dose (i.e., UV intensity x exposure time) for era- 
sure should be a minimum of 1 5 W-sec/cm 2 . The 
erasure time with this dosage is approximately 20 
minutes using an ultraviolet lamp with a 12000 
juW/cm 2 power rating. The 2716 should be placed 
within one inch from the lamp tubes during ex- 
posure. Some lamps have a filter on their tubes 
and this filter should be removed before erasure. 

The 2716 should not be under bias during erasure 
as current paths exist that will effectively cancel 
the energy being provided by the UV light. 

UV Sources 

There are several models of UV lamps that can be 
used to erase 2716's (see Table VII). The model 
numbers in the table refer to lamps manufactured 
by Ultra Violet Products of San Gabriel, Calif. 
In addition there are several other manufacturers, 
including Data I/O, PRO-LOG, Prometrics, and Tur- 
ner Designs. The individual manufacturers should be 
consulted for detailed product descriptions. 



Table VII. 


2716 Erase Time. 








REQUIRED TIME FOR 


MODEL 


POWER RATING 


INDICATED DOSAGE 






15 W-sec 






2716 


R-52 


13000pW/cm 2 


19.2 min 


S-52 


12000;uW/cm 2 


20.7 min 


S-68 


1200UMW/cm 2 


20.7 min 


UVS-54 


5700MW/cm 2 


43.8 min 


UVS-1 1 


5500pW/cm 2 


45.6 min 



According to the manufacturers, the output of the 
UV lamp bulb decreases with age. The output of 
the lamp should be verified periodically to ensure 
that adequate intensities are maintained. If this 
is not done, bits may be partially erased which will 
interfere with later programming and/or operation 
at high temperature. 

For lamps other than those listed, the erase time 
can be determined by using a UV intensity meter, 
such as the Ultra Violet Products model J-225. 
When a meter is used, the intensity should be mea- 
sured at the same position (distance from the lamp) 
as the EPROMs to be erased. This will require careful 
positioning to insure that the sensor will receive 
the same amount of UV light that the window of 
the EPROM will receive. 

The sensors used with most UV intensity meters 
showed reduced output with constant exposure to 
UV light. Therefore they should not be perma- 
nently placed inside the erasure enclosure; they 
should only be used for periodic measurements. 
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Under Programming And Under Erasing 

It is possible to "under program" the 2716 the 
same as it is with the 2708, such that the cell char- 
acteristic crosses the sense threshold. The result 
is that the cell apparently drops or picks up bits. 
As can be seen in Figure 13, the threshold char- 
acteristic has been shifted such that small changes 
in voltage or temperature will cause a "1" or a "0" 
to be sensed. This is always the result of insuffi- 
cient erasing or programming. For programming 
to cause this problem, the device has only been 
partially programmed, and the characteristic curve 
has been shifted to the sense threshold point and 
the device will again seem to either pick up or 
drop bits. For erasure to cause the problem, the 
device has only been partially erased, such that the 
characteristic curve has only been shifted (right to 
left in the figure) to the threshold. 

The cure in either case is to: 1) adequately erase 
by providing the required 15 W-sec/cm 2 of UV 
light at a frequency of 2537A or; 2) program in 
accordance with the specifications. 



Am □ 




V Tl (NOT PROGRAMMED 1 V Tfl (PROGRAMMED! 

SENSE THRESHOLD 
VOLTAGE ON GATE OF CELL ^ 



Figure 13. Effect of Under Programming or Under 
Erasure 



2716 Mini Programmer 

The Mini Programmer shown on the previous pages 
has been design approved by Intel and can be built 
as shown, or portions of the circuit can be modi- 
fied to fit a specific user circuit application. 

Circuit Description 

The Mini Programmer has several modes of opera- 
tion which are described below. 

Manual Program — Controlled by pushbutton 
switch S6, this mode allows the user to pro- 
gram the address displayed by the address 
input displays (L1-L3) with the data that is 
entered in the data input thumbwheels (S8 & 
S9). The desired address to be programmed is 
entered by way of the LOAD ADDRESS 
switch, S4. This transfers the contents of the 
address input thumbwheel switches (S1-S3) to 
the address input buffers and the address 
display LEDs, L1-L3. 

The desired data is entered in the form of 
two hexadecimal characters by way of the 
data input thumbwheel switches, S8 & S9. 
Prior to programming, the data output display 
will read FFh, indicating that the addressed 
location contains all highs, i.e., is erased. 

After the displayed address is programmed, 
the output display will momentarily display 
the contents of the programmed address, and 
then increment the address by 1 count, thus 
preparing the next sequential address to be 
programmed. Should other than the next 
sequential be desired, it is only necessary to 
dial in the new address and depress the LOAD 
ADDRESS pushbutton. 

Manual Verify — In order to assure the user 
that the correct data pattern has been entered 
in an entire program, a manual verify function 
has been included. In this mode, the address 
counter will slowly cycle through addresses 
starting with the address that was loaded by 
the LOAD' ADDRESS switch. The rate at 
which the counter will cycle is controlled by 
R16, and should be set for convenient visual 
recognition of the programmed data. 

Duplicate Mode — Duplicate mode allows the 
contents of another 2716 to be programmed 
into an erased device that is inserted in the 
program socket. Each location is programmed 
and verified, and the next sequential location 
is programmed. Upon completion, PASS-FAIL 
indication is provided by way of LEDs L6 and 
L7. 



Transistors Ql and Q2 provide for switching 
Vpp between 26 V and 5 V, while assuring that 
proper sequence and overshoot control is 
maintained. 
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Table VIII. 2716 Mini Programmer Parts List. 

IC1-3 74177 4-Bit Counter 

IC4 7404 Hex Driver 

IC5 74279 Quad Set/Reset Latch 

IC6, 20, 31 7400 Quad NAN D 

IC7-15 74367 Hex Tristate Driver 

IC16, 17 74135 Quad Exclusive OR/NOR Gates 

IC18 7430 8-lnput NAND 

IC19 7407 Open Collector, High Voltage Driver 

IC21 74133 13-lnputNAND 

IC22 7420 Dual 4-lnput NAND 

IC23-30 NE555 Timer 

Q1 MPS U02 Transistor 

Q2 2N3904 Transistor 

R1 3KH V.W Resistor 

R2 820H %W Resistor 

R3 27 14 W Resistor 

R4-15, 1KS1 %W Resistor 
31-38 

R16 1MH Potentiometer (VERIFY Clock Rate) 

R4-15 1K£2 %W Resistor 

R31-38 1KS7 %W Resistor 

R16 1M£7 Potentiometer 

R17 1Mfi 14 W Resistor 

R18 33KS1 14 W Resistor 

R19 51 KS7 y«W Resistor 

R20 750KJ2 14 W Resistor 

R21 100Kn 14 W Resistor 

R22 10K12 '/ 4 W Resistor 

R23 91 Kft 14 W Resistor 

R24 22KS1 14 W Resistor 

R25 10KS7 %W Resistor 

R26 910KS2 14 W Resistor 

R27, 29 24 KH 14 W Resistor 

R28, 30 20KH y 4 W Resistor 

C1,6, 9-12, 0.01 mF Capacitor 20 wvdc (min) 
15, 17, 18 

C2, 4, 5 0.1 aiF Capacitor 20 wvdc (min) 

C3 1.0/jF Capacitor 20 wvdc (min) 

C7 10juF Capacitor 20 wvdc (min) 

C8.14, 16 0.001mF Capacitor 20 wvdc (min) 

C13 0.05/jF Capacitor 20 wvdc (min) 

C19 0.005mF Capacitor 20 wvdc (min) 
S1-S3 (LSD-MSD): Address Input Switches 
(Cherry T-10 Thumbwheel) 

54 Address Load (Pushbutton) 

55 1 Hz Verify Clock SPST Switch 

56 Program Button (Pushbutton) 

57 Duplicate Mode SPST Switch 
S8, S9 (LSD-MSD): Data Input 

(Cherry T-10 Thumbwheel) 

PROM Sockets Textool 24-Pin ZIP DIP 

L1-L5 TIL311 Hexadecimal Display 

L6 MV5025 (Red LED) 

L7 MV5253 (Green LED) 
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AP-78 DESIGN WITH EPROMS FOR FUTURE FLEXIBILITY 

design. We must be practical in our designs and have 
flexibility to accommodate larger memory densities and 
more useful peripherals. Such a flexible, practical ap- 
proach will allow us to design-in the future today. 
Designing EPROM systems based on speculation of 
future events is indeed a risky business. Vendors intro- 
duce devices with different pinouts, varying power 
quirements and unique densities. A more prevalent 
problem is one of industry wide availability; how can 
one possibly implement a firm design based on 
precarious and unpredictable supplies? How are 
designers to foresee rapid advances in EPROM den- 
sities? And, what about microprocessor evolution? Why 
should we implement a long range design when 
answers to such questions are so unsure? The reasons 
are clear. A small additional effort now will save a com- 
plete redesign and reimplementation in the years ahead. 
In one particular area— EPROM memory systems— the 
tools are available now, today. 

The following paragraphs seek to refocus present 
EPROM design concepts. Flexible and creative ap- 
proaches that encourage straightforward system evolu- 
tion will be discussed. Simple and complex decoding 
schemes for device selection will be detailed and 
various control approaches explained. Logical design 
configurations that permit natural density upgrades will 
be noted. Finally, basic calculations aimed at determin- 
ing memory speed requirements are discussed. These 
general system concepts are intended to inform the 
reader of recent developments that provide greater flex- 
ibility and system understanding. 

In an ideal sense a flexible design would allow the use 
of all possible pinouts, package sizes, control schemes, 
and power requirements. To accomplish such univer- 
sality one would have to make available all voltage and 
system signals and jumper them in at each device loca- 
tion. Figure 1 details this jumpered implementation. 
Admittedly, such a design would be inefficient— never- 
theless, it fulfills all of our desired goals. Several power 
supply voltages are available, the pinout extends ad- 
dressing up to 512K bits, the package is a relatively 
modest 28 pins, both single and dual control schemes 
are available. In the remaining paragraphs an attempt 
will be made to preserve that flexibility while making the 
implementation a more practical one. 



Figure 1. 



BUS CONTENTION 

The most fundamental decision a designer has to face 
involves solving the bus contention problem. Bus con- 
tention can arise when multiple devices are connected 
to a common data bus. If chip selection is accomplished 
only through address decoding then timing incom- 
patibilities can result. The crucial timing parameters are 
address decode time (tAcc). time from active chip 
enable to data valid (t CE ), and device deselect time (t DF ). 
Basically, contention occurs when one device is being 
selected while another is undergoing deselection. The 



worst case is when devices driving opposite logic levels 
are involved. A timing incompatibility results from fast 
decode times and relatively slow device turnoff times. 
Figure 2 illustrates the timing relationships while Figure 
3 shows the physical circuit arrangement. The major 
problems that bus contention can cause are somewhat 
subtle in nature. Current and voltage spiking on the 
power supply rails is the most measurable one. Such 
noise can lead to a whole host of problems including in- 
valid data, false triggering, race conditions, and reflec- 
tions. In low performance systems these phenomena 
may have little effect— however— higher speed CPUs 
and mainframes can certainly be affected. Figure 4 
shows a photograph of bus contention and its effects 
on circuit voltages and currents. Typically, the system 
designer solves the contention problem by making 
worst case timing calculations of decoder delays and 
EPROM turnoff times. Unfortunately, these parameters 
are subject to wide variation over time and temperature 
and correct designs on paper may not function in a 
realistic environment. When multiple cards with fast 
RAMs and PROMs are connected to a common bus the 
calculation and interaction becomes extremely com- 
plex. Schemes for device selection that rely only on 
decoded addresses (single line control) require inten- 
sive design efforts, with less than sure results. These 
schemes are thus prime candidates for bus contention 
problems. 
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Figure 2. 1-Llne Control Timing 
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Figure 3. Bus Contention Path 




Another means of device selection that completely elim- 
inates the possibility of bus contention is a 2-line con- 
trol scheme. All higher density Intel EPROMs possess 
this power down control architecture. Contention is 
eliminated through^ the use of an Output Enable (OE) 
control pin. The OE line controls the EPROM's tri-state 
output buffer and is designed to merge directly with the 
microprocessor outputs. The microprocessor allows 
data transfer through address decode and system con- 
trol signals (typically RD in Intel processors). Chip 
selection is based on address decode as before, 
however, the microprocessor controls when data is 
allowed onto the bus through the OE pin. Generous tim- 
ing between addresses and output enable guarantee 
that no contention will exist. Figure 5 illustrates 2-line 
control timing; Figure 6 shows oscilloscope photo- 
graphs of system operation. It is clear that 2-line control 
frees the designer from much of the burden in assess- 
ing system timings. In addition, the design func- 
tionability is somewhat more assured than in a single 
control situation. Two-line control, an attribute of Intel 
products, thus reduces the burden that bus contention 
places on the system designer. 



EPROM DENSITY UPGRADES 

A fundamental advantage of flexible EPROM system 
design is the ability to increase storage capacity 
without hardware modification. The optimum situation 
would be one in which components of higher byte den- 
sities could be plugged directly into a socket used for 
lower densities. This gives the designer a wide range of 
options to tailor his memory system size to a particular 
application. A universal EPROM card is then available to 
a broad range of different products— saving design time 
and hardware costs. In designing such a system, several 
questions need to be addressed: Are EPROMs going to 
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be used for program store in a production mode? Are 
ROMs to be used to replace EPROMs during produc- 
tion? Is board space at a premium? Are second sources 
available? 

Generally a present generation EPROM pinout deter- 
mines the next generation ROM pinout. If one is plan- 
ning to utilize ROMs in a production mode, this generali- 
ty is significant. However, if EPROMs are to be used 
solely, one must consider the present EPROM pinout 
and foresee the changes that will allow higher densities. 
If many different pinouts become available simul- 
taneously, we are offered a confusing choice in assess- 
ing what pinout will become a volume standard. Unfor- 



tunately, we cannot accommodate all of the possible 
variations. 

It is generally agreed that future developments in device 
density will occur through the conversion to 28 pin 
sites; such a direction is currently favored by the JEDEC 
standards committee. The advantage of. such an ap- 
proach is that lower capacity components can be in- 
serted directly into the 28 pin site. This leaves the user 
with a wide range of board level densities to choose 
from. Figure 7 indicates one possible upgrade path for 
the near term; longer range possibilities are difficult to 
assess. In any event, the notable feature about the 28 
pin site is its ability to accommodate very large EPROM 
densities. The addition of 4 pins allows a factor of 16 in- 
crease over the 2732 density. This future 51 2K bit device 
will even preserve the 2-line control scheme. Admitted- 
ly, these densities are some time away, however, more 
powerful microprocessors are becoming available that 
require large storage densities. 

A basic design approach involves providing addresses 
on the board level for the highest foreseeable density 
(64K bytes in this case). Switches or jumpers then allow 
plug compatibility for different devices. One card 
accommodates all densities instead of a single board 
matched to a particular device. The flexibility gained 
would allow an "off the shelf" EPROM card that could 
be used for simple and complex system implementa- 
tions. Product life can then be protracted because board 
level designs are kept intact for future developments. It 
would seem that the incremental cost in providing 28 
pin sites is small in comparison to the benefit realized. 
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Figure 7. EPROM Density Upgrades 



DECODING 

Before any significant universality can be achieved, it is 
necessary to create a flexible decoding arrangement. 
Depending on the nature of the application, decoding 
schemes vary from the very simple to the extremely 

complex. 

When there are few devices residing in system the most 
effective scheme is a simple NAND gate. Such an imple- 
mentation is the lowest in cost, both from a component 
and power requirements standpoint. Figure 9 shows an 
arrangement for two devices. The major flaw with such 
an approach is the lack of simple density evolution. In 
addition, one must be careful to prevent bus contention 
when only using single line control (the rapid selection 
through the gate being the source of the problem). 



A somewhat more common and flexible approach is the 
use of decoders such as the Intel 8205. Decoders allow 
selection of a greater number of devices yet, unfor- 
tunately, they lack the complexity to automatically com- 
pensate for changes in device density. Decoders are 
somewhat more expensive than single gate selection 
schemes. Figure 10 shows the decoder in a typical 
system application. 
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Figure 9. Nand Gate Decoding 



Figure 10. MSI Decoder Implementation 



The most flexible means of addressing the device selec- 
tion problem is an LSI approach. Dense Bipolar PROMs 
provide high speed as well as complex gating ability and 
thus offer a potent solution to direct density upgrades. 
The basic circuit operation allows the selection of dif- 
ferent page boundaries, the PROM map then causes 
automatic segmentation. By programming the PROM 
with a universal decoding map, higher density parts can 
be inserted directly into 28 pin sites with no hardware 
modification. The PROM map is constructed in such a 
way as to maximize the number of different device den- 
sities that are plug compatible. In addition, the ability to 
interface 8 and 16 bit systems is also required. Figure 1 1 
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Figure 11. Universal PROM Decoder 



For MCS-80/85, address input to 3636 looks like: 
(MSB) .SzS^p, ,0 0A 15 A 14| , A 13 A 12 An A 10| (LSB) 



s 2 


Si 


So 




DEVICE 













2758 








1 




2716 





1 







2732 





1 


1 




2764 


1 










128K 


1 





1 




256K 





















































shows the hardware implementation of such a scheme; 
Figure 12 is a PROM map that satisfies 8085, 8086, and 
8088 processor interfaces with EPROM chip densities 
ranging from 1K byte to 64K bytes. In 8 bit micro- 
processor systems the decoder will handle 2716, 2732, 
64K, 128K and 256K bit devices. The maximum decode 
capacity is 64K bytes. For 8086 systems, devices up to 
51 2K bits can be decoded with a maximum capacity of 
256K bytes. 

In practice, the user sets the decoder page boundary by 
selecting switches S0-S2. The mode select table relates 
those switch positions to the device density that is to be 
used in the socket. Depending on the microprocessor 
status (8085, 8088, or 8086), switches S3 and S4 are 
adjusted. These switches allow the decoder to interpret 
byte or word accesses in 16 bit systems. As noted 
before, Figure 11 details such a scheme. Figures 11a 
and 11b indicate the switch positions and PROM ad- 
dressing for 8085 and 8086 systems. 
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For MCS-86, address input to 3636 looks like: 
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, S 2 S 1 S 0, 
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(LSB) (MSB) ,52 5,30! | A p BHE' A 16 A 15| , A 14 A 13 A 12 A„ | (LSB) 
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DEVICE 

256K 
256K 
512K 
512K 
512K 
512K 



BYTE 

NONE 

HI 

LO 
BOTH 
NONE 

HI 



"Note BHE complemented to active high. 

For MCS-80/85 systems using "128K," no more than 4 
devices may be used, and they must be enabled by out- 
puts 1 -4 of 3636 (sockets 0-3 on page 1 ). No more than 2 
"256Ks" may be used, and they must be enabled by out- 
puts 1-2 of 3636 (sockets 0-1 on page 1). 

For MCS-86 systems using "512Ks," no more than 4 
devices may be used, and they must be configured in the 
manner of pages 0-1 as described in Figure 11. 
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MEMORY PERFORMANCE CALCULATIONS 
AND THE MEMORY MATRIX 

An extremely important factor In implementing a cost 
effective design is appropriate speed selection of 
EPROM devices. In determining required memory 
parameters, one must consider several factors. Proc- 
essor speeds, card layout, buffer and latch delays, and 
capacitive loading effects all must be assessed. The 
following considerations are important in selecting the 
most appropriate and cost effective memory device. 



An important decision regards the use of bus cycle wait 
states. If one can tolerate any number of wait state 
cycles, the following discussion will have little Impor- 
tance. However, if the decision is between none, 1, or 2 
states, the memory matrix is a useful tool in making 
such a decision. The matrix (for Intel Microprocessors) 
is shown in Figure 13. It simply relates microprocessor 
type and system configuration to worst case memory 
speed requirements. The numbers in each of the matrix 
cells are worst case t CE times. They represent the com- 
bination of all the system attributes on the matrix axis. 




8085A 8085A-2 8086 8086-2 

(3 MHz) (5 MHz) (SMHz) (8 MHz) 



Figure 13. Microprocessor/Memory Matrix 
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To generate such a number array one must have a fairly 
complete understanding of the memory microprocessor 
interface. We will consider the system in Figure 14 and 
the relevant data paths noted there. The access 
scenario is as follows: The microprocessor issues an 
address onto its address/data bus. The multiplexed ad- 
dress is latched, and delayed; the address may be 
delayed further by bus drivers. The address is then 
decoded (another delay) and CE reaches the memory 
device. Valid data then appears on the device output 
pins after t CE . This data is propagated and delayed 
through levels of data transceivers and finally reaches 
the microprocessor. Depending on the circuit arrange- 
ment, wire lengths may increase these delays, and small 
capacitive loading may decrease them. The buffer and 
latch blocks may be several layers deep to accom- 
modate different system sizes and applications. 

To provide a complete explanation of matrix derivation, 
Figures 15 and 16 are referenced extensively. A realistic 
example is provided for clarity. 

The microprocessor system consists of a CPU card, in 
this case an 8086 processor with one level of buffering, 
and a remote memory card which is composed of 6 
EPROMs and a buffer. There are 8 of these cards in the 
system, some of which contain RAM and PROM. Phy- 
sically, the system could reside in a rack mounting with 
a total distance between CPU buffer and EPROM of 36 
inches. 



Two calculations will be discussed— memory perform- 
ance requirements and system timing margins. The 
memory performance parameters under consideration 
are t ACC and t CE . The output enable time t e can be 
calculated in a similar manner. We will proceed as 
follows: 

1. Determine the processor requirements. 

• Time from addresses to data valid 

2. Determine time from addresses to CE. 

• Consider propagation delays 

• Consider capacitive effects 

• Consider wiring delays 

3. Determine the propagation delay from memory de- 
vice to microprocessor. 

Referring now to Figure 15. Arrows within data paths in- 
dicate the calculation flow. The sectioned boxes con- 
tain several pieces of information that are pertinent to 
the overall calculation. The sections contain wiring 
delays, capacitance timing advantages (which are sub- 
tracted from propagation delays), and latch or trans- 
ceiver delays. The long rectangle to the immediate right 
contains the total propagation delay through that circuit 
section. This delay is subtracted from the incoming per- 
formance requirement in the upper left box— resulting 
in the quantity in the upper right. The delay is sub- 
tracted because memory speed must increase to com- 
pensate for relatively slow peripherals. The calculation 
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Figure 14. Timing Example 
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Figure 16. System Margins Timing Flow 
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continues in a similar fashion throughout the system 
returning finally to the CPU data pins. Two numbers are 
provided in the lower set of boxes— one for t ACC , the 
other for t CE . The final result appears at the lowest left 
buffer in the diagram and is repeated in the square la- 
beled Memory Requirements. Figure 15 then shows the 
calculation path for EPROM performance needs. 

Margins on the other hand are calculated in Figure 16. 
The flow is identical to the previous discussion except 
that in this case we assume the memory parameters and 
calculate the associated margins for the peripheral cir- 
cuitry. The memory parameters are then subtracted 
from the timings just as if they were propagation delays. 
The final result appears in the same place as the 
previous example but is a system timing margin. A 
number that is less than zero indicates that the memory 
or peripheral circuit is too slow, and will necessitate the 
use of bus cycle wait states. 

A computer generated diagram that physically il- 
lustrates the timing flow is shown in Figure 17. The 
diagram is for a similar system to the one discussed but 
does not include wiring or capacitive affects. 



The memory matrix is then built from this technique. 
The cells for zero wait states are filled by calculation of 
different system configurations. Multiple wait state 
times are simply results of adding clock cycles to the 
full speed numbers. The usefulness of the memory 
matrix lies in its ability to condense many system at- 
tributes into a simple form. Memory selection and 
system cost/benefit tradeoffs can be easily compared 
by fitting memory speed (and its associated cost) to 
desired system performance. 

The scope of the previous discussion involved in- 
tegrating many EPROM system design concepts. Bus 
contention and its causes, effects and solution was 
detailed. Simple and straightforward density upgrades, 
coupled with universal PROM decoding provided the 
basis for a universal EPROM card. Finally, the memory 
matrix and its derivation gave us a useful way of focus- 
ing many system attributes. Above all, we have stressed 
the importance of planning for the future by being flex- 
ible in our design implementations. The cost for such 
flexibility is small and can be quite easily justified 
based on the benefit received. 
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Figure 17. 8086 Configuration 4. 3625 Decode 
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AP-93 THE NEED FOR SPEED-THE FUTURE IS NOW 



INTRODUCTION - SYSTEM SPEED AND 
EFFICIENCY 

With the advent of high performance microprocessing 
units, one must seriously consider the implications of 
processing speed and memory interface. As the proc- 
essor becomes more and more powerful, with a higher 
throughput capability, the memory element in the 
system is burdened more heavily. The sophisticated and 
high performance 16-bit microprocessors (8086-2, the 
Z8000, the MC68000) require high performance mem- 
ories. We are specifically referring to program store 
memories, PROMs or EPROMs. Because the micro- 
processor spends a large proportion of its time executing 
out of a program store medium, it is important that the 
memory be synergistically matched to the processing 
element. The throughput of the system as a whole 
depends on the speed at which the microprocessor cycles 
and the speed at which the memory elements can 
respond. 

If the CPU can cycle very quickly and the memory 
elements cannot respond, the overall efficiency is 
limited by the memory access speeds. Thus, with high 
speed CPU and a low performance memory, the ability 
of the system to assimilate a large amount of informa- 
tion is limited. The system is incompatible and does not 
work in tandem. It is very important then to understand 
the interface between the microprocessing element and 
the non-volatile program store in order to realize effi- 
cient interaction. 

The purpose of this discussion is to elaborate concepts 
regarding high performance CPUs and their effects on 
memory elements. We will consider the mathematical 
basis for the system as a whole; how the CPU, the 
peripheral delay circuitry, and the memory elements act 
in a predictable fashion. We will mathematically repre- 
sent the system interface. Based on this mathematical 
representation we can practically apply the character- 
istics of external circuitry to the required memory access 
times. This can be related to the efficiency of the micro- 
processor with regard to operating cycle time and the 
use of wait states. We will also consider specifically the 
8086, the 8085A-2, the Z8001 and the MC68000 with 
respect to their requirements for high performance non- 
volatile memories. The underlying goal is to address the 
concepts that will allow the system engineer to design a 
synergistically compatible system. The synergistic ap- 
proach allows the use of high performance microproc- 
essors in an environment where their ability can be fully 
realized. The use of the processor in a system with a 
large number of wait states is not a viable alternative. 
One does not gain any throughput or processing effi- 
ciency by using a low performance memory element 
with a high performance CPU. We will thus attempt to 
set forth concepts that are relevant to these high per- 
formance machines and demonstrate that with regard to 
future developments in memory access requirements, we 
have now reached a future with regard to access time. 
We will demonstrate that a sub-200 ns access memory 



device is a requirement for high performance CPUs in 
medium to large system configurations. 

THE EPROM MICROPROCESSOR 
INTERFACE 

The evolution of the microprocessor has led us to a 
point where the ability of the device to address larger 
memory spaces has been increased dramatically. The 
first eight-bit microprocessing elements were able to ad- 
dress on the order of 64K bytes of information. How- 
ever, with the new developments in the high perfor- 
mance microprocessor area, some devices can access up 
to 16 megabytes of information. As we have progressed 
to a point of requiring larger memory densities, 
microprocessor designers have had to deal with the 
trade-off between the pin density and system hardware 
requirements. There are two schools of thought in that 
area; one being the use of two separate buses for ad- 
dressing information within the system. The 8080 is an 
example of such a structure; addresses are on one set of 
pins and data on another set. With the development of 
higher performance devices such as the 8085, we have 
seen a progression to a multiplexed bus architecture. 
This multiplexed architecture places both address and 
data on the same set of pins at different points in time. 
As we have moved to the high performance area a 
similar set of changes has occurred. The 8086 is an ex- 
tension of the 8085 in that regard, as all sixteen ad- 
dress/data lines are multiplexed. There is an addition of 
four extra address lines for upward addressing capabili- 
ty, which are not multiplexed. The Zilog Z8001 is 
another device that uses a multiplexed bus architecture. 
The Motorola 68000 has taken the approach of keeping 
separate bus structures within the device; thus there are 
separate address and data pins. The disadvantage of the 
separate structure architecture is the large size of the 
package required due to the increased number of pins 
(40 for the 8086 vs. 48 for the Z8001 and 64 pins for the 
MC68000). 

Because of the multiplexed architecture, requirements 
have been placed on the system as a whole to provide 
proper signals to the peripheral elements. If the memory 
and I/O elements within the system operate on a non- 
multiplexed basis, there is a requirement that the 
address/data bus be demultiplexed. In a large system 
configuration it would not be wise in any event to run a 
multiplexed bus structure over long distances without 
making proper level shifts and enhancements of noise 
level immunity. Thus in a medium to large system, there 
is a requirement that the signals coming out of the 
microprocessor be demultiplexed and their drive levels 
increased. 

However, the addition of peripheral circuitry in inter- 
facing to the memory elements in the system places a 
burden on those external elements. The microprocessor 
operates at a fixed rate, requesting information during a 
period of time that it requires. The external memory 
must respond within this time window. The time from 
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when the processor requests some action from the 
peripheral circuitry is fixed and finite. If this informa- 
tion does not arrive at the microprocessor during the 
correct time frame, then the device will execute based on 
the state of data bus. If the periphery does not respond 
the data bus will be indeterminate. Thus if there is any 
delaying circuitry between the microprocessor and the 
information source in the system, the requirement for 
speed is placed on the data source. The greater the delay 
between the microprocessor and the PROM element, 
the larger the burden on access speed. 

For example: in a system that requires valid data 300 ns 
after addresses are sent out, we can discuss several situa- 
tions. In the first case we can assume that there is no 
delay between the memory element and the microproc- 
essing unit. In this instance a 300 ns access time is re- 
quired. However, should we place latches and buffers 
between the microprocessor and the memory, perhaps 
with a delay of 50 ns, the requirement on the access time 
is 250 ns. Thus we see direct correlation between the 
amount of peripheral delay, the access speed of the 
memory, and the basic cycle time of the microprocessor. 
Since this memory cycle time is fixed, there is a greater 
requirement placed on the memory if the system is large. 

Should we have a multicard system with latches and 
buffers, perhaps on each card level, we might experience 
at most three levels of delay in one direction to the 
memory element. This means that the addresses are 
propagated through three levels of gate delays, and the 
data returns through another three levels. Thus the total 
delay time through system can be as many as 6 levels. 
This is quite a significant burden to place on the 
memory elements. It indicates that as the microproc- 
essing systems become higher performance with faster 
memory cycle times, requirements on access speeds in- 
crease. Three levels are said to be the maximum because 
of several considerations. First, we would expect that 
any signal leaving a card should be buffered, indicating 
one level of buffering. Second, we would expect to buf- 
fer signals as they enter a remote card. The third level 
would be located in a multiprocessing architecture with 
multiple processors on one card. Three levels are the 
very worst case. 

There are several factors that impact the performance 
requirements of an EPROM device in the system. The 
first factor is the intrinsic characteristic of the CPU. 
That is, how does the rate at which the CPU runs affect 
the memory cycle time? For a fixed frequency, what 
equations determine the rate at which data is gained 
from the memory elements? The second consideration is 
the peripheral delay within the system: how much time 
is lost for latching, buffering, and driving of signals? 
The following requirement is an accumulation of the 
first two, that being the memory access time require- 
ment. The memory requirements can be broken down 
into four factors. The first is the access time, tAcc- The 
second, the time from chip enable to valid data, tcE- 



The third is the time from output enable to data valid, 
t E- The final consideration is the time from output 
enable inactive to data float, t DF . The last two 
parameters mentioned refer to the output enable func- 
tion which has been realized to eliminate bus contention 
within a system environment. 

In summary, the memory access requirement is im- 
pacted directly by the speed at which the CPU operates 
and the amount of peripheral delay existing within the 
system. As the system grows larger, the peripheral delay 
increases, and the requirement on the memory becomes 
more stringent. The underlying concept is that the CPU 
should be able to operate at maximum speed without 
wait states. We can represent all of these variables in a 
fairly simple way. This is done through a concept called 
the surface of compatibility. 

THE SURFACE OF COMPATIBILITY 

The surface of compatibility is a mathematical concept 
that allows representation of the microprocessor and the 
EPROM interface. The concept is a universal one in 
that the microprocessor can operate at any frequency 
within its allowed range, and given any peripheral delay, 
the memory requirement can be calculated. Basically, 
the surface of compatibility is a result of a three- 
dimensional plot of the characteristics that we have just 
been discussing. If one plots the CPU clock frequency 
on one axis, and the peripheral delay in the system on 
the other axis, the resulting memory requirements can 
be represented on the final axis. If these characteristics 
are plotted over the entire range of the CPU operating 
frequency, a surface develops which indicates operation 
for zero wait states. Any point on the surface indicates a 
synergistic system interaction. 

In plotting the characteristics, the CPU clock rate and 
the peripheral delay are the dependent variables. The 
memory access requirement is the independent variable 
and is calculated from the previous two factors. The 
clock rate is used to calculate the basic memory cycle re- 
quirement. Each microprocessor has a different char- 
acteristic equation governing the relationship between 
clock cycle time and memory cycle time. The equations 
for some common processors are listed in Figure 1. 
Typically, the relationship between clock cycles and 



DEVICE 


EQUATION 




8085A 


tadv = (5/2 +N)T- 225 «S 


MAXIMUM 


80B5A-2 


tadv = (5/2 + N)T-150ns 


MAXIMUM 


8086 t a dv = 3{TCLCL) - TCLAV - TDVCL 
= (3 + N)T-140 ns 


MAXIMUM 


8086-2 


t ad v = (3 + N)T-80 ns 


MAXIMUM 


Z8001 


Wv = (2+N)T-100 ns 


MAXIMUM 


MC68000 


t a dv = (3+N)T-150 
tadv = (3 + N)T-100 


MAXIMUM 
TYPICAL 



T = CLOCK PERIOD 



Figure 1. Memory Cycle Time Equations 
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memory cycle time is a linear one; a certain number of 
clock cycles adjusted by some constant yields the 
memory cycle time. 

The other variable, the peripheral delay associated with 
the buffering and latching circuitry is dependent on the 
physical characteristics of the system. If a certain kind 
of latch is used, it has associated with it a finite delay. 
This delay can be assumed to be the worst case for strin- 
gent engineering requirements, or in fact, can be a 
typical value depending on the system designer. With 
respect to the surface of compatibility, this peripheral 
delay includes only the address delay and the data delay 
between the memory and the microprocessor element. 
Thus if one has a latch and driver between the address 
pins of the CPU and the address pins of the memory, 
these devices represent the address delay. As the 
memory responds to those addresses, the delay in prop- 
agating to the CPU represents the data delay. Thus 
there are two levels of delay: address and data. Those 
accumulated are the total peripheral delay between the 
memory and the microprocessor. We can reduce the 
burden to the memory by reducing the delay through 
this peripheral circuitry. 

The final independent variable, the memory access re- 
quirement, is calculated by taking the difference be- 
tween the first two quantities mentioned. That is, if the 
microprocessor requires data 400 ns from addresses, 
and 200 ns of delay exists, the requirement on the 
memory is 200 ns. Thus we have a linear relationship 
between the memory cycle time and the peripheral 
delay. One simply subtracts the two to get the final 
memory access requirement. 

The resulting three-dimensional plot of these factors 
yields the surface of compatibility for the system. Since 
the peripheral delay is plotted over a wide range, we can 
represent virtually any system configuration on this sur- 
face of compatibility. We do not have to tailor the 
calculation to one particular system. We can range the 
peripheral delay over many values, thus making it 
universal. For a large system we simply pick the associ- 
ated peripheral delay and read the memory requirement 
off the access time axis. For example, given a fixed CPU 
clock cycle time of 4 megahertz we simply locate CPU 
speed against the associated peripheral delay of the 
system. Those two points locate a point on the surface 
of compatibility and indicate the memory access time re- 
quirement. Thus by describing the peripheral delay 
mathematically and the relationship between CPU clock 
cycle and memory access cycle mathematically, we can 
generate a universal plot of the performance of a CPU 
given any delay. The surface of compatibility shows us 
the relationship between these factors. It allows us to 
calculate the memory access requirement for any given 
CPU speed and any given peripheral delay. 



The surface of compatibility itself may be somewhat 
academic, in that it only describes the system and does 
not provide us with an extremely convenient way of 
relating all these variables. The surface of compatibility 
being three dimensional is difficult to read and is diffi- 
cult to obtain precise numbers from. However, the sur- 
face provides the basis for the generation of several 
things. It allows the generation of the memory matrix 
which is a concept that involves specific points on the 
surface of compatibility. It also allows the formulation 
of an access time requirements computer. This require- 
ments computer is a practical implementation of the 
surface of compatibility. 

The surface of compatibility is also useful from another 
respect. We have said that there is an intimate relation- 
ship between peripheral delay and memory access re- 
quirements. As the peripheral delay increases, the re- 
quirements on the memory become greater. On the 
other hand, if we have a fixed memory access speed, the 
associated timing margin within our system can be 
calculated. Thus there are two ways to look at the sur- 
face of compatibility. First, we can generate a memory 
performance requirement from the system parameters. 
Secondly, given the system parameters, the system 
margin can be determined. 

To summarize, we have seen that the surface of com- 
patibility is a way to conceptually represent the relation- 
ship between the CPU and the memory element over the 
operating range of the microprocessor. Any given CPU 
clock frequency and any peripheral delay will indicate 
one finite value for the memory access requirement. The 
surface of compatibility indicates this to us mathe- 
matically. The surface allows specific points to be 
calculated in the case of the memory matrix, and allows 
the generation of a memory access requirement cal- 
culator, which is a useful tool in addressing these con- 
cepts. The surface of compatibility relates the EPROM 
memory speed that the CPU demands on a system level. 

SPECIFIC MEMORY REQUIREMENTS 
CALCULATIONS 

Now that we have discussed the surface of compatibility 
as the basis for memory requirements calculations, they 
can be applied realistically to practical systems. Figure 2 
is the surface of compatibility for the 8085A-2; a high 
performance 8-bit processor. Figures 3, 4 and 5 are sur- 
faces of compatibility for high performance 16-bit 
microprocessors. There is one for the 8086 and 8086-2, 
one for the Z8001, as well as the MC68000. We will 
eventually discuss some specific system configurations 
which will indicate that all three of these microproc- 
essors require high performance memories. These high 
performance memory requirements are access times on 
the order of 200 ns. The 8086 is somewhat less stringent 
than the other devices, yet all three require high per- 
formance memories. Such devices have not been 
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Figure 3A. 8086 Surface of Compatibility Figure 4. Z8000 Surface of Compatibility 



available in the past. The new 2732A, recently intro- 
duced by Intel, is a 250 ns device with speed selection to 
200 ns, in a 4K x 8 organization. Efficient system inter- 
action is now preserved by providing high performance 
EPROM devices. 

In calculating specific memory requirements there are 
two approaches. One approach involves using the sur- 
face of compatibility directly, the other involves dia- 
gramming the physical system with regard to timing. We 
will illustrate both methods and show that such theories 
are sound. 



The first system configuration will be one that is based 
on the 8085 A-2. The first step in using the surface of 
compatibility is to determine the operating frequency of 
the microprocessor. Assuming that the 8085 operates at 
its peak value of 5 megahertz, we can calculate through 
the equation in Figure 1 that the memory cycle time is 
350 ns. The next factor to consider is the delay through 
address drivers, data buffers and data drivers. The 
system under consideration is assumed to have two sets 
of address buffer elements and two sets of data buffer 
elements. Thus, as the addresses emerge from the micro- 
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Figure 5. MC68000 Surface of Compatibility 



processor they are delayed through two sets of latches, 
and then reach the memory device. After the memory 
device has accessed information within, information is 
placed onto the data bus through one data transceiver, 
then another data transceiver, and finally the data 
reaches the microprocessor. This physical flow is illus- 
trated in Figure 6. The microprocessor and the memory 
exist on the left and the right side of diagram respec- 
tively. Between the microprocessor and the memory are 
the four different blocks, each of them representing a 
latch or a buffer device. These blocks contain informa- 
tion about the timing delays through the system. In 
calculating the peripheral delay associated with the 
system configuration, we have several factors to con- 
sider. The first is the actual propagation delay through 
the latch or buffer element. The second is the effects of 
capacitive loading on these devices. As more capaci- 
tance is placed on the outputs of the latch or buffers, the 
propagation delay can be expected to increase. The final 
factor is the length of wiring between the buffer and the 
next stage in the system. We would expect that as the 
distances between the buffering elements get greater, the 
peripheral delay increases as well. We can figure on the 
order of 1 ns per inch for wiring delay. For purposes of 
this discussion, we will simplify the argument by saying 
that the elements within the system will not be fully 
loaded capacitively and that the wiring delays are fairly 
short. We can assume that the contribution due to capa- 
citance and the contribution due to wiring will offset 
one another; we will only consider the propagation 
delay through the latch or buffer device. 



We will now discuss the 8085A-2 system specifically. As 
was mentioned, the time between addresses and re- 
quired data to the microprocessor is 350 ns. This 
number appears in the upper box at the microprocessor. 
We can assume that the first latch has a delay of 22 ns. 
The time going into the latch is 350. The time remaining 
coming out of the latch would then be 328 ns. You can 
see the 328 ns in the right-hand portion of the first latch 
box area. The signal is then propagated into the second 
latch which again has a delay of 22 ns. We emerge with a 
time of 306 ns. Assuming that we want to calculate the 
memory requirements, the memory is assumed to have 
zero delay. The remaining time within the system will 
tell us how much the memory access requirement can be 
for margin. Assuming that the memory has an access 
time of 0, the data is then propagated through a bi- 
directional data transceiver, with a 22 ns delay. The re- 
maining time is now 284 ns which can be shown at the 
left-hand side of the first data transceiver box. We then 
propagate through another transceiver with the same 
delay of 22 ns and the final delay into the microproc- 
essor is 262 ns. Thus we have seen that the peripheral 
delay associated with the system configuration is 88 ns 
and the required memory access time is 262 ns. This 262 
ns indicates that there will be margin within the 
system. This parameter is the tAcc parameter, that is 
address to data valid. Should we want to calculate 
similar time for tcE. we would simply subtract out the 
decoder delay in addition to all the other peripheral 
delays. For example, if we had an 18 ns decoder delay, 
the required t C £ time would be 244 ns. 

The converse way of handling this exercise is to assume 
a finite delay through the memory element. The access 
time in the memory can be looked at as a propagation 
delay, just as a propagation delay through a latch or a 
buffer. Again, assuming the 350 ns basis cycle time and 
assuming that we have a memory device with a 200 ns 
access time, the system margin can be calculated in the 
same way we calculated the access requirement. There is 
an 88 ns delay throughout the system and with the 200 
ns access memory the total propagation delay through 
the latches, the memory and the return transceivers is 
288 ns. That leaves us the 62 ns of system margin. 
Depending on the constraints the system designer places 
on the timing margins, this may be adequate or too 
little. 

A similar calculation can be done for the toE parameter, 
the time from when output enable is active to data re- 
quired at the microprocessor. The critical time path is 
different because the relevant control signal is not an 
address line but a processor control line, the read line. 
The calculations would be as follows: the time from 
read active to data valid is 150 ns. Assuming that there is 
no buffering delay of the read signal, then read reaches 
the memory element directly from the microprocessor. 
Assuming again that the toE would be to calculate the 
system margin we then start with ns at the data 
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Figure 6A. Physical Timing Path 
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transceiver. The first data transceiver gives us a delay of 
22 ns, the second another delay of 22 ns. Thus, the toE 
parameter is on the order of 106 ns assuming system 
margin. On the other hand, as was done before, we can 
calculate a system margin given a toE parameter. 
Assuming that we have a toE parameter of 100 ns, and a 
system delay of 44 ns as before, then we have a total 
system margin with regard to toE of 26 ns - We nave tnus 
just discussed the calculation of tAcc. *ce ancl toE- A 
similar calculation can be made with regard to toF> but 
the relevant parameter here is the rising edge of read un- 
til either ALE active or the next change of addresses at 
the address/data pins. 

The first method of physically walking through the cir- 
cuit has led us to an access requirement of 262 ns. We 
can arrive at the same number by backtracking to the 
surface of compatibility. We simply put two points on 
the surface that describe the dependent variables of the 
system. The first point would be the clock rate of the 
CPU which is 5 megahertz. So we pick 5 megahertz on 
the three-dimensional plot. The next parameter is the 
peripheral delay of the system, which we said was 88 ns. 
Using the surface of compatibility as is shown in Figure 
7, you can see that intersection of these two lines 
uniquely defines a point on the surface of compatibility. 
This point corresponds directly to a memory access re- 
quirement of 262 ns. 

We can do a similar calculation for the 8086-2, which is 
a very high performance 16-bit microprocessor. The 
8086-2 has a memory cycle requirement of 295 ns. This 
is an extremely stringent requirement because in the 
large system, as we have just seen with the 8085 
example, there can be as much as 88 ns of delay. Assum- 
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Figure 7. Surface of Compatibility for System 



ing the same 88 ns for the 8086-2 system, the required 
memory speed would be 207 ns. This demonstrates the 
need for a high performance EPROM for non-volatile 
program store. The 2732 A-2 would satisfy this require- 
ment because it has a maximum access time of 200 ns. 

We will perform the calculation for the 8086-2 assuming 
several system factors: 1) that 8283 latches are used for 
demultiplexing and driving the bus, and 8287 data trans- 
ceivers will be used for driving data onto the bus at the 
appropriate time. We will also assume that an 8205 
decoder is used for providing the chip enable signal to 
the EPROM device. The final assumption will be that 
we will buffer the read control line with a delay of 20 ns 
into the output enable pin. To calculate the required 
tACC. l CE and toE parameters, the delay of those 
elements must be known. We will assume a delay of 22 
ns for each of the devices mentioned except the decoder, 
which will have a delay of 18 ns. As was said, the basic 
cycle is 295 ns. See Figure 8 for the calculation flow in 
this example. Basically we start with 295 ns, subtract the 
first latch delay of 22 ns, and the next latch delay of 22 
ns. We reach the decoder and subtract out 18 ns for the 
delay to chip enable. When the data becomes available 
at the memory pins we then buffer again through the 
8287s. So we start with 295, subtract 22, subtract 22, 
subtract 18, subtract 22, subtract 22, and finally arrive 
back at the CPU pins. The total round trip time is then 
295 ns minus 88, minus 18. This gives us a requirement 
on the tcE tmle °f tne memory of 1 89 ns. The t acc ' s tne 
same except that we add in the decoder delay that was 
removed before. So it would be 189 plus 18 or 207 ns for 
tAcc requirement. The final parameter, the toE param- 
eter, is calculated from the edge of read to the time that 
valid data is required back at the microprocessor. This 
overall cycle time is 130 ns. Assuming that we have the 
20 ns control delay we subtract 1 30 from 20, we subtract 
the two data transceiver delays back to the microproc- 
essor. So it will be 130 minus 20 minus an 8287 delay, 
minus an 8287 delay. This will give us 130 minus 20 
minus 44. This number is on the order of 62 ns, which is 
the required toE parameter for this system. The final 
parameter is the trjF time; the time that is required for 
the EPROM to turn off before the next address becomes 
available at the bus. This is the time from rising edge of 
read to the next ALE signal or to the next address, 
whichever comes first. This is basically on the order of 
150 ns and we can subtract out the control delay as 
before. So we have a top ti me °f 106 ns. 



OTHER HIGH PERFORMANCE 
MICROPROCESSORS 

As we have done with the 8085 and the 8086-2, we can 
apply a similar set of theories to other high performance 
16-bit microprocessors. We will consider the Zilog 
Z8001 , and the Motorola MC68000. Figures 4 and 5 are 
the surface of compatibility plots for these two devices. 
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Figure 8. 8086-2 System Flow 



We will first consider the Zilog Z8001. The Z8001 is a 
device that uses multiplexing to preserve small packag- 
ing. All address data lines are multiplexed as with the 
8086. Thus, offboard latches and transceivers are re- 
quired. There is then some peripheral delay associated 
with any system configuration. The Z8001 is basically 
the same signaling as the 8086; it uses an address strobe 
signal to latch valid addresses, and it uses a data strobe 
signal to request information back from the memory 
elements. We will consider a similar system as was 
described for the 8086-2 and apply that to the Z8001 . As 
before, the first step is to calculate the basic memory cy- 
cle time for the Z8001 . This is calculated in the equation 
given in Figure 1 . The basic cycle time is 400 ns. We can 
then apply the same system configuration; that is, two 
levels of buffering, with an 8205 decoder. Going 
through a similar exercise indicates to us that the Z8001 
requires 400 minus 88 minus 18 ns for the 8205 decoder. 
This gives it a tcE requirement of 294 ns. This is a high 
performance requirement for an EPROM device. It in- 
dicates also that the Z8001 places a stringent require- 
ment on the memory, and leaves less margin for the 
system designer to use. It also indicates that more strin- 
gent control is required of the memory device to insure 
no bus contention, and to insure that data arrives within 
the prescribed amount of time at the microprocessor. 



In consideration of the MC68000, the use of the device 
is somewhat different with regard to addressing 
peripheral circuitry. The 68000 uses a technique which 
requires that a peripheral device signals the CPU when it 
is placing valid data onto the data bus. The 68000 does 
not use multiplexing, thus the package is quite large, but 
we have the advantage of not having to demultiplex the 
bus as it comes off the microprocessor. Should the 
microprocessor be designed correctly, this could give us 
quite an advantage in terms of memory cycle re- 
quirements. However, looking at the specifications of 
the 68000, it appears that the cycle requirements are 
even more stringent than on the 8086-2. These require- 
ments are on the order of 275 ns. Thus we see that the 
demultiplexing of the address/data bus has not gained 
much in terms of removing some of the burden from the 
memory devices. We can go through a similar set of 
calculations as we did for the -2 and the Z8001. Doing 
so indicates that the MC68000 requires on the order of 
170 ns for the memory device. The MC68000 uses what 
is called a data transfer acknowledge signal to indicate 
to the microprocessor that valid data is placed on the 
bus. This signal is typically taken from the chip enable 
signal that is provided to the EPROM but the timing of 
this places a very stringent requirement on tcE- Since the 
68000 does not lend itself nicely to two line control as a 
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worked out based on some future explanation on the 
hardware use of the 68000. 

We have addressed the area of microprocessor system 
compatibility through the use of surface of compatibili- 
ty, and through the use of a set means of calculating 
memory requirements and system timing margins. We 
have considered the Z8001 , the MC68000 and the 8086-2 
and the requirements for high performance memories. 
Figure 9 is a synopsis of the system requirements that we 
have discussed in this article, and Figure 10 is a memory 
matrix for these microprocessors at that system con- 
figuration. As we mentioned before, the memory matrix 





8085 


575 ns 


80S5A-2 


350 ns 


8066 


460 ns 


6086-2 


295 ns 


Z8001 


400 ns 


MC68000 


225 ns (PRO J.) 
275 ns 



Figure 9. Summary of Memory Requirements 



22 ns 22 ns 



Ucc 


262 / 
/ 462 


207 X 
/ 332 


312 / 
/ 562 


137 / 
/ 262 


tCE 


244 / 
/ 444 


189 / 
/ 314 


294 / 

/ 544 


119 / 
/ 244 




Figure 10. Summary Memory Matrix 
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performance EPROMs, like the 2732A. It also shows 
that the 8086 places less stringent requirements on the 
memory allowing the system designer more flexibility, 
and additional margin for timing error. The memory 
matrix summarizes the discussion in terms of the micro- 
processor memory interface, and the conceptual idea of 
the surface of compatibility. 

CONCLUSION 

It has been shown that a mathematical means exists for 
representing the microprocessor system. This surface of 
compatibility concept is the combination of intrinsic 
CPU requirements and external peripheral burdens on 
the system. The microprocessing element determines 
memory cycle requirements based on the input clock 
frequency. The system designer makes a decision re- 
garding the peripheral delay and the amount of drive 
circuitry in the system. These two factors directly im- 
pact the memory access requirement. As a peripheral 
delay increases and the performance of the CPU 
becomes greater, the memory is required to access infor- 
mation in a much more rapid fashion. 

With the advent of the high performance 16-bit micro- 
processor, we have seen that clock speeds increase great- 
ly, and the associated burden on the memory becomes 
more and more stringent. We have examined specifical- 
ly the 8086-2, the Z8001 , and the MC68000. All three of 
these high performance 16-bit microprocessors require 
memories with access times of 200 ns. There is only one 
device that can satisfy this requirement: the Intel 2732A. 
We would expect that as future developments evolve, 
the throughput of the microprocessor will increase, and 
thus, the clock rate and the performance of memories 
must increase as well. The 8086-2 then gives us an in- 
dication of what is to come in future EPROM speeds. 
There is a definite need for speed, and that trend will 
continue in the future. The 2732A provides the neces- 
sary speed requirement of 200 ns, and also offers an ex- 
cellent density level for these high performance micro- 
processors. The 2732A with 4Kx8 organization offers 
us high density for more sophisticated applications. The 
2732A offers high performance, insuring efficient CPU 
operation with no wait states, and also offers good den- 
sity to allow large code storage in the system. The Intel 
2732A satisfies the need for speed and gives us future 
performance today. 
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RE-2 2732A RELIABILITY ENGINEERING EVALUATION REPORT 



SUMMARY 

Qualification testing of INTEL'S high performance 
HMOS-E 32K EPROM has established HMOS as a 
reliable process 1 for the fabrication of UV eraseable 
EPROMs. High temperature dynamic lifetesting was 
used to evaluate the long term failure rate. At 55°C 
and a 60% UCL (user confidence level), a failure rate 
of .032%/1000 hours was observed based upon 1.3 
million device hours of 125°C lifetesting. 



RELIABILITY TESTING AND RESULTS 

Five categories of testing were used to assure the 
electrical reliability of the 2732A: 

1. High Temperature Dynamic Lifetest 

2. High Temperature Reverse Bias (HTRB) 

3. High Temperature Storage 

4. Temperature Cycling 

5. Low Temperature Lifetest 



High Temperature Dynamic Lifetest— This test is 
used to accelerate failure mechanisms by operating 
the devices at an elevated temperature of 125°C. 
During the test the memory is sequentially ad- 
dressed and the outputs are exercised, but not mon- 
itored or loaded. A checkerboard data pattern is 
used to simulate random patterns expected during 
actual use. Results of lifetesting on the 2732A are 



shown in Table 1 along with the failure anlaysis. In 
order to best determine long term failure rate all 
devices used for lifetesting are subjected to stan- 
dard INTEL screening. The 48 hour burn-in results 
measure infant mortality and are not included in the 
failure rate calculation. 

Failure rate calculations are shown in Table 2 for 
each relevant activation energy. Failure rate calcula- 
tions are made using the appropriate energy'- 2 - 3 and 
the Arrhenius Plot as shown in Figure 1*. The total 
equivalent device hours at a given temperature can 
be determined. The failure rate is then calculated by 
dividing the numbers of failures by the equivalent 
device hours and is expressed as a %/1000 hours. 
The failure rate is adjusted by a factor related to the 
number of device hours using a chi-square distribu- 
tion to arrive at a confidence level associated failure 
rate. A conservation estimate of the failure rate is 
obtained by including the zero based failure rate for 
0.3eV failures. A failure rate of 0.032%/1000 hours 
at 55°C and 0.064%/1000 hours at 70°C using 60% 
UCL are determined for the 2732A. Devices for the 
other stresses received a 168 hour lifetest prior 
to stressing. 



"The activation energies for vari 
in Table 3. 



failure mechanisms are listed 



Table 1. Lifetest Results 





Burn-in 
48HR 


125 C Dynamic 


150°C HTRB 


168HR 


500HR 


1K HR 


2K HR 


168HR 


500HR 


1K HR 




0/293 


0/293 


0/112 


0/112 


0/86 


0/50 


0/50 


0/50 




0/306 


0/306 


2/138 E 


0/136 




0/47 


0/47 






0/94 


0/94 


0/32 


0/32 


0/32 










1/80 A 


0/79 


0/42 


0/42 


0/42 










1/102 B 


0/101 


0/41 


0/41 


1/41 K 










0/355 


0/355 


0/100 


0/100 




0/98 


0/98 






1/486 C 


1/485 D 


0/88 


0/88 












0/191 


0/191 


0/191 


1/191 F 












1/426 J 


0/21 


0/21 


0/21 




1/21 G 


0/20 


0/20 




0/336 


0/336 


0/252 


0/252 




1/83 H 


1/82 I 


0/81 


Totals 


4/2669 


1/2261 


2/1017 


1/1015 


1/201 


2/299 


1/297 


0/151 



A = Part array unprogrammed 

B = Single bit charge retention 

C = Single bit charge retention 

D = Single bit charge retention (0.6eV) 

E =2 each single bit charge retention (0.6eV) 

F = Single bit charge retention (0.6eV) 



G = Multi edge bit charge retention, contamination 

H = Input leakage, contamination 

I = Input leakage, contamination 

J = Single bit charge retention 

K = Single bit charge retention (0.6eV) 
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High Temperature Reverse Bias (HTRB) — This test 
is performed at 150°C and is effective in testing for 
leakage failures, device parameter drift, and data 
retention. HTRB results are included in the lifetest 
summary but are not used for the failure rate calcu- 
lation. Three failures were observed in 299 units 
tested due to contamination. 



High Temperature Storage— Another common test 
is high temperature storage in which devices are 
subjected to 250°C with no applied bias. This test is 
used to detect mechanical reliability problems (e.g., 
bond integrity), process stability, and data retention. 
Results from this test are shown in Table 4. Thirteen 
failures were observed from 532 devices tested due 
to single bit charge loss or contamination. 

Temperature Cycle — This test consists of cycling 
the temperature of the chamber housing the devices 
from -65°C to +150°C. This test is used to detect 
mechanical reliability problems and microcracks. 
Results are shown in Table 4. No rejects were found 
on 81 devices. 



Low Temperature Lifetest— This test is performed 
to detect the effects of hot electron injection into the 
gate oxide 2 as well as package related failures (cor- 
rosion of internal metal lines, etc.). This test is per- 
formed at -10°C with V cc = 5.0 volts. Results are 
shown in Table 4. One reject in 100 devices was 
found for single bit charge retention. 



Table 2. Failure Rate Predictions 



Actual Device 


Equivalent Device Hours 


Failure Rate/1000 Hours (60%UCL) 


Hours @ 125°C 


Ea 


55°C 


70°C 


#Fail 


55°C 


70°C 


1.32 x 10 6 


0.6eV 


3.6 x 10 7 


1.5 x 10 7 


5 


0.01 7% 


0.041% 


1.32 x 10 6 


0.3eV 


6.9 x 10 6 


4.5 x 10 6 





0.01 5% 


0.023% 








Combined Failure Rate 


0.032% 


0.064% 










Fits* 


320. 


640. 



*FIT — Failures in time, 1 FIT=1 Failure per 10 9 Device Hrs. 




TEMPERATURE 



Figure 1. Arrhenius Plot 
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Table 3. 

Failure Mechanism Activation Energies 
Relevant to EPROMs 



Failure Mode 


Activation Energy 


Random bit charge gain/loss 
Oxide breakdown 
Silicon defects 
Contamination 


.6eV 
0.3eV 
0.3eV 
1.0-1 .4eV 



Bit Map — Figure 2 shows a bit map for the 2732A. 
The bit map shows the actual physical location of 
each bit corresponding to its row and column ad- 



dress. Each output is 128 rows by 32 columns and 
the outputs are arranged as shown. 

1. S. Rosenberg, D. Crook, B. Euzent, "16th Annual Pro- 
ceedings of the International Reliability Physics Sym- 
posium," pp 19-25, 1978. 

2. J. Caywood, B. Euzent, B. Shiner, "Data Retention in 
EPROMs," 1980 IEEE International Reliability Physics 
Symposium. 

3. S. Rosenberg, B. Euzent, "HMOS Reliability" Reliabil- 
ity Report RR-18, INTEL Corporation, 1979. 



Table 4. Stress Results 





250 C Bake 


-10°C Dynamic 


Temperature 
Cycle 


48 HR 


168 HR 


500 HR 


500 HR 


1K HR 




0/50 


0/50 


0/50 


0/25 


0/25 


0/20 




1/48 A 


0/47 


1/47 E 


1/25 H 


0/24 


0/20 




0/50 


0/50 


1/50 F 










0/25 


0/25 


0/25 










1/49 B 


0/48 


2/48 G 










1/49 C 


0/48 


0/48 


0/25 


0/25 


0/20 




0/99 






0/25 








3/75 D 


0/72 


0/72 






0/21 




2/87 I 


0/85 


1/85 J 








Totals 


8/532 


0/425 


5/425 


1/100 


0/74 


0/81 



A, B, C, D, H = Single bit charge retention 

E, F, G = Multi edge bit charge retention, contamination 

I = 1 ea. single bit charge retention 

1 ea. input leakage, contamination 
J = Input leakage, contamination 
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Type 


NO. 

of 
Bits 


Organization 


of 
Pins 


Output 


Access 
(ns) 


■ ■ ■ f - v • — 

Dissipation 
(mW) 


Range 

(°C) 


Supply 
(V) 


3628A-1 


8192 


1024x8 


24 


T.S. 


50 


998 


to 75 


5V±10% 


3628A-3 


8192 


1024x8 


24 


T.S. 


70 


998 


to 75 


5V±10% 


3628A-4 


8192 


1024x8 


24 


T.S. 


90 


998 


to 75 


5V±10% 


3636 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


80 


998 


to 75 


5V±10% 


3636-1 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


65 


998 


to 75 


5V±10% 


3636B-1 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


35 


998 


to 75 


5V±10% 


3636B-2 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


45 


998 


to 75 


5V±10% 


M3636 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


80 


998 


-50 to 125 


5V±5% 



BIPOLAR PROM CROSS REFERENCE 









Intel Part Number 


Part 


Prefix and 




Direct 


For New 


Number 


Manufacturer 


Organization 


Replacement 


Designs 


82S181 


N-Signetics 


1024x8 


3628A-3 


3628A-1 


82S191 


N-Signetics 


2048x8 


3636 


3636B-1 


82S191 


S-Signetics 


2048x8 


M3636 
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Maximum 


Operating 






No. 




No. 




Maximum 


Power 


Temperature 


Power 




of 




of 




Access 


Dissipation 


Range 


Supply 


Type 


Bits 


Organization 


Pins 


Output 


(ns) 


(mW) 


(°C) 


(V) 


2716 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


450 


525/132 


to 70 


5V±5% 


2716-1 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


350 


550/138 


to 70 


5V±10% 


2716-2 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


390 


525/132 


to 70 


5V±5% 


2716-5 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


490 


525/132 


Oto 70 


5V±5% 


2716-6 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


650 


525/132 


to 70 


5V±5% 


lb 


•i COQ A 

1ooo4 


OA/1 DuO 


<:4 


T C 


45U 


bUo/lbu 


AC\ QK 
— 4U 10 OO 


OV ± O /o 


M2716M 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


450 


635/165 


- 55 to 125 


5V ± 10% 


M2716 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


450 


635/165 


-55 to 100 


5V ± 10% 


2732 


32768 


4096x8 


24 


T.S. 


450 


790/185 


to 70 


5V±5% 


2732-4 


32768 


4096x8 


24 


T.S. 


390 


790/185 


to 70 


5V±5% 


2732-6 


32768 


4096x8 


24 


T.S. 


550 


790/185 


to 70 


5V±5% 


2732A 


32768 


4096x8 


24 


T.S. 


250 


790/185 


to 70 


5V±5% 


2732A-2 


32768 


4096x8 


24 


T.S. 


200 


790/185 


to 70 


5V ± 5 % 


0*70 O A O 

2732A-3 


32768 


4096x8 


24 


T.S. 


300 


—yr\r\ m nc 

790/185 


to 70 


5V ±5% 


M2732 


32768 


4096x8 


24 


T.S. 


450 


825/250 


-55 to 100 


5V±10% 


M2732 


















S8416 


32768 


4096x8 


24 


T.S. 


550 


825/250 


-55 to 125 


5V±10% 


2764 


65536 


8192x8 


28 


T.S. 


250 


790/185 


to 70 


5V±5% 


2764-2 


65536 


8192x8 


28 


T.S. 


200 


790/185 


to 70 


5V±5% 


2764-3 


65536 


8192x8 


28 


T.S. 


300 


790/185 


to 70 


5V±5% 


2764-4 


65536 


8192x8 


28 


T.S. 


450 


790/185 


to 70 


5V±5% 



MOS E'PROM FAMILY 



2816 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


250 


495/135 


to 70 


5V±5% 


2816-3 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


350 


495/135 


to 70 


5 V ± 5% 


M2816 


16384 


2048x8 


24 


T.S. 


300 


825/195 


-55 to 125 


5V±10% 
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CHAPTER 4 

AP-46 ERROR DETECTING AND CORRECTING CODES PART 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Complex electronic systems require the utmost in reli- 
ability. Especially when the storage and retrieval of 
critical data demands faultless operation, the system 
designer must strive for the highest reliability possible. 
Extra effort must be expended to achieve this high 
reliability. Fortunately, not all systems must operate with 
these ultra reliability requirements. 

The majority of systems operate in an area where system 
failure ranges from irritating, such as a video game 
failure, to a financial loss, such as a misprinted check. 
While these failures are not hazardous, reliability is 
important enough to be designed into the system. 

A memory system is one of the system components for 
which reliability is important. Also, it is one of the few 
system components which can be altered to greatly 
enhance its reliability. The purpose of this report is to 
examine different methods of error encoding, especially 
Error Correction Codes (ECC), to increase the reliability 
of the memory system. 

SYSTEM RELIABILITY 

Individual device reliability is the foundation of memory 
system reliability. Reliability is expressed as mean time 
between failures. The mean time between failures 
(MTBF) of a system is a function of the number of 
devices and the device failure rate. Failure rate of the 
memory device can be obtained from the reliability 
report on the specific device. MTBF of l 



where T 



D 



T - 1 

D ~ X 

MTBF of the device 



[1] 



A = device failure rate ("Vo/lOOO hrs) 
and MTBF of the system is approximately: 



D 



[2] 



where T s = MTBF of the system 

D = number of devices in the system 

As the number of devices required to construct a system 
becomes larger, the system MTBF becomes smaller. 

A plot of system MTBF as a function of the number of 
memory devices is shown in Figure 1 for different failure 
rates. Included for reference are the failure rates of the 
Intel® 2104A 4Kxl RAM and the Intel® 2117 16Kxl 
RAM. Using RAMs which are organized one bit wide, 
the amount of devices required for a system is calculated 
by multiplying the number of words by the ' 



0.01%M000 
HR 




00 1,000 100 

NUMBER OF DEVICES 

Figure 1. System Reliability vs Number of Devices 



and dividing by the size of the RAM. To illustrate, 
assume a 1 megaword memory system with a word width 
of 32 bits, implemented with Intel® 2104A4KX1 RAMs. 
The number of required devices is: 



D 



1,048,576 x 32 
4,096 



8,192 devices 



Prediction of failure for this system, shown in Figure 1, is 
667 hours or 28 days — assuming continuous use and 
worst case temperature. 

Equation 2 showed that system MTBF is increased when 
fewer devices are used. A one megaword memory having 
32 bit wide words can be constructed with Intel 21 17 16K 
RAMs. In this case one fourth as many devices are 
required — 2048 devices. From Equation 2, the expected 
MTBF should be four times as large — 2668 hours. It is 
not. The failure rate from Figure 1 for this system is 2000 
hours. Different device failure rates account for this 
difference. The failure rate of the 16K is not yet equal to 
that of the 4K. Memory device reliability is a function of 
time as shown in Figure 2. Reliability improvement often 
is a result of increased experience in manufacturing and 
testing. In time, the failure rate of the 16K will reach that 
of the 4K and one fourth as many devices will result in a 
system MTBF approximately four times better. 
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Figure 2. Device Failure Rate as a Function of Time. 



The failure rate of a system without error correction will 
follow a similar curve over time. Indeed, in very large 
systems built with large numbers of devices, the system 
failure rate may be intolerable, even with very reasonable 
device failure rates. To increase the system reliability 
beyond the device reliability, redundancy coding tech- 
niques have been developed for detecting and correcting 
errors. 

REDUNDANCY CODES 

Redundancy codes add bits to the data word to provide a 
validity check on the entire word. These additional bits, 
used to detect whether or not an error has occurred, are 
called encoding bits. With M data bits and K encoding 
bits, the encoded word width is N bits. Shown in Figure 3 
is the form of the encoded word. 





— N 










• • • • 










• • • • 





M ' ' K 1 

Figure 3. Encoded Word Form 



Mathematically, N is related to M and K by: 

N = M + K [3] 
where N = number of bits in the encoded word 

M = number of data bits 

K = number of encoding bits 

Exactly how K is related to M, and the number of 
required K bits depends on several factors which will be 
described later. 



One measure of a code is its efficiency. Efficiency is the 
ratio of the number of bits in the encoded word to the 
number of bits of data: 

fc M 
Substituting N = M + K: 



where E = efficiency 

All of the data are contained in the M bits. The K bits 
contain no data, only validity checks. To maximize the 
amount of data in the encoded word, the number of K 
bits must be minimized. Examination of Equation 4 
shows that the minimum value of K is zero. With K equal 
to zero, the efficiency is unity. Efficiency is maximized, 
but the word has no encoding bits. Therefore, it has no 
capability to detect an error. 

As an example, consider a two bit word. It can assume 2 2 
or 4 states, which are: 

Stale 1 00 

State 2 01 

State 3 10 

State 4 1 1 

Figure 4. All States of a Two-Bit Word 

All possible states have been used as data; consequently 
any error will cause the error state to be identical to a 
valid data state. 

The mechanics of the encoding bits create encoded words 
such that every valid encoded word has a set of error 
words which differ from all valid encoded words. When 
an error occurs, an error word is formed and this word is 
recognized as containing invalid data. 

By adding one K bit to the two bit word error detection 
becomes possible. The value of the K bit will be such that 
the encoded word has an odd number of ONES. As will 
be explained later, this technique is "odd" parity. 

The sum of the ONES in a word is the weight of the 
word. Parity operates by differentiating between odd and 
even weights. The encoded word will always have an odd 
weight as a result of having an odd number of ONES. 

If a single bit error occurs, one bit in the encoded word 
will change state and the word will have an even weight. 
Then in this example, all encoded states with an even 
weight — an even number of ones — are error states. 

The value of the encoding bit or parity bit is found by 
counting the number of ones — calculating the weight — 
and setting the value of K to make the weight of the 
encoded word odd. Referring to Figure 4, State 1 was 00, 
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the weight of this word is 0, so K is set to 1 and the weight 
of the encoded word is odd. State 2 is 01, the weight is 
odd already, so K is set to 0. The weight of State 3 is 
identical to that of State 2 so K is again set to 0. Finally, 
State 4 has an even weight (1 + 1= 2), thus K is 1. The 
encoded states of the two bit data word are listed in 
Figure 5. 



State I 
State 2 
State 3 
State 4 



Encoding Bit 

1 


I 

K 



J 



Figure 5. Code 



N 



i for All Possible Stales of a Two-Bit Word 



To illustrate the error detection, Figure 6a lists all states 
of the encoded data word and all possible single bit 
errors. Because the encoded word is 3 bits long, there are 
only 3 possible single bit errors for each encoded state. 





A 


B 


c 


D 


Encoded States 


001 


010 




111 


Error States 


000 


000 


000 
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Figure 6a. All Possible Single-Bit Errors 



Notice that every error state has an even weight, while the 
valid encoded states have odd weights. 

Converting all the values of these states to decimal 
equivalents makes the errors more obvious as shown in 
Figure 6b. 
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Figure 6b. Decimal Representation of Errors 



No error state is the same as any valid encoded state. 
Identical error states can be found in several columns. 
The fact that some error states are identical prevents 
identification of the bit in error, and hence correction is 
impossible. Importantly though, error detection has 
occurred. 

Figure 6a demonstrates another property of codes. Every 
error state differs from its valid encoded state by one bit, 
whereas each of the encoded states differs from the 
others by two bits. Examine the encoded states labeled B 
and D in Figure 6a and shown in Figure 7. 



Figure 7 




These two states have two bit positions which differ. This 
difference is defined as distance and these two states have 
a distance of two. Distance, then, is the number of bits 
that differ between two words. The encoded words have 
a minimum distance of two. Longer encoded words may 
have distances greater than two but never less than two if 
error detection is desired. The error states have a 
minimum distance of one from their valid encoded state. 

A minimum distance of two between encoded states is 
required for error detection. A re-examination of a word 
with no encoding bits shows that the states have a 
minimum distance of 1 (see Figure 8). No error detection 
is possible because any single bit error will result in a 
valid word. 

State I 00 

State 2 01 _, ~1 

Sta.eS 10^ h D ' sta "«° fl 

Sta,e4 II 

Figure 8. Minimum Distance of a Two-Bit Word 

PARITY 

A minimum distance of two code is implemented with 
Parity. Refer to previous section for an explanation. 
Parity is generated by exclusive-ORing all the data bits in 
the word, which results in a parity bit. This parity bit is 
the K encoding bit of the word. If the word contains M 
data bits, the parity bit is: 

C = bl ffi b2 © b3 ® ... ® bm 

where C = parity bit 

b = value in the bit position 

The parity bit combines with the original data bits to 
form the encoded word as shown in Figure 9. Encoded 
words always have either "odd" parity, which is an odd 
number of Is (an odd weight) or "even" parity which is 
an even number of Is (an even weight). Odd and even 
parity are never intermixed, so that the encoded words all 
have either odd or even parity — never both. 

When the encoded word is fetched, the parity bit is 
removed from the word and saved. A new parity bit is 
generated from the M bits. Comparing this new parity bit 
with the stored parity bit determines if a single bit error 
has occurred. 
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Figure 9. Encoded Word Form 
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Consider the two bit data word whose value is "01." 
Exclusive-NORing the two data bits generates a parity bit 
which causes the encoded word to have odd parity: 



C = 0© 1 

C = 

The encoded word becomes: 

M K 
1 



L 



parity 
LSB of data 



Assume that an error occurs and the value of the word 
becomes "110." Stripping off the parity bit and 
generating a new parity bit: 

transmitted parity = 

transmitted word = 1 1 

new parity of transmitted word = 1 e 1 = 1 

generated parity # transmitted parity 

Note that the error could have occurred in the parity bit 
and the final result would have been the same. An error 
in the encoding bit as well as in the data bits can be 
detected. 

Although parity detects the error, no correction is 
possible. This is because each valid word can generate the 
same error state. Illustration of this is shown in Figure 
10. 



Correct Word 
with Parity 
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1 I 1 
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Krror 
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Figure 10. Possible Errors 

Each of the errors is identical to the others 
reconstruction of the original word is impossible. 



and 



Parity fails to detect an even number of errors occurring 
in the word. If a double bit error occurs, no error is 
detected because two bits have changed state, causing the 
weight of the word to remain the same. 

Using the encoded word "010" one possible double bit 
error (DBE) is: 



1 1 1 



-parity 



Checking parity: 



C = 1 © 1 = 1 



The transmitted parity and the regenerated parity agree. 
Therefore the technique of parity can detect only an odd 
number of errors. 



In summary, single bit parity will detect the majority of 
errors, but cannot be used to correct errors. Using parity 
introduces a measure of confidence in the system. Should 
a single bit error occur, it will be detected. 

ERROR CORRECTION 

Classical texts on error coding contain proofs showing 
that a minimum distance of three between encoded words 
is necessary to correct errors. While this fact does not 
describe the code, it does give an indication of the form 
of the code. 

Correcting errors is not as difficult as it first appears. As 
a result of a paper published by R. W. Hamming on error 
correction the most widely used type of code is the 
"Hamming" code. Using the same technique as parity, 
Hamming code generates K encoding bits and appends 
them to the M data bits. As shown in Figure 1 1 , this N bit 
word is stored in memory. 
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Figure 11. Encoded Word Form 

Thus far the mechanism is similar to parity. The only 
difference is the number of K bits and how they relate to 
the M data bits. 

When the word is read from memory, a new set of code 
bits (K') is generated from the M' data bits and 
compared to the fetched K encoding bits. Comparison is 
done by exclusive-ORing as shown in Figure 12. Like 
parity the result of the comparison — called the 
syndrome word — contains information to determine if 
an error has occurred. Unlike parity, the syndrome word 
also contains information to indicate which bit is in error. 



qhhk 

• I I I I 1 i k- 

nrm Syndrome 
Figure 12. Syndrome Generation 

The syndrome word is therefore K bits wide. The 
syndrome word has a range of 2 K values between and 
2 K -1. One of these values, usually zero, is used to 
indicate that no error was detected, leaving 2 K - 1 values 
to indicate which of the N bits was in error. Each of 
these 2 K - 1 values can be used to uniquely describe a bit 
in error. The range of K must be equal to or greater than 
N. Mathematically, the formula is: 

2 K - 1 » N 



but N = M + K 
2 K - 1 M + K 



[5] 
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Equation 5 gives the number of K bits needed to correct a 
single bit error in a word containing M data bits. Ranges 
of M for various values of K are calculated and listed in 
Table I. 
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Table I. 

Range of M for Single Correcl/Single Deled or Double 
for Values of K 



To detect and correct a single bit error in a 16 bit data 
word, five encoding bits must be used. As a result, the 
total number of bits in the encoded word is 21 bits. 

Efficiencies of single detect — parity — and single 
detect/single correct codes as a function of the number of 
data bits are shown in Figure 13. For large values of M, 
the efficiency of single detect/correct is approximately 
equal to that of the single detect code — parity. 



CODE DEVELOPMENT 

Contained in the syndrome word is sufficient informa- 
tion to specify which bit is in error. After decoding this 
information, error correction is accomplished by 
inverting the bit in error. All bits, including the encoding 
bits — called check bits — are identified by their 
positions in the word. 

Bil N Bit 3 Bil 2 Bh 1 



II 






i N ' 



Figure 14. Posilional Representation of Bits in (he Word 

Bits in the N bit word are organized as shown in Figure 
14. Bit numbers shown in decimal form are converted to 
binary numbers. From equation 5, this binary number 
will be K bits wide. In Figure 15 is an example using a 16 
bit data word. Because there are 16 data bits, M equals 
16, K equals 5 and N equals 21. Shown in Figure 15 the 
word is binary equivalent of the position. Notice that 
where the M and the K bits are located is not yet 
specified. 
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Figure 15. Binan Value of Bit Position. 

The syndrome word is ihe difference between the fetched 
check bils and the regenerated check bits. Identification 
of the bit in error by the syndrome word is provided by 
the binary value of the bit position. The syndrome word 
is generated by exclusive-ORing the fetched check bits 
with the regenerated check bits. Any new check bits that 
differ from the old check bits will set Is in the syndrome 
word. To identify bit 3 as a bit in error, the syndrome 
word will be 00011. which is the binary value of the bit 
position. Weight is determined only by the Is in [he bit 
position chart in Figure 15, so they are replaced wiih an 
X and the 0s are deleted. The resull is show n in Figure 16. 
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Figure 13. Code Ffficienc> \s Data Word Si/e 



Figure 16. Relationship of Data Bits and Check Bits. 
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lun iiiuwu in ngure 10. rive on positions — 1, I, 4, 8, 
and 16 — have only one X in their columns. The corres- 
ponding check bits are in these respective locations. 
Check bit CI is stored in Bit Position 1, C2 is stored in 
Bit Position 2, and C4, C8, and C16 are stored in 
positions 4, 8, and 16 respectively. Because each of these 
positions has one X in the column, the check bits are 
independent of one another. If a check bit fails, the 
syndrome word will contain a single "1." A data bit 
failure will be identified by two or more "Is" in the 
syndrome word. 

The data bits are filled in the positions between the check 
bits. The least significant bit (LSB) of data is located in 
position 3. 

Data Bit 2 is stored in position 5 — position 4 is a check 
bit. Figure 17 shows the positions of data bits and check 
bits for sixteen bits of data. 

When the check bits are generated for storage, bits 1, 2, 
4, 8, and 16 are omitted from the generation circuitry 
because they do not yet exist, being the result of 
generation. 

Parity check on the specified bits is used to generate the 
check bits. Each check bit is the result of exclusive-ORing 
the data bits marked with an "X" in Figure 18. Check 
bits are generated by these logic equations: 

CI = Ml*M2«M4®M5«M7®M9»Mll®M12»M14eM16 
C2 = MleM3®M4®M6a>M7a>M10a>Mll®MI3eM14 
C4 = M2®M3eM4®M8®M9eM10®Mll®MI6«M16 
C8 = M5®M6®M7*M8<sM9a>M10(BMll 
C16= M12®M13<bM14®MI5®M16 

How the Hamming code corrects an error is best shown 
with an example. In this example, a data word will be 
assumed, check bits will be generated, an error will be 
forced, new check bits will be generated, and the 
syndrome word will be formed. Assuming the 16-bit data 
word 

0101 0000 0011 1001 

Check bits are generated by overlaying the data word on 
the Hamming Chart of Figure 16 and performing an odd 
parity calculation on the bits matching the "Xs." 



by "Is," only columns containing "Is" are circled for 
identification. The check bits are the result of odd parity 
generated on the rows. For example, the CI row has three 
"Xs" circled; therefore CI is to keep the row parity 
odd. In this example, all other rows contain an even 
number of circled "Xs;" therefore the remaining check 
bits are "Is." These check bits are incorporated into the 
data word, forming the encoded word. Performing this 
function, the 21 bit encoded word is: 

C16 C8 C4 C2 CI 

0101 1 000 0011 1 100 1 1 1 

Forcing an error with bit position 7 — data bit 4: 

C16 C8 C4 C2 CI 

0101 1 000 0011 1 000 1 1 1 

A new set of check bits is generated on the error word as 
shown in Figure 18 and is: 

C16C8 C4 C2 CI 
110 1 

When the new check bits are exclusive-ORed with the old 
check bits, the syndrome word is formed: 

C16 C8 C4 C2 CI 

110 1 New check bits 

el 1 1 1 Old check bits 

111 

The result is 001 1 1 , indicating that bit position 7 — data 
bit 3 — is in error. Bit position of the error is indicated 
directly by the syndrome word. 

While this "straight" Hamming code is simple, imple- 
menting it in hardware does present some problems. 
First, the number of bits exclusive-ORed to generate 
parity is not equal for all check bits. In the preceding 
example, the number of bits to be checked ranges from 
10 to 5. The propagation delay of a 10 input exclusive- 
OR is much longer than that of a 5 input exclusive-OR. 
The system must wait for the longest propagation delay 
path, which slows the system. Equalizing the number of 
bits checked will optimize the speed of the encoders. 
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Figure 17. Dala and Check Bit Positions in Ihe Encoded Word. 
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Figure 18b. Check Bil Generalion. 



Secondly, two bits in error can cause a correct bit to be 
indicated as being in error. For example, if check bits Cl 
and C2 failed, data bit 1 would be flagged as a bit in 
error. 

Because of these two difficulties, the Error Correction 
Code (ECC) most commonly used is a "modified" 
Hamming code is most widely used which will detect 
double bit errors and correct single bit errors. 



SINGLE BIT ( 
DOUBLE BIT L 



•RRECT/ 

CODES 



Modern algebra can be used to prove that a minimum 
distance of four is required between encoded words to 
detect two errors or correct a single bit error. An excellent 
text on this subject is Error Correcting Codes by Peterson 



and Weldon. 



One possible double bit error is two check bits. Using 
straight Hamming code, the circuit would "correct" the 
wrong bit. Double error detection techniques — modified 
Hamming codes — prevent this by separating the 
encoded words by a minimum distance of four. As a 
result each data bit is protected by a minimum of three 
check bits, so that the syndrome word always has an odd 
weight. Therefore, even weight syndrome words cannot 
be used. When two check bits fail, the syndrome word 
has two "Is" or an even weight. Even weight is 



detectable as a double bit error by performing a parity 
check on the syndrome word. If two data bits fail, again 
the syndrome word has an even weight — a detectable 
error. 

Adding one additional check bit to the correction check 
bits provides the capability to detect double bit errors. 
The number of encoding or check bits required to detect 
double bit errors and correct single bit errors is: 



2 M <S 



2N- 
N 



Substituting M + K for N: 

2 K 1 > M + K 



[6] 



Equation 6 is similar to equation 5, which describes single 
bit correct and detect except for the left side of the 
inequality, which shows one additional encoding bit is 
required. For single bit detect and correct the left side of 
the inequality was 2 K . Table 1 also lists the ranges of M 
for values of K, for a direct comparison to single bit 
detect and single bit correct codes. 

Figure 13 includes the efficiency curve for single bit 
correct/double bit detect (SBC/DBD) codes for values of 
M. As would be expected, because of the additional 
encoding bit the efficiency is slightly lower. For large 
values of M, the efficiency of this code approaches unity 
like the two other curves. 
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Syndrome words for the SBC/DBD code are developed 
like the straight Hamming code, except that syndrome 
words do not map directly to bit positions. The syndrome 
word has an odd weight and does not increment like 
straight Hamming code. In addition, implementation 
considerations can impose constraints. For example, the 
74S280 parity generator is a nine input device. If a check 
bit is generated from ten bits, extra hardware is required. 

Empirical methods can be used to form the syndrome 
words. All possible states of the encoding bits are listed 
and those with an even weight are stricken from the list. 
Again like Hamming code, states which have a weight of 
one are used for syndrome words for check bits. For a 
sixteen bit data word, six check bits are required. Figure 
19 lists the possible states of syndrome words for a 16 bit 
data word. 



C6 C5 C4 C3 02 CI 

1110 
I 1 I 
I 10 10 
] I I 
10 1 10 
I I I 
10 10 1 
10 1 10 
10 10 1 
I I 1 
1110 
110 10 
1 10 1 
1 I I 
I I I 
10 1 1 
1110 
1 10 1 
I I I 
I I I 
1 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Figure 19. Passible Syndrome Words 



In Figure 19 only twenty syndrome words for data bits 
are listed, because the possible words with a weight of 5 
were eliminated so that every data bit would have only 
three bits protecting it. This simplifies the hardware 
implementation. If there are more than 20 data bits, 
states with a weight of 5 must be used. All states listed in 
Figure 19 are valid syndrome words, so that the problem 
becomes one of selecting the optimum set of syndrome 
words. To minimize circuit propagation delay the 
number of data bits checked by each encoding bit should 
be as close as possible to all the others. 



The syndrome words can be mapped to any bit position, 
providing that identical code generations are done at 
storage and retrieval times. Syndrome word mapping 
may be arranged to solve system design problems. For 
example, in byte oriented systems the lower order 
syndrome bits are identical, so that the circuit design may 
be simplified by using these syndromes to determine 
which bit is in error, and the higher order syndromes to 
determine which byte is in error. Double bit detect/single 
bit correct code is implemented in hardware as a straight 
Hamming code would be. 

DESIGN EXAMPLE 

To illustrate code development, the design example uses 
single bit correct/double bit detect code on a 16 bit data 
word. In addition to the memory, the ECC system has 
five components: write check bit generator, read check 
bit generator, syndrome generator, syndrome decoder, 
and bit correction. Connected together as shown in 
Figure 20, these components comprise the basic system. 
Features can be added to the system to enhance its 
performance. Some systems include error logs as a 
feature. Because the address of the error and the errors 
are known, the address and the syndrome word are saved 
in a non-volatile memory. At maintenance time this error 
log is read and the indicated defective devices are 
replaced. Being a basic design, this example does not 
include an error log. 

Write check bits are generated when data are written into 
the memory, while read check bits are generated when 
data are read from the memory. Off-the-shelf TTL is 
used to implement the design. Check bits are generated 
by performing parity on a set of data bits, so that this 
function is performed by 74S280 9-bit parity generators. 
One parity generator for each check bit is required. 
Because the read and write check bit generations are the 
same, the circuits are similar. One minor difference 
should be noted. In this example, the check bit will be 
formed from parity on eight data bits. The 74S280 parity 
generator has nine inputs; therefore, the write check bit 
generator will have the extra input grounded while the 
read generator has as an input the fetched check bit. 
Developed directly in the read check bit generator is the 
syndrome bit, which saves one level of gating. Figure 21 
shows the identical results of generating the syndrome bit 
by exclusive-ORing the fetched check bit with the 
regenerated check bit and forming the syndrome bit in 
the read check bit generator. 

Implementing the syndrome generator word in this way 
reduces the circuit propagation delay by approximately 
10 nanoseconds. This implementation imposes a 
restriction on the code to be used — the check bit must be 
formed from no more than eight data bits. 
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Figure 20. Block Diagram of ECC System. 
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Figure 21. Syndrome Bii Generation. 
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Figure 19 listed the possible syndrome words for a 16 bit 
data word. These are relisted in Figure 22 with the 
syndrome words for the check bits and the zeros deleted. 
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Figure 22. Possible Syndrome Words with Three Check Bits. 



While there are twenty possibilities for syndrome words, 
only 16 are needed. Each row contains ten "Is" and each 
column contains three "Is." Four columns are 
eliminated but in a way that each row contains eight 
"Is." When the columns are matched to data bits, the 
"Is" in each row define inputs to the 74S280 parity 
generators for the given check bit. Eliminating the two 
columns from each end results in sixteen columns with 
each row having eight "Is." These remaining sixteen 
columns which match the data bits are rearranged in 
Figure 23 for convenience of printed circuit board layout 
and assigned to the data bits. The syndrome words for 
check bits are also shown for complete code 
development. 
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Figure 23. 



Double bit error detection is accomplished by generating 
parity on the syndrome bits. Except for the syndrome 
word of 000000 — no error — even parity will be the 
result of a double bit error. Hardware implementation is 
shown in Figure 26. OR-ing the syndrome detects the 
zero state, which has even parity and prevents flagging 
this state as a double bit error. 

Decoding the syndrome word must be done to invert the 
one bit in error. Combinational logic will decode only 
those syndrome states which select the one of sixteen bits 
for correction. Figure 28 shows the logic of the decoder. 
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Enabling the correction logic, the decoded B(x) signals 
become "high" to invert the output of the 74S86 exclu- 
sive-OR circuits. If the B(x) signals are "low" the output 
of the correction is the same level as the input. The 
correction circuit is shown in Figure 29. 

Connecting the five circuits as shown in the block 
diagram of Figure 20 completes the error correction 

circuitry. 



SUMMARY 

An unprotected memory has a system MTBF which is 
approximately equal to the device MTBF divided by the 
number of devices. Redundancy codes are used to protect 
memories. While parity is a redundancy code, it only 
indicates that an error has occurred. A "modified" 
Hamming code can correct single bit errors and detect 
double bit errors, truly enhancing the system MTBF. 

This report has laid the foundation of ECC basic 
concepts. Building on this foundation, the next report 
will address the mathematics for calculating the 
enhancement factor of ECC in a system environment. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

This Application Note explains reliability analy- 
sis as applied to a typical memory system. (It fol- 
lows Intel Application Note AP-46, which reviewed 
basic ECC, Error Corrections Code, concepts.) 
A number of examples demonstrate techniques to 
calculate reliability of a model memory system, 
with and without ECC — emphasizing system 
reliability as a function of the number of devices 
in a system and the individual device failure 
rates. 

Since a system with ECC can correct a single bit 
failure and detect double bit errors within an ac- 
cessed word, it has a decided advantage over a 
system without ECC. A soft error rate of two or 
three times device hard failure rate has signifi- 
cantly less effect on the Mean Time Between 
Failures (MTBF) for a system with error correc- 
tion. This is quantified as the Enhancement 
Factor, EF — the ratio of MTBF for two identical 
systems, one with and one without ECC. The 
Enhancement Factor can be predicted by the 
application of statistical analysis. 

The general model presented in this Application 
Note numerically predicts the chance of memory 
system failures during a specified length of time. 
It also provides insights into the relationship of 
device failure mechanisms and soft errors to 
memory system reliability. Intel" 2117 Dynamic 
RAM is used in the example memory system. The 
reliability data for distribution of hard failures 
was obtained from the 2117 Reliability Report 
(Intel RR-20). 

2. MEMORY CONFIGURATION 

2.1 Device 

System reliability begins with the smallest physi- 
cal unit, the memory device. Each device can be 
considered a system itself, with the smallest func- 
tional unit being a single storage cell. Device in- 
ternal structures have inherent failure mechanisms 
affecting individual memory cells. 

The structure of a typical RAM device consists of 
two-dimensional coordinate-addressed arrays of 
memory cells arranged in rows and columns, such 
as the Intel " 2117 Dynamic RAM shown in Figure 
2. This device contains 16384 cells arranged in a 
128 row by 128 column matrix; each cell is selected 
by an encoded 7-bit row and 7-bit column address. 



2.2 System 

An array of memory devices on one or more cir- 
cuit boards forms a typical memory system. A 
system is defined by n bits per word, x words per 



page and p pages per system. Note that a "page" 
is defined as the number of memory words formed 
by a minimum set of memory components. 

For example, 16K by 1 RAMs would have a 
minimum page size of 16384 words. 

Figure 1 represents such a system, with the 
horizontal axis corresponding to parallel, address- 
accessed data bits and the vertical axis corre- 
sponding to the series stacking of words and 
pages. This memory structure is used for the 
model system. 

3. ERROR CLASSIFICATION 

The 21 17 failure mechanisms illustrated in Figure 
3 are fairly representative for today's RAM devices. 
These can be categorized as hard failures and 
soft errors. 

3.1 Hard Failures 

Hard failures are permanent physical defects, 
such as shorts, open leads, micro-cracks or other 
intrinsic flaws. They are classified as single cell 
failures, row failures, column failures, combined 
row-column failures, half-chip failures and full- 
chip failures. 

The failure type distribution within a device is a 
function of the device design. Typical ratios are 
50% single cell failures, 40% row or column 
failures, 10% combined failures and less than 0.1% 
half-chip or full-chip failures. (Refer to Figure 4.) 
The accumulative independent events are expressed 
as a single numeric value for the combined failure 
rate of the device (EQ:la). The standard mathe- 
matical symbol for device failure rate is the Greek 
letter Lambda, X; i.e., A = 0.027%/1000 hrs. 

EQ:la ^hrd - Vsingle"'" A row + Acolumn^" X r(>w col + 
Aharfchip+A.fullchip 

3.2 Soft Errors 

In contrast to hard failures, soft errors are charac- 
terized as being random in nature, non-recurring, 
non-destructive single cell errors. 

Traditional soft errors are caused by noisy system 
environments, poor system design, or rare combi- 
nations of noise, data patterns, and temperature 
effects which push the RAM beyond its normal 
specified range of operation. This type of soft 
error has not been included in the analysis to 
follow because it is associated with system level 
problems and the rate of failure is difficult to 
quantify; in any case it is assumed to be quite 
small. 
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EXAMPLE: 2117 



128 COLUMNS BY 128 HOWS 



Figure 2. Random Access Memory Device 

Other soft errors are caused by ionizing radiation 
of alpha particles changing memory cell charge 
in semiconductor substrates with high impedance 
nodes. The data bit error is realized during a 
memory read to the failing cell. These errors are 
purged by rewriting (restoring) the correct data 
bit information to the cell. The failure rate for this 
type of soft error is stated separately from hard 
failures because of its unique properties. 

The total device failure rate becomes: 

EQ:lb = Ahrd + A S f i 

The pie graph in Figure 5 dep 
distribution of both hard and sof 



combined 
errors. 



defined as "the probability that a component will 
operate within specified limits, for a given period 
of time" 1 . The definition includes the term "prob- 
ability", a quantitative measure for chance or 
likelihood of occurrence, of a particular form of 
event — in this case, operation without failure 
within specified limits. In addition to the probabi- 
listic aspect, the reliability definition also involves 
length of operational time. 

Since reliability is concerned with events which 
occur in the time domain, they are classified as 
incidental failures, which do not cluster around 
any mean life period, but occur at random time 
intervals. The exact time of failure cannot be pre- 
dicted; however, the probability of occurrence or 
non-occurrence of a statistical mean in a given 
operating frame of time can be analyzed by the 
theories of probability. Since exact formulae exist 
for predicting the frequency of occurrence of events 
following various statistical distributions, the 
chance or probability of specified events can be 
derived. 

4.1 Component Reliability 

Memory systems are operated where failures 
occur randomly due only to chance causes. The 
fundamental principles of reliability engineering 
predict the failure rate of a group of devices which 
will follow the so-called bathtub curve in Figure 6. 
The curve is divided into three regions: Infant 
Mortality, Random Failures, and Wearout Failures. 
All classes of failure mechanisms can be assigned 
to these regions. 

Infant Mortality, as the name implies, represents 
the early life failures of a device. These failures 
are usually associated with one or more manufac- 
turing defects. Memory device failures occurring 
as the result of Infant Mortality have been elimi- 
nated by corrective actions relating design, 
inspection, and test methods. 

Wearout failures occur at the end of the device's 
useful life and are characterized by a rising 
failure rate with time as the device's "wearout" 
both physically and electrically. This does not 
occur for hundreds of years for integrated circuits. 

The Random Failure portion of the curve repre- 
sents the useful period of device life. As stated, 
memory devices are operated in systems during 
this period when failures occur randomly. The 
number of failures occurring during any time 
interval within the "Random" period is related 
only to the total number of memory components 

1 Reliability Mathematics — Amstadter 
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ROW-COLUMN HALF-DEVICE FULL-DEVICE 

(256 CELLS) (8192 CELLS) (16,384 CELLS) 



Figure 3. Failure Geometry - 2117 Example 
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COMBINED HARD FAILURE RATE = 0.027%/1000 hrs 




256 CELLS 



Figure 4. Failure Distribution — 2117 Example 





SOFT ERROR SINGLE CELL RATE - 0.1 % PER 1000 hrs 
HARD ERROR COMBINED RATE - 0.027% PER 1000 hrs 
TOTAL = 0.127% PER 1000 hrs 




Figure 5. Combined Distribution of Failure Type 
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Figure 6. Reliability Lite Curve 



operating. If sufficient numbers are operated, and 
the measured interval is long enough, failure rate 
approaches some relative constant value. For any 
given component type, the failure rate value will 
depend on operating and external environmental 
conditions (voltage, temperature, timing, etc.) and 
will be characteristic of this set of conditions. 
When the conditions change, the failure rate will 
correspondingly change. 

For example, if 500 devices are tested for 1,500 
hours and two failures were observed during the 
test interval, then the failure rate is two failures 
per 750,000 device-hours or one failure per 375,000 
device-hours. For commonality, device failure rates 
are expressed as a percentage value per 1000 device- 
hours. The above example then becomes .00266 
failures per 1000 device-hours or Xdev = 0.27% per 
1000 hours. This is an overly simplified statement 
on determining the device failure rate. Many tests, 
designed to stress the devices over operating con- 
ditions and margins, are used in the final analysis 
for the specification of device failure rates. 

4.1.1 RELIABILITY FUNCTION R(t) 

The Reliability Function, R(t), follows an inverse, 
natural logarithmic curve, which expresses the 
rate of change for a memory component from an 
operational state to a failure or error condition. 
The curve is a familiar one to the physical scien- 
tists because of its relationship to growth and 
decay. 

The general function for reliability is given in 
EQ:2 where the exponent (A • t) represents the 
device failure "lambda" times the independent 
time variable "t". The graph in Figure 7 shows 
the shape of the R-function curve. 

EQ:2 R(t) = e A1 
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Figure 7. R(t) - Reliability Function 



R(0) = 1.0 and R(oo) = 0.0 

The distribution is a one-parameter type; in that 
once the failure rate is established, the reliability 
function is completely defined. For high or low 
failure rates the general shape of the curve 
remains the same, but is adjusted along the time 
axis. 



product of the reliabilities of the individual 
components. If "n" components with correspond- 
ing failure rate of \i, X2, A3, , , , Xrj operate in 
series to form a system then the equation for sys- 
tem reliability is: 

EQ:3 R(t) S ys= R(t),R(t) r R(t) r , . , R(t)„ 
where R(t), = e~ A ''t 



4.2 System Reliability 

Just as there is a functional relationship between 
the components and the system, there is a func- 
tional relationship between component reliability 
and system reliability. If a failure in any one of 
the components of a system causes the entire 
system to fail, the system is a "Series System" 
(Figure 8). 




Figure 8. System of Series Components 

If all the component devices must fail before the 
system fails, the system is a "Parallel System" 
(Figure 9). 




Figure 9. Parallel System 

If a system has 'n' components which operate in 
parallel, but 'j' out of the 'n' components need to 
be functional for the system to operate, then this 
system is referred to as a "Parallel Binomial 
System" (Figure 10). 
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Figure 10. Parallel Binomial System 



If each of the n components has the same device 
failure rate lambda, then the system reliability 
equation reduces to: 



EQ:4 R(t) sys = R(t)"= e 



-1AI 



4.2.2 EQUATION FOR A PARALLEL 
BINOMIAL SYSTEM 

One of the fundamental concepts of reliability 
engineering is the Binomial Theorem. The theorem 
is used for computing the reliability of complex 
redundant systems, where "j" out of "n" units are 
required to operate for system success. The bino- 
mial distribution expresses the probabilities of 
two states of an event, "a" and "b", where the 
event is permutated "n" ways. The general form 
of the binomial distribution is (a + b) v , and is 
expanded to: 



EQ:5 a"+r 7 a' M -b + 77(7rl)a' 7 "" 2 -b 2 



2! 

t?(ir 1 X^a^-b 3 + • • • +rj" 
3! 



It is applicable to a memory system operating in 
parallel; i.e., when there are only two possible 
states or results of an event — when a component 
of the system either conforms to requirements or 
is discrepant. 

If we assign to one state the function of reliability 
— R(t), then the other state is Q(t), the function of 
non-reliability, which is the probability of being 
inoperative. 

Recall that R(t) is a unity function, which ranges 
from 1.0 to 0.0, as a function of time. Since the 
sum of R(t) and Q(t) make up the whole "event", 
then EQ:6 defines Q(t). This relationship is also 
illustrated in Figure 11. 

EQ:6 R(t) + Q(t) = 1 , then Q(t) = 1 - R(t) 
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By substituting R(t) and Q(t) respectively for a 
and b, where R(t) is the probability of a device 
being good, Q(t) is the probability of the same 
device being defective, and "n" the number of 
units in parallel, then: 
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Figure 11. Q(t) = 1 - e xt 
EQ:7 [R + Q] T| =l 

Note, for simplicity, all references to (t) for the 
reliability and non-reliability functions will not 
be indicated, but implied. 

It follows that the expansion of [R -I- QP must also 
equal unity example 

EQ:8 R" + rrR^'Q + 77(77- ^R^-Q 2 + 

2! 

q(TriXT-2)R*" 3 -Q 3 + - • - + (3"= l 
3! 

We can next examine the meaning of each term in 
the series on the left side of EQ:8. Suppose that 
there are "n" identical components of a system, of 
which the probability of a component being 
operative is R, and that the probability of its 
being inoperative is Q or (1 - R). If there is only 
one component (n = 1), then the probability of its 
being not defective is simply R. 

If there are two components (n = 2), then the 
probability of both being operative is R X R = R 2 ; 
and if there were three components, then the 
probability of all three being good is R 3 . Conse- 
quently, if there are "n" components, the chance 
of all "n" units being operative is R^ and the first 
term in the series R^ is the probability of all 
components being operational. 

Next, suppose there are two components X and Y, 
one is operative and one has failed. There are two 
ways that this can occur: X is operational and Y 
fails, with the probability R x ■ Q y ; or X fails and Y 
is operational, with the probability Q x ■ R y . Since 
these are mutually exclusive and constitute all 
possible combinations of one operative component 
and one failure, the total probability is (R x Q y ) + 
(QxRy), or 2RQ. 



If there are three components X, Y, and Z, of 
which two are operative and one fails, then three 
possible combinations exist: X and Y are opera- 
tional and Z fails, X and Z operational and Y fails, 
and Y and Z operational and X fails. The proba- 
bility of each combination is (R x R y Q z ) + (R x Q y Rz) 

+ (QxRyRz). 

Again, since each combination is mutually exclu- 
sive and together they constitute all possible combi- 
nations, the probability of two operational devices 
and one failure is 3R Q. Similarly, if there are n 
component-devices, the probability of all but one 
being operative is nR* 1 " 1 ■ Q. Thus, the second 
term of the binomial expansion series is the prob- 
ability of exactly one device failure, and all other 
devices being good. 

By extending these derivations to cover each suc- 
ceeding term, we find that the third term is the 
probability of exactly two failed components, the 
fourth term is the probability of exactly three 
failures and so on. There are n + 1 terms in the 
expansion, and the last term Q is the probability 
all components are inoperative. 

The reliability of a group of redundant items 
depends not only on the reliability of each indi- 
vidual item and on the number of items in redun- 
dant configuration, but also on how many are 
required to operate to achieve system success. If 
all are required, then the first term of the binomial 
series represents system success. In this case 
there is really no redundancy. However, if all but 
one are required (one failure permitted), then 
success is achieved if no failures occur or exactly 
one failure occurs within word accessed from a 
page of memory. The system reliability is then the 
sum of the first two terms of the series. 

If two failures are permitted, then the sum of the 
first three terms represents the probability of 
system success. In general, if r failures are per- 
mitted, system success is the sum of the first r + 1 
terms. 

The general equation then for a binomial system, 
permitting one error, which is representative of a 
memory system with single bit error correction — 
ECC per accessed word is expressed as: 

EQ:9 RT(t) = R? + *r§£^Q 

1st 2nd - binomial terms 

Note that the remaining terms of the binomial 
expansion represent all combinations of failures 
that are greater than one failure, up to and includ- 
ing all components failing. RT(t) is still a unity 
function of reliability and has a converse QT(t), 
where QT(t) = 1 - RT(t). Thus, QT represents the 
3rd through n-th terms of the binomial. 
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5. RELIABILITY ANALYSIS USING 
PAGE/SYSTEM APPROACH 

The analysis of the model system in Figure 1 
begins with EQ:2 at the smallest non-redundant 
failure level; by using standard rules for series 
and parallel reliability, the combination of these 
device exponential expressions will yield the sys- 
tem reliability equation. The method of approach 
will be to calculate the reliability of a page of 
memory and treat subsequent pages as a series 
system where: 

EQ:10 R(t) system =[R(t) page ] P 

For clarity, the reliability of power supplies, fans, 
backplane connections, TTL support logic, etc. 
will not be included. These items can be merged in 
the final analysis by the reader as additional 
series system equations for each type. 

5.1 Memory System Without ECC 

The analysis of reliability of a memory system 
"without" any form of ECC is simply the first 
term of the binomial equation EQ:9. Since this 
term represents reliability of all components in a 
page of memory without redundancy, it is equiva- 
lent to a "series system" equation (EQ:4). There- 
fore, the equation for a page of memory without 
ECC is: 



EQrll R(t)pAGE necc = R(t)DF.v necc = e _A n t 

where "n" is the number of components in th> 
page and Adev is the device combined failure rat 

The reliability for the memory system of "; 
pages is: 

EQ:12 



R(t)svs necc =[R(t)p A(llnL . i J p =lR(t) m: v] 



pi 



5.2 Memory System With ECC 

The analysis of reliability of a memory system 
"with ECC" — (single bit error correction) is more 
complex. The fundamental difference between the 
two memory systems is that in a non-corrected 
system, any error — no matter the type, single cell 
failure, row failure, soft error, etc. — is considered 
a system failure. In a memory system with ECC, a 
system level failure only occurs when more than 
one bit has failed in an accessed word. 

Thus in the analysis of a System with ECC, we 
must deal with the probabilities of each failure 
type occurring in random combinations which 
align within a word of memory to cause multiple 
bit failures as shown in Figure 12. 



Memory Page Accessed Word Failure Alignment 








Figure 12. Memory Page Accessed Word Failure Alignment 
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Figure 13. Single Failure Type Illustration 



For example, consider a single cell hard failure in 
one device in a system using 16K RAMs. The 
chance of a similar failure in the same cell of a 
different device is 1/16384 times the device failure 
rate for single cells. For n devices in the data word 
the total chance is n/16384 for a single cell match. 

The application of the binomial distribution 
(EQ:9) requires further differentiation in the 
analysis of the example memory system. EQ:9 is 
restricted to one failure mode, in that it typically 
assumes a failure renders the whole device inop- 
erative. This is not the case with memory com- 
ponents where each device in itself can be thought 
of as a system of memory cells, with the smallest 
unit being the single cell. 

Multiple devices have multiple failure modes, but 
usually when a failure occurs only a portion of the 
memory component is inoperative. Therefore, the 
application of EQ:9 must represent the unit of 
failure and be mutually inclusive with all other 
components along the accessed word (parallel axis) 
of the memory page. 

The example in Figure 13 shows a four device 
memory array where each component has a single 



failure mechanism of type f, which affects fsz 
number cells during a failure. The unit failure rate 
Xf is the ratio of jfsz/Msz} times the device failure 
rate \dev- Only that portion of the failure area, the 
shaded area in Figure 13, is mutually-inclusive 
with the failure when it occurs. Any additional 
failures outside the shaded area are mutually- 
exclusive, causing no double-bit failures in con- 
junction with "f." 

The Reliability Function, RT, therefore, represents 
only a portion of the memory page as indicated by 
the shaded area fsz in Figure 13. If "/' were the 
only failure type, then the reliability for the full 
page is simply a series equation with RT raised to 
the exponent /, the ratio Msz/fsz. 

Derived from the binomial equation EQ:9, the 
expression for reliability for a single page of mem- 
ory with one bit redundancy — (ECC) — , and only 
one failure type "x" is given as: 



EQ:13 



R(t)PAGEecc= [RWx+rj-RWr 1 - Q(t)J 
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Figure 14. Multiple Failure Type Illustration 



Now that the binomial equation technique has 
been applied to a single failure type, let's expand 
the process to cover more than one failure type. 
By the process of combining or permutating these 
failure types, the Reliability Function can be cal- 
culated. Figure 14 shows a four component 
system with the probability that two failure types 
fi or fi can occur in each component. Both failure 
types affect fszi and fsz2 number of cells during a 
failure, respectively. The calculation begins with 
evaluating the probability of f] occuring (EQ:14a) 
and merging by a second calculation the proba- 
bility of failure type f 2 . (EQ:14b). 

i >H 
EQ:14a Rt, = R/, + TjR/yQ/, 

EQ:14b RT 2 = R/ 2 [RTp] + r ! &f i :Rf{ i ] Qf 2 

NOTE: with Adev representing more than one fail- 
ure type,/i and /i, A.dev must be proportioned to the 
"failure-type-distribution" in determining the 
unit failure rates kfi and A/V The term X/i and 
X/2 are introduced to quantify the failure type dis- 
tribution as a percentage. (Ref: EQ:1 and Figure 5). 



EQ:14c is the unit failure rate equation for /i and 
fi in this case. 



EQ:14c 

A/, _ A ■Xf-!**!! 

J\- dev J\ M^. 



J 2~ dev J 2 Mii 



The total reliability for the page in Figure 13b is 
given by equation 14d. 

Msz 

EQ:14d R(t) pag e= [RT 2 ] fsZ2 

By expanding on this process the equation for a 
system of memory components with these failure 
types: f\, fi, fi is given in EQ:15. 



EQ:15 



Rt, = R/v[RT : f + ^[R/,(R/ 2 (R/,/¥ 3 ] V, 

We can now formulate a general set of equations 
for multiple (/i) failure types in an error corrected 
system. 
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The full model under analysis in this report has 
six failure types, as described in the section on 
Error Classification. The reliability calculations 
for a page of memory must permutate all combi- 
nations of these six failure types. It is accomplished 
by the set of equations in EQ:16. 

EQ:16 




5.2.2.1 Mean Time Between Failures 

The Mean Time Between Failures (MTBF) for a 
memory system, with or without ECC, is given in 
EQ:17. MTBF is calculated by integrating the 
system reliability function, R(t) S ys, from t = to 
infinity. 



EQ:17 



MTBF S y S = /R(t) •dt 



'sys 



R(t) 



PAGE. 



Ri = e-V> *, Q, = 1 - R, 

c =<i-*-Rs i =R j (RSi-i)f i 

Rt,= R7-(Rt 1 - i /'+'7(Rs,)''-'-Q 1 ! 



R(t)sYSTEM ecc = [R(t)pAGE ecc 
restrictions: RSo = RTo 



.Pages 



= 1. 



The process begins at the word level with soft 
errors and gradually increases the area of evalua- 
tion to single cell hard failures, then row or 
column failures, combined row/column failures, 
half-chip failures, and finally full-chip failures. 



On the average a system will fail once every 
MTBFsys hours. The relationship between MTBF 
and the R function is shown in Figure 17. 

The bottom line conclusions on the effect that error- 
correction has on a given memory system is calcu- 
lated by comparing the resultant MTBF sys-ecc 
projection with the MTBF sys-necc of a similar sys- 
tem without ECC. The improvement of a memory 
system with error correction logic over a compar- 
able system without is expressed by EQ:18 as the 
enhancement factor EF. 



Illustrated in Figures 15 and 16 are the six itera- 
tive steps to merge all combinations of failure 
types — f\, ft, fi, f*, fi, ft- 

The first step calculates the chance of a single 
word of the memory page not having more than 
one soft error. 

The second step calculates the probability of not 
having more than one single-cell hard failure and 
merges step #1, for a combined result that no more 
than one failure caused by either soft error or 
single-cell failure has occurred within the single 
word analyzed. 

The third step calculates for row failures and 
merges with step #2 all combinations of the three 
failure types. Using the 2117 example memory 
system from Figure 6 to illustrate this point — a 
row or column failure affects 128 memory words 
— the combined result from step #2, which ana- 
lyzed a single word, is raised by the exponent 128 
as a series equation. The combined result for step 
#3 is the probability of not having a system 
failure due to any of the failure types f\,fi,fi, in 
any given word for a 128- word block. 

This process continues up to step six, which is the 
calculation for all six failure types occuring in all 
combinations that would cause a system failure EQ:19 
within the page of memory. The analysis of each 
step therefore raises the results of < 
step by the exponent fc\. 
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EQ:18 F.F= MTBF s y s - ecc 

MTBF 8VS 

-necc 



5.2.2.2 Mean Time To Failures 

The Mean Time To Failure (MTTF) is similar in 
concept to MTBF, but differs in that it represents 
the effects of maintenance on an error corrected 
memory system. When a maintenance policy is 
adopted which allows for the replacement of 
failed components before the system fails, system 
failure is postponed (depending on how often the 
system is inspected and maintained). With this 
policy a memory system fails less frequently than 
it does without maintenance; it is assured that 
every new operating period after inspection starts 
with full redundancy restored. The maintained 
system Mean Time To Failure thus becomes 
greater than MTBF sys . 

If preventive maintenance is performed at an 
arbitrary time T, then EQ:19 expresses mean time 
to failure. 



MTTF = 



/R(t) 



sys-ecc 



• dt 



1 - R(T) 



sys-ecc 
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BINOMIAL 
- AXIS - 
n-blt* 



Um P»llnllloni 



2117 example 



«1 ■ 


Soft Errors 




u = 


Single Cell 


Hard 


U ' 


Row or Col Failures 


U " 


Combined Row/Col 


l t = 


Hall Chip Failures 


f.= 


Total Chip Failures 


♦«1 


= 1 


X, = .787 


fsz, 


« 1 


X a = .106 


»«3 


= 128 


X 3 = .092 


tlZ, 


= 255 


X 4 = .013 


•«S 


= 8192 


X, = 0.0 


fsz 6 


= 16384 


X, = 0.0 


1% 


= 2 




h 


= 32 




I* 


= 2 






= 128 




ll 


= 1 






= 1 




Mu 


= 16384 








#3 



#2 



16.384 x 



exponent /, ratio 
of area's shown: 

/SZ 6 
/SZ 5 

r**> 
m, 

Isz, 

/SZj 

f» 
/SZ 2 
/SZ; 
,/SZ, 
1 



>Rt 6 = lullchip.[RT 5 ] 



8192 



256 



128 



>Rt 5 = haltchip-lRT,]' 



Rt 4 = combine[RT 3 /* 



>Rt 3 = row-coN[RT 2 ] 



I I II I I II 
i ; ; ; w 9 Rp ; ZD 



RT 2 = single-cell-[RT,] 
soft-errors 



}RT a 
(Rt, 



Isz, 

Afl = Advt • Xl • (y| sz 

Ri = e-"" , Q, = 1 - R, 1 

I I 
RS, = R,« (RS M )*" 

RT,= Rj'-CRT,.,)^* nCRSiT'eOl] 



>Rt 6 Rsvs = [RT6] P 



Figure 15. 
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STEP.1 
STEP.2- 



3 



11 - RT.1 

in | * 12 - RT.2 



STEP.3— 



STEP.6— 



H1«I2| t 13 - RT.3 

H1»I2»I3I * 14 - HT.4 

|f1*f2»l3*f4| • 15 - RT.5 
111+12*13*14.151 * f6 - RT.6 



Figure 16. 




~ MTBF 
HOURS 
- (THOUSANDS) 







Figure 17. 

Figures 18 and 19 show the relationship of MTTF 
to the R function and MTTF to MTBF respectively. 

The enhancement of a memory system with main- 
tenance over a comparable system without ECC 
is expressed in EQ:20. 



EQ:20 



MTTF 



mm MTBF 



sys-ecc 




(MTTF) 



_HTBF,UNE_ 







LOG/LOG HI 
SCALE 



gure 19. 



5.2.3 SOFT ERROR SCRUBBING 

In the previous sections on MTBF and MTTF, soft 
errors and hard errors were treated the same. 
They both accumulated to cause system failure or 
were removed at scheduled preventive mainte- 
nance (PM) intervals. 

However, soft errors can have their own special 
maintenance function. Recall that soft errors can 
be purged from a system with ECC by rewriting 
(restoring) the correct data bit information to the 
failing memory cell. (Provided that no other bit 
within the word containing the soft error has 
failed.) Thus it is possible for the system to 
maintain itself by software, etc. This special 
maintenance function of scrubbing soft errors at 
predetermined intervals is incorporated into the 
system reliability equations by merely resetting 
the time parameter t for the soft error portion of 
the equations. 

Figure 20 shows the relationship of soft error 
scrubbing on MTBF and the system R functions. 



R CURVE FOR ZERO 
SOFT ERROR RATE 




MTBFsys 



Figure 20. 



5.2.4 APPLYING THE MODEL EQUATIONS 

The basic set of equations for a model are derived 
from EQ:16. The application of these equations is 
best suited for implementation on a computer. An 
example computer program is available on request. 

Figure 21 illustrates a simplified block diagram of 
the model. 



failure distribution - 
system configuration-*. 



inputs 



RELIABILITY 
MODEL 


equations: 



- MTBF - mean time to failures 
-R(t) - system reliability function 
■• EF^-e - enhancement factor 
- outputs: 



Figure 21. 

The required user inputs are for component para- 
meters — total memory size, number of rows and 
columns, hard failure rate, soft error rate, and 
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failure mode distribution; for system parameters 
— memory word size, ECC check bits, number of 
pages, interval of time, and soft error scrub time. 

Output is a set of discrete values of the reliability 
function representing the complete memory sys- 
tem as a function of time. 

The integral functions for MTTF and MTBF are 
evaluated by the trapezoidal rule of integration. 

EQ:21 

MTBF= vi/ r[ R sys H+ R sys ] ATime 
where Rsvs„=l 

Based on the Intel" 2117 Dynamic Ram, the fol- 
lowing three sections — (I, II, III) — compare 
various system configurations and failure rate 
parameters. 

I. Table 1 shows the comparison of six memory 
configurations, ranging from 32K-bytes to 16 
Megabytes. The Input parameters used were 
those listed in Table 2. 



Table 1. Memory Configuration versus MTBF 



FAILURE RATE = .127% / 1000 hrs 



configuration 


MTBF, non-ecc 


MTBF, ecc 


E F. 


16-bit word by 1 pg 


49 k hrs 


1170 k hrs 


24 


16-bit word by 128 pgs 


390 hrs 


95 k hrs 


249 


32-bit word by 1 pg 


24 k hrs 


658 k hrs 


27 


32-bit word by 128 pgs 


195 hrs 


53 k hrs 


278 


64-bit word by 1 pg 


12 k hrs 


355 k hrs 


29 


64-bit word by 128 pgs 


98 hrs 


29 k hrs 


299 



Table 2. Model Input Parameters 


Combined HARD FAILURE RATE = 0.027% / 1000 hours 
Failure distributions: 



single cell = 50,0% 

row cells = 15.6% 

column cells = 28.1% 

row-column cells = 6.3% 

halt-chip = 0.0% 

full-chip - 0.0% 

total 100% 



SOFT ERROR FAILURE RATE = 1% / 1000 hrs - est. 



These results show an enhancement factor of 
approximately 27 for a single page of memory 
and over 278 for 128 pages. 



II. Table 3 shows the comparison of six memory 
configurations, between two soft error rates. 



Table 3. Memory Configurations versus SE Rates 



HARD FAILURE RATE = 0.027% / 1000 hrs 




SOFT ERROR 


SOFT ERROR 




RATE 


RA T r 




.2% / 1000 hrs 


5% -s 


configuration 


MTBF. ecc 


MTb 


16-bit word by 1 pg 


880 k hrs 


575 k hrs 


16-bit word by 128 pgs 


70 k hrs 


44 k hrs 


32-bit word by 1 pg 


492 k hrs 


322 k hrs 


32-bit word by 128 pgs 


39 k hrs 


24 k hrs 


64-bit word by 1 pg 


265 k hrs 


173 k hrs 


64-bit word by 128 pgs 


21 k hrs 


13 k hrs 



III. Table 4 shows the comparison of a memory 
device with one failure type. The failure types 
compared are devices with a single cell 
failure modes and full-chip failure modes. 

System A has devices with only "single cell" 
failure types and System B has only "full- 
chip" type. All other parameters are identical. 
Both system failure rates are 0.027%/ 1000 
hrs. 



Table 4. Single Cell versus Full Chip Failures 





SYSTEM A 


SYSTEM B 




with 


with 


configuration: 


single cell 


full-chip 




MTBF 


MTBF 


64-bit by 1 page 


8.3 m hrs 


103 k hrs 


64-bit by 128 pages 


730 k hrs 


6 k hrs 



5.2.5 DISTRIBUTION 

Error correction in a system does not alter or 
change the actual occurrence of failures. Failures 
still occur at the MTBF ne cc period based on the 
distribution in Figure 5. (For the example system, 
the soft error rate is three times the hard failure 
rate — .1% vs. .027% — which represents a soft 
error occurring 78% of the time.) 

However, the fact that a multibit failure is re- 
quired to cause a system failure in a system with 
ECC modifies the failure distribution; soft errors 
have much less effect than hard failures on 
system performance. Figure 22 demonstrates this 
by showing a modified distribution based on 
average cells per failure, the Rate Geometry 
Product, RGP. 
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INDIVIDUAL FAB.URE RATE DISTRIBUTION OF A GIVEN TYPE 
TIMES THE NUMBER OF CELLS AFFECTED 
EQUALS AVERAGE CELLS PER FAILURE 


FAILURE TYPE 


% DISTRIBUTION CELLS 


AVERAGE CELLS 


SOFT ERROR: 
SINGLE CELL 


78.7% 


a 1 


0.79 


HARD ERRORS: 
SINGLE CELL 
ROW 
COLUMN 
ROW/COLUMN 


10.6V. 
6.0% 
3.4% 
1.3% 


X 1 

x 126 
x 126 
x 256 


= 0.11 
= 7.93 
m 4.35 
3.32 




100% 


TOTAL 


16.5 


6% SINGLE > 

CELLS \ 


/ 19% 
/ROW/COLUMN 












] 




I 75% 
\ COLUMN 










DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF AVERAGE CELLS 



Figure 22. 

The illustration shows the statistical average cell 
failure for each type derived by taking the product 
of the component failure rate distribution times 
the number of cells affected. For the2117 example 
device, the total average cell failure is 16.2 of 
which 11.8 are column and row failures. 

Intuitively, it can be seen that row and column 
failures are the most predominant, while the least 
predominant are soft errors and single cell hard 
errors. 



6. SUMMARY 

This Application Note presents step-by-step 
procedures for calculating system reliability. In a 
system without ECC, a fault of any type can 
cause system failure — predominantly types with 
the highest failure rates. In a system with ECC, 
only multi-bit errors within the same word cause 
system failure — predominantly types with the 
highest average cell errors as defined by the Rate 
Geometry Product. An Enhancement Factor, 
comparing a system without ECC to one with 
ECC, can be used to determine if error correcting 
techniques are advantageous for any specific 
memory system. 
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EQ:lb Adev — ^hrd + ^sfl 

EQ:2 



EQ:3 

EQ:4 
EQ:5 

EQ:6 
EQ:7 
EQ:8 



EQ:16 



R(t) = e" M 



R(t) sys = R(t)rR(t) 2 R(t)y, . >R(t)„ 
where R(t)j = e A ''t 

R(t) sys = 

a" + na"' 1 • b + r](rr 1 )a"~ 2 - b 2 + r,(rr 1 XT2)a"" 3 • b 3 + • • • +b" 
2! 3! 

R(t) + Q(t) = 1 , then Q(t) = 1 - R(t) 



[R+Q] = 1 



R" + tjR^'-q + T?(7ri)R"' z 'Q z + T7(Tri)(rr2)R"' J -Q J + • + Q' 
2! 3! 

RT(t) = rj-R^Q 

1st 2nd - binomial terms 
p 



■,V-2 ~2 



EQ:9 

EQ:10 R(t) system = [R(t) page ] 



A-nt 



HQ'" R(t)PAGE necc = R(t)& EVnecc = e- A - 
EQ:12 R(t)svs necc =[R(t)pAG Enect ] P =[R(t) D Ev] 

r 

EQ:13 R(t) PAGE ecc= [R(Ox + Q(0xJ 

EQ:14a R T| = R/, + tjR/'-Q/, 

EQ:14b Rt, = r},[Rt{ 2 ] + r?[R/ 2 R/f 2 ]"Q/ 2 



EQ:14c X /l = X dev -X /r -^ 

Msz 

EQ:14d R(t)page= [RT 2 ] f SZ: 



kf-k -Xf- fsz /^ 



EQ:15 RT, = R/3-tRTj* 3 + r7[R/,(R/ 2 (R/,/ 2 /VQ/ 



N 



fsz, 



R(t) 



PAGE,=< 1 



fsZj-i 

A/,= Adev- X,' jf^ 



R, = e" A/l Q, = 1 - R, 
Rs, = R,(Rs,-,)'' 
Rt,= R^IRv./'+^fRs.r'-Q.I 



R(t)sYSTEMecc = [R(t)pAGE ecc ] P "*" 
restrictions: RSo = RTo = fszo = 1. 
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EQ:17 
EQ:18 

EQ:19 
EQ:20 



MTBF sys = /R(t) sy8 -dt 

o 

w _ MTBF sys-ecc 
~MTBF S 



sys-necc 



T 



_ 



/R(t) 



sys-ecc 



• dt 



EF r 



mm 



1 - R(T) 

sys-ecc 

MTTF 



sys-ecc 



EQ:21 MTBF = I Vr [R sySi _ ,+ 1 



R sys q = 1 
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APPENDIX B 



RELIABILITY MODEL 



UNIT FAILURE RATES - 



FAILURE DISTRIBUTION- 

TIME INTERVAL - 

(I) 



UNIT MEMORY SIZE- 



UNIT ROW SIZE- 
SYSTEM WORD WIDTH - 
ECC CHECK BITS- 
PAGES - 



R(t)5YSTeu FUNCTION 



MTTFm FUNCTION 
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SYS /CI 



ECC PROBABILITY PROGRAM " INTEL-MPD/MC 



MEMORY SYS SIZE-.:- 32.0KB WORDWIDTH-> 16 . + 6. NO. PAGES-> IX I. 

COMPONENT: TOTAL-> 16. + 6. RAM SIZE— > 14:384 COL SIZE-"* l^e 

SYSTEM DATA TIL RATE -> 0. 00000X/1K-HRS. SYSTEM RATE -> 0. OOOOOX/ 1K-HRS 

FAILURE DATA: MTBE NECC -> 49212. 60HRS, MTBF SYS -> OOHRS 

HARD ERRORS: PARTIAL -> 0. CELLS/TO RATE -> 0. 027000X / 1000 MRS 

S0F1 ERRORS »•■■ MA I NT -> 0. MRS. RATE -> 0. 100000X / 1000 HRS 

ANALYSIS DATA PERIOD -> 100000 OOHRS, AVE CELL FAILURE -> It 2 

FAILURE TYPE RATIOS , 

-TYPE- 'OISTRI BUT lON'GEOMETRY'UNIT. RATE/ IK HRS'AVE. CELLS'ECC. DISTR'EXPS 



SOF 


T ERROR ->! 


7S 740X1/ 


16384 







61035E-05X, 


787 


I 4 877.1 


HAR 


3 ERRORS ->I 


21 26056] 












t 95. 13X1 


SIN 


3LE CELL -> 


50 OOOOX / 


16384. 







82397E-06X. 


0. 106 


69X 


ROW 


OR COL -> 


43. 7000X / 


128 







92180E-04X. 


11 892 


77 36X 


COLUMN/ROW -> 


t 2000X / 


64 







26156E-04X, 


3. 374 


21 95X 


HAL 


r CHIP -> 


OOOOX / 


2. 


* 





OOOOOE+OOX, 


000 


OOX 


TOTAL CHIP -> 


OOOOX ( 


1 







OOO0OE*OOX, 


0. OOO 


OOX 


PERIOD PMST: 


RCT] 


SECC 






MTTF ENHANCEMENT 


X - R<T) 






'FUNCTION" 






<. HRS > 


FACTOR 


*T 





00 


1 00000 














100 OX 


1 


10 


99332 








14922026 


303 


99 3X 




20 


97389 








7584078 


154 


97 4X 


3 


30 


94293 








5149121 


105 


94. 3X 


4 


40 


0. 90200 








3939900. 


80 


90 2X 


5 


0. 50 


85289 








3221005 


65 


85 3X 


6 


o. to 


0. 79748 








2747323, 


56 


79 7X 


7 


70 


73770 








2413825 


49 


73. 8X 


8 


80 


67537 








2168007 


44 


67. 5X 


9 


0. 90 


61217 








1980705 


40 


61 2X 


10 


1 00 


0. 54958 








1834422 


37 


55 OX 


11 


1 10 


48884 








1718017 


35 


48 9X 


12 


1 20 


4:3095 








1624061 


33 


43. IX 


13 


1 30 


37666 








1547397 


31 


37 7X 


14 


1 40 


32650 








1484334 


30 


< 32 6X> 


15 


1 50 


28075 








1432149. 


29 


28 IX 


It 


1. to 


23956 








1388787 


28 


24 OX 


17 


1 70 


20290 








1352665 


27. 


20 3X 


18 


1 80 


17062 








1322533. 


27 


17 IX 


1? 


1 90 


14248 








1297395 


26 


14 2X 


20 


2 00 


11819 








1276437 


26. 


11 8X 


21 


2 10 


09741 








1258993 


26 


9 7X 


22 


2 20 


0. 07979 








1244505 


25 


8 OX 


23 


2 30 


06496 








1232508 


25 


6 5X 


24 


2 40 


05258 








1222606 


25. 


5 3X 


25 


2 50 


04232 








1214463 


25 


4. 2X 


2t 


2 tO 


0. 03388 








1207796. 


25. 


3 4X 


27 


2. 70 


02698 








1202358 


24. 


2 7X 


28 


2. 80 


0. 02137 








1 197945 


24 


2 IX 


29 


2 90 


01685 








1 194379. 


24. 


1. 7X 


30 


3 00 


01322 








1191512 


24 


1. 3X 


•»#» 




























=MEMORY MTBF' 


=EF= 




31 


3 00 


01322 






1175755. 35 


24 





FIN 1 



-SYSTEM MTBF' 1175755 35 24 85052E-03 

xb 



S »S /Ol ECC PROBABILITY PROGRAM "INTEL-MPD/MC " 

MEMORY SYS: SI2E-> 4 1MB WORD WIDTH— > 16 +6 NO PAGES- > 1 X128 

COMFGNENT TOTAL-.- 2048. + 76S RAM SIZE-> 16384 COL SIZE-> 128 
SYSTEM DATA TTL RATE -> 0. OOOOOX/ 1K-HRS, SYSTEM RATE -> 0. 00000X/1K-HRS 



FAILURE DATA 


MTBF NECC -> 3 


34 


47HRS, MTBF SYS 




> OOHRS 




HARD ERRORS 


PARTIAL -> 0. 


CELLS' 


PC RATE -> 


0. 027000X 


/ 1000 HRS 




SOFT ERRORS 


»" MA I NT -> 




y 


RS, RATE -> 


0. 1 OOOOOX 


/ 1000 HRS 




ANALYS 


IS DATA: 


PERIOD -> SOOO 


OOHRS, AVE CELL 


FAILURE -> 


16 2 




































'TYPE' 


'DISTRIBUTION'GEOMETRY'IJNIT 


RATE/ IK HRS 


'AVE CELLS' 


ECC DISTR'EXPS' 


SOFT 


ERROR -: 


[ 78 7407.3/ 163S4 




0. 


61035E-05X* 


787 


I 4 87X] 




HARD 


ERRORS -: 












C 95. 13X3 




SINGLE CELL -: 


^0 OOOOX / 1 x-l 




0. 


82397E-06X, 


106 


0. 69X 


1 


ROW OR COL -: 


■ 43 70007. / 1 28 




0. 


92180E-04X, 


11 892 


77 36X 128. 


COLUMN/ROW - 


> 6. 2000X / 64 




0. 


26156E-04X, 


3 374 


2 1 95X 


2. 


HALF 


CHIP 


' OOOOX / 2 







0000OE*O0X, 


0. 000 


OOX 


32. 


TOTAL 


CHIP - 


> 0. OOOOX / 1 


_ 


OOOOOE+OOX, 


000 


OOX 


2. 


PERIOD PMST 


urn eefv 

n l i j sum 






MT TF ENHANCEMENT 


7. - R < T ) 






< " HRS> 


=FUNCT ION' 






< HRS > 


FACTOR 


6T 







0. 


1 ooooo 












100. OX 




1 


8000 


99446 






1439611 


3744 


99 4X 




2 


16000 


97804 






722580. 


1879 


97 8X 




3 


24000 


95132 






484470 


1 260 


95 IX 




4 


32TO0 


0. 91518 






366101 


952 


91 SX 




5 


40000 


0. 87080 






295638 


769. 


87 IX 




6 


4S000 


0. 81955 






249140. 


648 


82 OX 




7 


56000. 


76294 






216349 


563. 


76 3X 




8 


64000 


70256 






192135 


500 


70 3X 




9 


72000 


63998 






173652. 


452 


64 OX 




10 


80000 


57670 






159190 


414 


57. 7X 




11 


88000 


5141 1 






147663 


384 


51 47. 




12 


96000 


45341 






138346 


360 


45. 3X 




13 


104000 


0. 39562 






130737 


340 


39 67. 




14 


112000 


0. 34153 






1 24475 


324 


< 34 2X> 




15 


120000 


29171 






119297 


310 


29 2X 




16 


128000 


24653 






115001 


299 


24 7X 




17 


1 36000 


0. 20616 






111433. 


290 


20 6X 




IS 


144000 


17059 






108471. 


282. 


17 IX 




19 


152000 


0. 13968 






106017 


276. 


14 OX 




20 


1 60000 


11318 






103990 


270 


11 3X 




21 


1680O0 


09076 






102322 


266 


9. IX 




22 


1 76000 


0. 07202 






100958 


263. 


7 2X 




23 


184000 


05656 






99849. 


260 


5 7X 




24 


192000 


0. 04397 






93954 


257 


4 47. 




25 


200000 


03382 






98237. 


256 


3 4X 




26 


208000 


0. 02575 






97468 


2S4. 


2 6X 




27 


216000 


01941 






97220. 


253 


1 9X 




28 


2240OO 


01448 






96872 


252 


1. 47. 




29 


232000. 


01069 






96603 


251 


1. IX 




30 


240000 


00782 






96397 


251 


8X 












'MEMORY MTBF' 


=EF = 






31 


240000 00 00782 






95643 55 


249 







FIN 1 



'SYSTEM MTBF' 95643 55 249 

XX 



O 104556-01 



PROBABILITY PROGRAM " INTEL— MPD/MC. 



PROBABILITY PROGRAM " I NTEL-MPD/MC. 



MEMORY SYS SIZE-> 6 
COMPONENT TOTAL— > 3 
SYSTEM DATA TIL RATE 



KB WORD WIDTH-> 32 + 7 NO PAGES-> 1 X 1. 

7 RAM SIZE-> 16384. COL SIZE-> 128. 
0O0OO7./1K-HRS, SYSTEM RATE -> 0. OOOOOX/ 1 K-HRS 



MEMORY SYS' SIZE-> 8 
COMPONENT : TOTAL— > 4096 
SYSTEM DATA: TTL RATE -> 



00 



WORD WIDTH-; 
RAM SIZE-> 
'00%/lK-HRS. S 



32. + 7. NO. PAOES-> 1. XI 28 

16384. COL SIZE-> 128. 
:IEM RATE -> 0. 000007./ 1 K-HRS 



FAILURE DATA 
HARD ERRORS 
SOFT ERRORS 
ANALYSIS DATA 



MTBF NECC -> 
PARTIAL -:■ 
'♦" MAINT -y 
PERIOD -> 



24606 30HRS, MTBF SYS 

CELLS/PG RATE -> 

O. HR8. RATE -> 

66000 OOHRS. AVE CELL 



-> 0. OOHRS 

0. 027000% / 1000 HRS 
0. 1 OOOOOX / 1000 HRS 

FAILURE -> 16. 2 



FAILURE DATA 
HARD ERRORS' 
SOFT ERRORS 
ANALYSIS DATA 



FAILURE TYPE RATIOS 

-TYPE- =DI8TRIBUTIQN=QE0METRY=UNIT. RATE/ IK HRS=AVE. CELLS=ECC. DISTR-EXPS- 



MTBF NECC -> 
PARTIAL -> 
«" MAINT -> 
PERIOD -> 

FAILURE TYPE RATIOS: 

"TYPE" =DISTRIBUTION=GEOMETRY=UNIT RATE/IK HRS=AVE. CELLS=ECC. DISTR=EXPS 



192. 24HRS, MTBF. SYS 

CELLS/PG RATE -> 

0. HRS, RATE -> 

5000 OOHRS, AVE CELL 



-> 0. OOHRS 

0. 0270007. / 1000 HRS 
0. 1000007. / 1000 HRS 

FAILURE -> 16. 2 



SOFT 


ERROR ->[ 7S 


740*'. ] / 1 6384 = 


0. 


61035E-05%, 


0. 787 


C 4. 87%] 




SOFT 


ERROR ->[ 


78 


7407.3/ 16384. ■ 


0. 


61035E-057., 


787 


C 4. 877.3 




HART 


ERRORS ->C 21 


26.07. 1 








C 95 1 37. 1 




HARD 


ERRORS ->[ 


21 


. 2607.3 












SING 


LE CELL -> 50. 


OOOUV. / 16-384 = 




32397E-067., 


0. 106 


0. 69% 


1. 


SINGLE CELL -> 


50 


0000% f 16384 = 


0- 


82397E-06X, 


106 


69/. 


1 . 


ROW 


OR COL -> 43. 


TV? 1 :'?" 




?2180E— 04Xj 


1 1 89, 


77 ^6% 


1 28. 


ROW 


R COL -> 


43. 


70007. / 1^8. = 


^' 


92180E-047., 


11. 892 




128. 


COLUMN /ROW -> 6 




. ' 

0. 


26 1 56E-04V. ■ 


3. 37' 


21. 957. 




COLUMN/ROW -> 


6. 


/0007. / 64. — 


0. 


26156E-047., 


3 374 






HALF 


CHIP -> 0. 


nrrov / 2 ~ 


0. 


0O00OE+0O7-, 






32 


HALF 


CHIP -> 




0o007. / 2. — 


0. 


OOOOOE+00%, 


0. 000 


007 


32 


TOTAL CHIP -> 


0000% / 1 = 


0. 


OOOOOE+007., 


0. ooc 


0. 00% 


% 


TOTAL 


CHIP -> 


0. 


00007. / 1 = 


0. 


OOOOOE+00%, 


0. 000 


007. 


2. 


PERIOD PMST 


RCT3. SECC 




MTTF 


ENHANCEMENT 


% - R<T) 




PER IOC 


PM6T 




RCT3. SECC 




MTTF ENHANCEMENT 


7. - R(T) 






< - HRS. 


-FUNCT IpHN= 




-:: HRS > 


FACTOR 


©T 






< - HRS> 




=F ! INCT TON= 




< HRS > 


FACTOR 


8T 







0. 


1 00000 










100. 0% 












1. 00000 




0. 





100 07. 




1 


66000 


99070 




706601 1 


287 


99. 1% 




1 


5000 




0. 99306 




713156, 


3736. 


99 37. 






132000. 


96388 




3604737 


146 


96. 47. 




2 


10000 




0. 97257 




360766. 


1877 


97. 3% 






198000 


0. 92173 




2458257 


100. 


92. 27. 




•3 


15000 




0. 93940 




242201. 


1260 


93. 97. 




*■ 2 


264000 


0. 86699 




1890484. 


77. 


86. 7% 




4 


20000 




0. 89494 




183350. 


954, 


89 57. 




<*> 


330000 


80276 




1554231. 


63. 


80. 37. 






25000 




84095 




148393 


772. 


84. 1% 




N> 6 


396000 


73219 




1333790 


54. 


73 2% 




6 


30000 




0. 77946 




125392 


652 


77 97. 




7 


462000 


0. 65828 




1 179584 


48. 


65 8% 




7 


35000 




0. 71269 




109232. 


568. 


71 3% 








0. 58374 




1066829. 


43. 


58 4% 






40000 




0. 64283 




97356. 


506. 


64. 3% 






594000 


51088 




981755 


40. 


51. 1% 




9 


45000 




0. 57202 




88344 


460. 


57. 2% 




10 


660000 


44151 




916096 


37. 


44. 2% 




10 


50000 




0. 50219 




81346 


423. 


50. 2% 




11 


726000 


37700 




864581 


35. 


37. 7% 




11 


55000 




0. 43499 




75818 


394. 


43. 5% 




12 


792000. 


0, 31821 




823686. 


33. 


< 31. 8%> 




12 


60000 




0. 37176 




71398. 


371. 


37 27. 




13 


858000 


26564 




790958 


32. 


26. 6% 




13 


65000 




31351 




67835 


353. 


< 31. 4%> 




14 


924000 


21942 




764629 


31. 


21. 9% 




14 


70000 




0. 26090 




64949 


338. 


26. 1% 




15 


990000 


17941 




743388 


30. 


17 9% 




15 


75000 




0. 21425 




62605. 


326. 


21. 4% 




16 


1056000 


14528 




726238. 


30. 


14 5% 




16 


30000 




17364 




60702 


316. 


17 47. 




17 


1122000 


11655 




712400. 


29. 


11. 77. 




17 


85000 




0. 13888 




59159. 


308 


13. 9% 




18 


1188000 


0. 09267 




701259. 


28 


9. 3% 




18 


90000 




0. 10963 




57913. 


301. 


11. 07. 




19 


1254000 


07305 




692319. 


28. 


7. 3% 




19 


95000 




08542 




56913 


296 


8. 5% 




20 


1320000 


0. 05712 




685174 


28 


5. 7% 




20 


100000 




0. 06569 




56116 


292. 


6. 6% 




21 


1386.000 


04431 




679492. 


28 


4. 47. 




21 


105000. 




0. 04987 




55486. 


289 


5. 0% 






1 452000 


03411 




674998. 


27. 


3. 4X 




22 


1 1 0000 




03737 




54992 


286. 


3 77. 




23 


1518000. 


02607 




671465. 


27 


2. 6% 




23 


115000. 




0. 02765 




54609. 


284. 


2. 8% 




24 


1584000 


01979 




668705 


27 


2. 0% 




24 


120000 




0. 02019 




54316. 


283. 


2 0% 




25 


1650000 


01492 




666562. 


27 


1. 5% 




25 


125000 




0. 01456 




54093 


281. 


1. 5% 




26 


1716000. 


01118 




664910 


27. 


1. IX 




26 


130000 




0. 01037 




53927, 


281. 


1 0% 




27 


1782000 


00832 




663644, 


27. 


0. 8% 




27 


135000. 




00729 




53804. 


280. 


0. 7% 










=MEMORY MTBF= 


=EF= 














=MEMORY MTBF= 


=EF= 






28 


1782000. 00 


00832 




658122. 51 


27. 






28 


135000. 00 




0. 00729 




53412. 22 


278. 






FIN 


1 


=SYSTEM MTBF= 




658122. 51 


27. 


0. 15195E 


-02 


FIN 


1 




=SYSTEM MTBF= 




53412. 22 


278. 


0. 18722E-01 



xxll 



SYS /Gl 



ECC PROBABILITY PROGRAM " INTEL-MPD/MC " 



SYS /Ql 



ECC PROBABILITY PROGRAM " INTEL-MPD/MC. " 



MEMORY SYS: SIZE-> 128. OKB WORD WIDTH- > 64. + 8. NO. PAGES-> 1. X 1. 

COMPONENT : TOTAL— > 64. + 8. RAM SIZE-> 16384 COL SIZE-> 128. 

SYSTEM DATA. TTL RATE -> 0. 000007./ 1K-HRS, SYSTEM RATE -> 0. 00000%/ 1K-HRS 



MEMORY SYS SIZE-> 1 
COMPONENT. TOTAL-;- 819 
SYSTEM DATA: TTL RATE 



WORD WIDTH- > 64. + 8. NO. PAGES-> 1. XI 28. 
RAM SIZE-> 16384. COL SIZE-> 128. 
DX/1K-HRS, SYSTEM RATE -> 0. 00000%/ 1K-HRS 



FAILURE DATA: 
HARD ERRORS: 
SOFT ERRORS: 
ANALYSIS DATA: 



MTBF NECC -> 
PARTIAL -> 
"•" MA I NT -> 
PERIOD -> 

FAILURE TYPE RATIOS: 

=TYPE= =D I STR I BUT I ON=OEOMETRY=UN IT. RATE/ IK HRS= 



12303. 15HRS, MTBF. SYS 

0. CELLS/PG RATE -> 

0. HRS. RATE -> 

33000. OOHRS, AVE CELL 



-> 0. OOHRS 

0. 027000% / 1000 HRS 
0. 100000% / 1000 HRS 

FAILURE -> 16. 2 



SOFT ERROR 
HARD ERRORS 



->[ 78. 740%]/ 16384 
■>C 21. 260% 3 



0. 61035E-05%, 



AVE CELLS=ECC. DISTR=EXPS= 
0. 787 C 4. 87%] 
C 95. 13%] 



FAILURE DATA. MTBF NECC -> 
HARD ERRORS PARTIAL -> 

SOFT ERRORS: MAINT -> 

ANALYSIS DATA: PERIOD -> 

FAILURE TYPE RATIOS: 

=TYPE- =DISTRIBUTION=OEOMETRY=UNIT. RATE/IK HRS= 

SOFT ERROR ->C 78. 740%]/ 16384 
HARD ERRORS ->C 21. 260%] 



96. 12HRS, MTBF. SYS 

CELLS/PG RATE -> 

0. HRS, RATE -> 

2500. OOHRS. AVE CELL 



-> 0. OOHRS 

0. 027000% / 1000 HRS 
0. 100000% / 1000 HRS 

FAILURE -> 16. 2 



6103SE-05%, 



AVE. CELLS=ECC. DISTR=EXPS= 
0. 787 t 4. 87%] 
C 95. 13%] 



SINGLE CELL 


-> 50. 


0000% 


/ 


16384. 


» 0. 


82397E-06%, 


0. 


106 


0. 


69% 


1 


SINGLE CELL -5 


50 0000% / 


16384. 


= 0. 


82397E-06%, 


0. 


106 


0. 


69% 


1. 


ROW OR COL 


-> 43. 


7000% 


/ 


128. 


= 0. 


92180E-04%, 


11. 


8° 2 


77 


36% 


128. 


ROW OR COL 


43. 7000% / 




= 0. 


9216'0E-04%, 


11. 


892 


77. 


36% 


128. 


COLUMN/ROW 


-> 6. 


2000% 


/ 


64 


» 0. 


26156E-04%, 


3. 


374 


21. 


95% 


2. 


COLUMN/ROW -0 


6. 2000% / 


64. 


- 0. 


26156E-04%, 


3 


374 


21 


95% 




HALF CHIP 


-> 0. 


0000% 


/ 




= 0. 


OOOOOE+00%, 


0. 


000 


0. 


00% 


32. 


HALF CHIP -5 


0000% / 




= 0. 


OOOOOE+00%, 


0. 


000 


0. 


00% 


32. 


TOTAL CHIP 


-> 0. 


0000% 


/ 


1 


= 0. 


00000E+00%, 


0. 


000 


0. 


00% 


2. 


TOTAL CHIP -:, 


0. 0000% / 


1 


= 


OOOOOE+OOX, 


0. 


000 


0. 


00% 


2. 



PERIOD PMST: 


RCT]. SECC 


MTTF ENHANCEMENT 


% - R(T) 


PERIOD 


PMST 


RCT]. SECC 


MTTF 


ENHANCEMENT 


% - R(T) 




■:. — HRS.> 


-FUNCTION^ 


< HRS > 


FACTOR 


ST 




:. - HRS> 


-FUNCT I 0N~ 


< HRS > 


FACTOR 


9T 





0. 


1. 00000 


0. 


0. 


100. 0% 





M- 


1. 


00000 


0. 


0. 


100. 0% 


1 


33000. 


0. 99197 


4092667. 


333. 


99. 2% 


1 


2500. 


0. 


99401 


416361. 


4332. 


99 4% 


2 


66000 


0. 96871 


2084463. 


169. 


96. 9V. 


2 


5000. 


0. 


97629 


209042. 


2175. 


97. 6% 


3 


99000. 


0. 93192 


1418701. 


115. 


93. 2% 


3 


7500. 


0. 


94751 


140217. 


1459. 


94. 8% 


4 


132000. 


0. 88376 


1088549. 


88. 


88. 4% 


4 


1 0000. 




90869 


106020. 


1103. 


90. 9% 


5 


1 65000. 


0. 82663 


892655. 


73. 


82. 7% 




1 2500 




861 19 


85676. 


891. 


86 IX 


6 


19S000, 


0. 76308 


763911. 


62. 


76. 3% 




15000. 




80658 


72264. 


752. 


80. 7X 


7 


231000. 


0. 69556 


673564. 


55. 


69. 6% 


7 


1 7500. 




74658 


62816 


654. 


74. 7% 




264000. 


0. 62639 


607238 


49 


62. 6% 


8 


20000. 




6829S 


55851. 


581. 


68 3% 


297000 


55758 


556949. 


45 


55. 8% 


9 


22500. 




61752 


50543. 


526. 


61. 8% 


8 10 


330000. 


0. 49083 


517906. 


42 


49. 1% 


10 


25000. 




55187 


46400. 


483. 


55. 2% 


1 1 


363000. 


0. 42747 


487054 


40. 


42. 7% 


11 


27500. 


0. 


48749 


43106. 


448. 


48. 7X 


12 


396000 


36848 


462357. 


38. 


< 36. 8%> 


12 


30000. 


0. 


42566 


40453. 


421. 


42. 6% 


13 


429000. 


0. 31451 


442398. 


36. 


31. 5% 


13 


32500. 







38295. 


398. 


< 36. 7%> 


14 


462000 


0. 26592 


426159. 


35. 


26. 6% 


14 


35000. 


0. 


3>350 


36528. 


380. 


31. 3% 


15 


495000. 


0. 22280 


412889. 


34 


22. 3% 


15 


37500. 


0. 


26445 


35074 


365 


26. 4% 


16 


528000. 


18504 


402018. 


33. 


18. 5% 


16 


40000. 





22053 


33876. 


352. 


22. IX 


17 


561000. 


0. 15240 


393104 


32. 


15. 2% 


17 


42500. 





18183 


32888. 


342. 


18. 2X 


18 


594000 


0. 12450 


385797. 


31. 


12. 5% 


18 


45000. 


0. 


14822 


32075. 


334. 


14. 8% 


19 


627000. 


0. 10093 


379818 


31 


10. 1% 


19 


47500. 


0. 


11947 


31407 


327. 


11. 9X 


20 


660000. 


0. 08120 


374936. 


30. 


8. 1% 


20 


50000. 


0. 


09521 


30862. 


321. 


9 5% 


21 


693000. 


0. 06487 


370964. 


30. 


6 5% 


21 


52500. 


0. 


07503 


30419. 


316. 


7. 5X 


22 


726000. 


0. 05146 


367744. 


30 


5. 1% 


22 


55000. 





05847 


30061. 


313. 


5. 8% 


23 


759000. 


0. 04056 


365147 


30 


4. 1% 


23 


57500. 





04506 


29774. 


310. 


4. 5% 


24 


792000 


0. 03176 


363061 


30. 


3 2% 


24 


60000. 


0. 


03434 


29546. 


307 


3. 4% 


25 


825000. 


0. 02472 


361395. 


29 


2. 5% 


25 


62500. 


0. 


02588 


29367 


306. 


2 6X 


26 


858000. 


0. 01912 


360071, 


29. 


1. 9% 


26 


65000 


0. 


01929 


29227. 


304. 


1. 9X 


27 


891000. 


0. 01471 


359025. 


29. 


1. 5% 


27 


67500 





01422 


29120 


303. 


1. 4% 


28 


924000. 


0. 01125 


358203. 


29. 


1. 1% 


28 


70000. 


0. 


01037 


29037. 


302. 


1. OX 


29 


957000. 


0. 00356 


357561. 
=MEMORY MTBF= 


29. 


0. 9X 


29 


72500. 


0. 


00748 


28975. 


301. 


0. 7% 








=EF= 












=MEMORY MTBF= 


=EF= 




30 


957000. 00 


00856 


354499. 33 


29. 




30 


72500. 00 


0. 


00748 


28758. 48 


299 





=SYSTEM MTBF= 354499. 33 29 0. 28209E-02 FIN 1 =SYSTEM MTBF- 28758. 48 299 0. 34772E-01 



RR-26 HMOS II RELIABILITY REPORT 



INTRODUCTION 

HMOS II is Intel's highest performance N-channel 
MOS technology. As in the previous generation HMOS, 
high performance has been achieved by device scaling 
techniques. Intel's new generation of high speed static 
RAMs (2115H/25H, 2147H, 2148H/49H), have been 
designed on this process. 



Intel's family of HMOS II products is shown in Table 2. 
Each of the HMOS II static RAMs listed is designed 
with the same design rules and utilizes the same 6-tran- 
sistor static memory cell and substrate bias generator. 
Much of the other internal circuitry is similar. For these 
reasons, the reliability of all HMOS II devices will ex- 
hibit similar characteristics. 



Data presented in this report show this advanced 
technology yields products as reliable as HMOS; 
reliabilty testing has shown no increase in device failure 
rate due to device scaling. A failure rate of 
0.014%/1000 hours at 70°C (60% UCL) has been 
calculated for HMOS II products as compared to 
0.020%/ 1000 hours. 

This reliability report is organized into 5 sections: Tech- 
nology Description, Failure Mechanisms, Reliability 
Testing, Test Results, and Summary. 



Table 2. HMOS II RAMs 



Device 


Density 


Configuration 


Access Time 
(ns) (max.) 


2115H/25H 


1K 


1Kx 1 


25-35 


2147H 


4K 


4Kx1 


35-55 


2148H/49H 


4K 


1Kx4 


45-70 



TECHNOLOGY DESCRIPTION 

The high performance of HMOS II is achieved by com- 
bining MOS device scaling with on-chip substrate bias 
generation. By reducing the physical parameters by a 
fixed scaling factor, circuit density and performance 
were increased while decreasing active circuit power. As 
shown in Table 1, HMOS II uses polysilicon gate 
lengths down to 2.0/x and a gate oxide thickness of 
400 A. Shallow junctions (<0.8 fim) are obtained by 
using arsenic source-drain diffusant. In addition, oxide 
isolation and depletion load processing are employed to 
improve circuit performance and density. The technol- 
ogy figure of merit, the speed-power product, was mea- 
sured to be 0.5 pJ using an 1 1 stage ring oscillator with 
stage fanout of 3. (1,2) 

Table 1. MOS Technology Evolution 



7 



Parameter 


MOS, 
1976 






Channel Length, |{^m) 


6 


3.5 


2.0 


Gate Oxide Thickness, r ox ( A) 


1,100 


700 


400 


Junction Depth, (p) 


1.7 


<1.0 


<0.8 


Depletion Loads 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Oxide Isolation 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Built-in Substrate Bias 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Speed Power Product (pJ) 


4.0 


1.0 


0.5 



The 6-transistor static memory cell used as the storage 
medium is shown in Figure 1. This cross-coupled flip- 
flop uses depletion load pullups to increase speed and 
is the same basic memory cell used in previous genera- 
tion static RAMs. Figures 2, 3, and 4 show pinout 
description, block diagram, and address map for the 
2115H/25H, 2147H and the 2148H/49H, respectively. 
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Figure 1. Cell Schematic for HMOS II Static RAMs 
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(a) Pinout Description 



(b) Block Diagram and Truth Table 
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(c) Address Map 
Figure 2. 2115/25H Device Description 
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(a) Pinout Description 



Block Diagram and Truth Table 




(c) Address Map 



Figure 3. 2147H Device Description 
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(a) Pinout Description 

I/O, 
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(b) Block Diagram and Truth Table 



(c) Address Map 



Figure 4. 2148H/49H Device Description 
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FAILURE MECHANISMS 

The failure mechanisms associated with N-channel 
RAMs are applicable to the HMOS II static RAM fam- 
ily. The fundamental principles of Reliability Engineer- 
ing predict the failure rate of a group of devices will 
follow the so-called bathtub curve in Figure 5. The 
curve is divided into three regions: Infant Mortality, 
Random Failures, and Wearout Failures. All classes of 
failure mechanisms can be assigned to these regions. 




TIME, t 



Figure 5. Reliability Life (Bathtub) Curve 

Infant mortality, as the name implies, represents the 
early life failures of a device. These failures are usually 
associated with one or more manufacturing defects. 

After some period of time (usually in the high tens to 
low hundreds of hours) the failure rate reaches a low 
value. This is the random failure portion of the curve 
that represents the useful portion of a device life. Dur- 
ing this random failure portion of the curve there is a 
decline in the failure rate due to the depletion of poten- 
tial random failures from the general population. 

"Wearout" failures occur at the end of the device's use- 
ful life and are characterized by a rapidly rising failure 
rate with time as the devices "wearout" both physically 
and electrically. 

Associated with each area of the curve are specific fail- 
ure mechanisms. Table 3 lists some of the more com- 
mon mechanisms along with the portion of reliability 
curve it affects, the associated thermal activation 



energy, and the test method used for detection. Each of 
the failure mechanisms in Table 3 was discussed in pre- 
vious Intel Reliability Reports. (3,4) 

The reliability failure mechanisms which are of most 
concern in the HMOS II product family are oxide de- 
fects, silicon defects and hot electron injection. A more 
detailed description of these failure modes follows. 

Oxide Defects 

Oxide defects can cause dielectric breakdown in MOS 
structures, generally resulting in an eletrical short. 
Oxide breakdown has been shown to have a time de- 
pendent failure rate which is dependent on both ambient 
temperature and operating voltage as reported by 
Crook. (5) 

The temperature and voltage dependence for failures of 
HMOS II oxides are shown in Figures 6a and 6b. From 
these data, the thermal activation energy and the voltage 
acceleration factor are derived, as shown in Figures 7a 
and 7b. These acceleration factors are: 

Thermal Activation Energy 0.3 eV 
Voltage Acceleration Factor 10 7 /MV/cm 

The voltage acceleration factor is clearly stronger in ac- 
celerating oxide breakdown. An increase in 1 MV/cm (1 
MV/cm = 4V/400A) will increase the oxide failure rate 
by a factor of 10 7 , whereas an increase in operating tem- 
perature of 100 °C (from 25 °C) will increase the oxide 
failure rate by a factor of 19. Intel applies the high volt- 
age acceleration factor as observed for time dependent 
oxide breakdown in establishing internal prescreens to 
maintain low oxide breakdown induced failure rates at 
the memory device level. 

This prescreen, cell stress, is identical for both previous 
generation HMOS (2147) and HMOS II (2147H) 4K 
static RAMs. Even though oxide scaling from HMOS to 
HMOS II has resulted in an increase in the operating 



Table 3 



Failure Mode 


Type 


Activation Energy (E a ) 


Detection 


Slow Trapping 


Wearout 


1.0 eV 


High Temp Bias 


Contamination 


Wearout/lnfant 


1.4 eV 


High Temp Bias 


Surface Charge 


Wearout 


0.5-1.0 eV 


High Temp Bias 


Polarization 


Wearout 


1.0 eV 


High Temp Bias 


Electromigration 


Wearout 


0.6 eV 


High Temp Dynamic Lifetest 


Microcracks 


Random 




Temp Cycling 


Contacts 


Wearout/lnfant 


0.9 eV 


High Temp Dynamic Lifetest 


Oxide Defects 


Infant/Random 


0.3 eV 


High Voltage Operating Life and Cell Stress 


Silicon Defects 


Infant/Random 


0.3 eV 


High Voltage Cell Stress 


Electron Injection 


Wearout 




Low Temp High Voltage Operating Life 
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fields across the gate oxide from 0.71 MV/cm to 1.25 
MV/cm, the resulting device failure rates after cell stress 
are equivalent. 




Figure 6a. Large Area MOS Capacitor Time 

Dependent Dielectric Breakdown Data 
for Different Ambient Temperatures 
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Figure 6b. Large Area MOS Capacitor Time 

Dependent Oxide Breakdown Data for 
HMOS II Oxides at Various Stress 
Fields 



This is achieved as a result of the increased stress field 
during device cell stress which gives a significantly 
longer equivalent aging time for HMOS II oxides. Table 
4 demonstrates the effect of cell stress on device aging. 

Figure 8 graphically illustrates how cell stress aging de- 
creases device failure rates. This cell stress prescreen is 
performed on 100% of the product during electrical 
testing in the standard manufacturing flow. 

HMOS II static RAM oxide failure rates can be derived 
from Intel's standard 125 °C lifetest data. These data in- 
dicate that the device oxide failure rate at 55 °C for 
HMOS II is <0.01%/K hours. 
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Figure 7a. Arrhenius Plot for Time Dependent 
Dielectric Breakdown 
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Figure 7b. Log Time to Reach 10% Cumulative 
Failures as a Function of Electric Field 
for HMOS (700A) and HMOS II (400A) 
Oxides 
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Table 4. Cell Stress Effectiveness 



Device 




Normal Operating E-Field 


Cell Stress E-Field 


Equivalent C.S. Aging Time 


2147 


700 A 


71 MV/rm 

\J. 1 1 IVI V / \jl 1 1 


1.57 MV/cm 1.0 sec 


ft hoi i 

"™ O 1 IUU 1 o 

-80 hours 
-88 hours 


2147H 


400 A 


1.25 MV/cm 


2.50 MV/cm 1.0 sec 
2.75 MV/cm 1.0 sec 


2.8 x 10" hours 
2.8 x 10 6 hours 

- 2.8 x 6 hours 



^ HMOS II PRESCREEN 

HMOS | 
^ PRESCREEN I 




LOG TIMEIUC) 



Figure 8. HMOS/HMOS II Theoretical Oxide 

Failure Rate vs Time With and Without 
Prescreens 

Silicon Defects 

Defects in silicon crystal structure have been found to 
cause degradation failures. These defects are typically 
inherent in the starting materials, but may also be 
caused by stresses on the lattice during MOS processing. 
Silicon defects take the form of increased parasitic 
leakage. Defects in the channel regions produce leaky 
transistors, while defects in isolation regions create 
leakage between devices. 

Temperature activation studies indicate this failure 
mechanism has an activation energy of 0.3 eV to 0.5 eV. 
These data are presented in Figures 9 and 10. A conserv- 



ative 0.3 eV activation energy is used in this report to 
calculate failure rates. By subjecting these defects to a 
high voltage stress, as discussed in Intel Reliability Re- 
port 7 (3) , severe degradation can be caused in 1-3 sec- 
onds. Functional testing after this stress will detect fail- 
ing devices. 



Additional data will be presented in this report which 
will show that the failure rate contribution of silicon 
defects is <0.01%/1000 hours (55°C, 60% UCL). 
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Figure 9. Dynamic Lifetest Results on Non- 

Prescreened 2147. Shown Cumulative % 
Fail vs Time at Three Different 
Temperatures 
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Hot Electron Injection 

Hot electron injection into the gate oxide near the drain 
produces a shift in device I-V characteristics. This 
phenomenon is caused by the generation of electronhole 
pairs from impact ionization in the high field region 
near the drain. Electrons with enough energy can be in- 
jected into the gate oxide with a small fraction trapped 
in the oxide causing a negative charge to buildup. This 
charge buildup results in an increase in the device 
threshold voltage and severe changes in I-V 
characteristics, especially when the source and drain are 
interchanged. 

A high voltage, low temperature stress is typically used 
to accelerate hot electron injection. High voltage accel- 
erates hot electron injection due to increased current 
densities and electric fields. Low temperatures are used 
to increase injection currents, prevent punchthrough at 
high voltage, and minimize photon scattering. 

Recent experimentally determined source-drain voltage 
acceleration, as shown in Figure 11, is in agreement 
with previously reported data. 16 ' The gate-source volt- 
age acceleration factor, however, was found to be non- 



HMOS II TRANSISTORS 1.5-2.0„m 
«GS-V DS = »V 




7.7x10 "J MV/cm 



0.032 0.036 



0.044 0.048 0.052 0.0S6 
S-D E FIELD (MV/cm) 



existent. The source-drain exponential acceleration fac- 
tor for HMOS II transistors is: 



Source-drain acceleration factor 
10'/7.7x 10" 3 MV/cm 



Actual stresses on HMOS II transistors predict < 10 mV 
shift through 20 years at V GS = V DS = 5.25V. Circuit 
simulations show that threshold shifts > 100 mV are 
needed to increase device access time > 1 ns. 

In actual memory devices, hot electrons can only occur 
during transitions (i.e., when V GS > V T , V D s de- 
creases), consequently the severity of the problem is 
greatly reduced. High voltage dynamic lifetests at 
-70°C, as shown later in this report, demonstrate 
HMOS II static RAMs to have less than 1 ns access time 
shift after 1000 hours which is equivalent to 15 years at 
nominal conditions. 



RELIABILITY TESTING 

Before introduction of new technologies, Intel's internal 
reliability goals must be attained. These reliability quali- 
fication goals are shown in Table 5. Seven categories of 
testing are used in the qualification program to assure 
that the electrical reliability of HMOS II static RAMs 
meet Intel's reliability goals. 

1) High Temp Dynamic Burn-in 

2) High Temp Dynamic Lifetest 

3) High Temp Reverse Bias 

4) Low Temp Dynamic Lifetest 

5) High Temp Storage 

6) Device Stability 

7) Temp Cycling 



Table 5. Intel Reliability Goals 



Infant Mortality 


< 0.2% after 48-hour @ 125°C 


Random 


<0.05%/1K hours @ 70 °C 


Wearout 


>20 Years 



Figure 11. Change in Threshold vs Source-Drain 
Electric Field During 500 Hour - 70°C 
Lifetest 



High Temperature Burn-in 

This test is used to establish infant mortality failure 
rates. Intel defines infant mortality as the early life fail- 
ures observed after a 48-hour 125°C dynamic burn-in. 
During the test the memory is sequentially addressed 
and filled with alternating patterns of ones and zeros. 
Figure 12 shows timing and connection diagrams for 
dynamic burn-in on HMOS II static RAMs. In order to 
eliminate infant mortality fallout in determining long- 
term failure rates, all devices used for lifetesting are sub- 
jected to standard Intel production screens plus a 
48-hour burn-in. 
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High Temperature Dynamic Lifetest 

This test is used to accelerate failure mechanisms by 
operating the devices at an elevated temperature. For 
static RAMs the operating temperature is 125 °C. The 
data obtained are translated to a lower temperature 
using the Arrhenius Plot in Figure 13 giving a larger 
number of equivalent hours of test. 



Dynamic lifetest bias and timing conditions are similar 
to the burn-in conditions as shown in Figure 14. 
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Figure 12. HMOS II Static RAM Burn-in Bias and 
Timing Configurations 
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Figure 13. Arrhenius Plot, Which Assumes a 
Failure Rate Proportional to exp 
( - E A /kT) Where E A is the Activation 
Energy for the Particular Failure 
Mechanism 
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Figure 14. HMOS II Static RAM Dynamic Lifetest 
Bias and Timing Configurations 
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High Temperature Reverse Bias (HTRB) 

This test is performed to detect failure mechanisms (see 
Table 3) which are accelerated by high temperature 
(150°C). This test is effective in accelerating leakage- 
related failures and drifts in device parameters due to 
process instability. The HTRB bias diagrams for HMOS 
II static RAMs are shown in Figure 15. 
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e15. HMOS II Static RAM HTRB Bias 
Diagrams 



Low Temperature Lifetest 

This test is performed at maximum operating frequency 
to delect the effects of electron injection into the gate 
oxide. The conditions for electron injection occur dur- 
ing transistions when the transistors are in saturation. 
This test is performed at - 70 °C in a bath of Fluorinert 
FC-72 to obtain maximum cooling. Higher than normal 



power supply voltage can be used to accelerate this ef- 
fect. A lifetest at V cc = 7V increases hot electron injec- 
tion currents by a factor of 13.6 over nominal 5.25 oper- 
ation. (6) Access time measurements are used to insure 
that there is no device degradation. 

High Temperature Storage 

Another common test is high temperature storage in 
which devices are subjected to elevated temperatures 
(160°C for plastic packages and 250°C for hermetic 
packages) with no applied bias. This test is used to 
detect mechanical reliability problems (e.g., bond integ- 
rity), and process stability. 

Device Stability 

Since the HMOS II static RAM family operates in high 
speed memory systems with critical timing, the stability 
of device parameters is essential. To insure there is no 
drift in critical parameters, lifetests are conducted on 
single transistors as well as on actual RAMs. 

A good measure of wafer technology stability is the 
threshold voltage of a single MOS transistor. Transis- 
tors are available as test structures on every wafer to 
monitor process parameters. The transistors are as- 
sembled and lifetested under the static bias conditions 
shown in Figure 16. 
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b) LOW TEMPERATURE BIAS 



Figure 16. Single Transistor Bias Diagram 



inis lest consists ot cycling the temperature of the 
chamber housing the devices from -65°C to 150°C and 
is used to detect mechanical reliability problems and 

microcracks. 

Reliability Monitors 

In addition to its qualification program, Intel employs a 
stringent monitor program to assure that reliability 
goals are maintained. Tests performed to monitor fail- 
ure rates of current production material are: 

1) High Temperature Burn-in 

2) High Temperature Lifetest 

3) High Temperature Storage 

Samples from production material are monitored week- 
ly. Typically a monitor sample of 1000 units are sub- 
jected to a 48-hour 125 °C dynamic burn-in, then 100 of 
these units are subjected to a 1000-hour 125 °C lifetest 



-26 

me luuuui icvci cacccus iniei reiiaoiiuy goals as 
previously discussed, a production burn-in sufficient to 
reduce the failure rate to an acceptable level is im- 
plemented or production shipments are held until other 
corrective actions can be taken. 

TEST RESULTS 

High Temperature Lifetest and Burn-in 

A summary of lifetest data for the HMOS 1 1 static RAM 
family is given in Table 6. Two types of failure mecha- 
nisms were found: 

1) Degradation of single cells or sense amplifiers that is 
bake recoverable, indicating contamination or sur- 
face charging mechanisms which have a 1 .0 eV acti- 
vation energy. 

2) Degradation of single cells due to silicon defects, 
which is not bake recoverable. A conservative 0.3 eV 
activation energy is assigned lo these failures. 



Table 6a. HMOS II 2115/25H Lifetest Data 



Lot# 


125°C Dynamic Burn-in 
48 Hour 


168 Hour 


125°C Dynamic Lifetest 
500 Hour 1000 Hour 1500 Hour 


2000 Hour 


2115/25H 














1 


0/223 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 






2 


1/338 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 






3 


1/284 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 






4 


0/288 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 






5 


1/231 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 






6 


2/2207 


0/2203 










7 


4/2212 












8 


2/1941 


1/1793 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


9 


3/2100 


1/1900 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


10 


1/336 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


11 


0/256 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


12 


0/283 


0/100 


1/100 


0/99 


0/99 


0/99 


13 


0/1100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


14 


0/956 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


15 


0/926 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


Cum 


15/13681 


2/6996 


1/1300 


0/1299 


0/799 


0/799 




A 


B 


c 









Failure Analysis: 

A) 8 ea input degradation— contamination 
6 ea single cell failure 

4 ea stability— silicon defect 
2 ea contamination 
1 ea column failure— contamination 

B) 2 ea single cell failure— contamination 1.0 eV 

C) 1 ea single cell failure— contamination 1.0 eV 
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Table 6b. 2147H Lifetest Data 



Lot # 


125°C Dynamic Burn-in 
48 Hour 


168 Hour 


125°C Dynamic Lifetest 
500 Hour 1000 Hour 1500 Hour 


2000 Hour 


2147H 


i 












1 


0/488 


0/426 


a/oaa 


U/^UU 


AM QQ 

U/loo 


0/188 


2 


0/281 


0/100 


am aa 
U/1UU 


am nn 
U/1UU 


n/7Q 


0/78 


3 


0/264 


1/100 


u/yy 


u/yy 


n/QQ 

u/yy 


0/99 


4 


6/1928 


3/1922 


am nn 


AM AA 

U/1UU 


U/1UU 


0/100 


5 


0/775 


0/775 










6 


0/1338 












7 


0/1373 












8 


0/240 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 




9 


0/219 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 




10 


1/277 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 




11 


2/1079 


1/583 


0/250 


0/100 


0/100 




I z 


l/l UD4 


n;coo 
U/Doo 


0/250 


0/100 


0/100 




13 


2/930 


0/583 


0/250 


0/100 


0/100 




14 


1/1387 












15 


0/200 












16 


2/747 












17 


0/788 












Cum 


15/13378 


5/5372 


0/1549 


0/1099 


0/1065 


0/465 




A 


B 











Failure Analysis: 



A) 13 ea single cell failures 

5 ea silicon defect 

8 ea contamination 
1 ea row failure— contamination 
1 ea multi-cell failure— contamination 

B) 4 ea row failure 

3 ea contamination 1.0 eV 
1 ea silicon defect 0.3 eV 
1 ea single cell-silicon defect 0.3 eV 



Table 6c. 2148/49H Lifetest Data 



Lot # 


125°C Dynamic Burn-in 
48 Hour 


168 Hour 


125°C Dynamic Lifetest 
500 Hour 




1 


2148H 


2/175 


0/100 


0/100 




1 


2149H 


1/240 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


2 


2149H 


0/140 


0/100 


0/100 


1/100 


3 


2149H 


0/250 


0/100 


0/100 


1/100 


4 


2148H 


0/1000 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


5 


2149H 


1/1000 


0/100 


0/100 


0/100 


6 


2149H 


0/1000 










Total 


4/3805 


0/600 


0/600 


2/500 






(A) 






(B) 



Failure Analysis: 



A) 3 ea single cell failure 

1 ea contamination 

2 ea silicon defect 

1 ea multi-cell; contamination 

B) 1 ea single cell; contamination (1.0 eV) 
1 ea multi-cell; contamination (1.0 eV) 
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Failure rate calculations are shown in Table 7 for each 
device type. Failure rate calculations are made inde- 
pendently for each failure mechanism. Using the appro- 
priate activation energy shown in Table 3 and the Ar- 
rhenius plot in Figure 12, the total equivalent device 
hours at a given temperature can be determined for each 
activation energy. The failure rate is then calculated by 
dividing the number of failures by the equivalent device 
hours and is expressed as a %/1000 hours. The failure 
rate is adjusted by a factor related to the number of 
device hours to arrive at a confidence-level-associated 
failure rate. <7) The total device failure rate is then the 
sum of failure rates of all activation energies. 

Combining device hours of the 21 15H/25H, 2147H and 
2148H/49H gives the highest number of device hours 
and consequently a more realistic reliability number for 
the overall technology. This calculation, as shown in 
Table 7, predicts a failure rate of 0.014%/1000 hours at 
70 °C and 0.009%/ 1000 hours at 55 °C at the 60% upper 
confidence level for HMOS II static RAMs. 



High Temperature Reverse Bias 

The results of high temperature reverse bias lifetesting 
are shown in Table 8. One failure was observed after 
1000 hours at 150°C from 775 HMOS II static RAMS. 



Table 8. 150°C HTRB Data 



Device 


500 Hour 


1000 Hour 


Cum2115/25H 


0/250 


0/250 


Cum 2147H 


0/375 


0/375 


Cum2148/49H 


0/150 


1/150 


Tot&l 


0/775 


1/775" 



■1 ea multi-cell; contamination (1.0 eV) 



Low Temperature Device Stability 

The results of low temperature lifetesting are presented 
in Table 9. Included in these data are results of access 
time stability measurements. The 1000-hour, -70°C 



Table 7. Failure Rate Calculations 



Device 


Device Hours 


Activation Energy 
E A 


Equivalent Hours 
70°C 55°C 


# Fail** 


Failure Rate 
70°C 55°C 


2115/25H 


3.05 X 10 6 


0.3 eV 


1.23 x 10 7 


1.97 x 10 7 





0.008% 


0.005% 






1.0 eV 


3.26 x10 s 


1.53 x10 9 


3 


0.001 


<0.001 












Total 


0.009 


0.005 


2147H 


2.73 x 10 6 


0.3 eV 


1.11 x 10 7 


1.76 x 10 7 


2 


0.028 


0.018 






1.0 eV 


2.98 x10 s 


1.37X 10 9 


3 


0.001 


<0.001 












Total 


0.029 


0.018 


2148/49H 


5.5 x 10 5 


0.3 eV 


2.23 x 10 6 


3.55 x 10 6 













1.0 eV 


5.78 x 10 7 


2.75 x 10 s 


2 






Combined 
HMOS II 


6.30 x 10 6 


0.3 eV 
1.0 eV 


2.56 x 10 7 
6.82 x 10 s 


4.09 x 10 7 
3.18 x 10 9 




2 
8 

Total 


0.012 
0.002 

0.014 


0.009 
<0.001 

0.009 



"Insufficient data to calculate failure rates. 
"•Infant mortality failures, 48 hr. @ 125°C, are not included in long term failure rate calculations. 



Table 9. Low Temperature Lifetest Results (1000 Hours, V C c = 7.0V) 



Access Time (T AA ) Stability 


Device 


Temperature 


No. of Devices 


L 


Failures 


Avg. Shift in T A a* 


Max. Shift in T AA * 


2147H 


-70"C 


225 







<1 ns 


1 ns 



•Shifts in T AA (measured at room temperature with V C c = 4 -4V) a™ relative to control units to account for tester variation. Resolution of measurements 

were ± 1 ns. 
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lifetest at a stress voltage of 7V results in an acceleration 
to 15 years at nominal operating conditions. As shown 
in Table 9, no failures were observed on a total of 225 
HMOS 11 static RAMs with a maximum observed access 
time shift of + 1 ns. 

Low temperature threshold stability data on discrete 
MOS transistors are shown in Table 10. These data on 
1.6 and 3n devices predict 10 mV shift on a 2ft device at 
25 °C in 20 years. 

Table 10. Low Temperature Device Stability 



Table 12. Bake and Temperature Cycle Results 



L 


# Units 


Time 


Vqs 


Vds 


T A 


Avg. Shift 
V T 


3p 


i 

12 


1000 Hr 


7V 


7V 


-20°C 


<1 mV* 


1.6,* 


20 


1000 Hr 


7V 


7V 


-70°C 


s10mV** 


1.6,! 


15 


1000 Hr 


8V 


8V 


-70°C 


s10mV*** 



*Test Resolution ±1 mV 
"Test Resolution ±10mV 
•"Test Resolution ± 2 mV 



High Temperature Device Stability 

Threshold voltage stability measurements were made as 
discussed previously. Table 1 1 shows the average and 
worst case V XH shift after a 1000-hour 150 °C bias on 3/x 
and 4,* gate transistors that are 100,* wide. The data in 
Table 11 show a shift in V TH of less than 1% which is 
typical of a stable process. Using a thermal activation 
energy for threshold shifts of 1.0 eV, 1000 hours at 
150°C is equivalent to 1.1 xlO 6 hours (100 years) at 
70 °C. 



Table 11. High Temperature Transistor Stability 
V TH Shift After 1000 Hour 160°C Bias 



L 


# Devices 


Average 


Worst Case 




15 


+ 1.3 mV 


4.1 mV 


4„ 


17 


+ 1.0 mV 


3.4 mV 



High Temperature Storage 

No failures were observed during high temperature stor- 
age testing on 600 HMOS II static RAMs. A summary 
of results is shown in Table 12. 



Device 


250°C Bake, 
500 Hours 


Temp. Cycle, 
200 Cycles 


2115/25H 


0/250 


0/50 


2147H 


0/275 


0/25 


2148/49H 


0/75 


0/75 


Total 


0/600 


0/150 



Temperature Cycling 

After cycling 150 devices, 200 cycles each, there were no 
failures. 

SUMMARY 

This report has presented Intel's reliability data on 
Intel's HMOS II static RAM family. The data clearly 
demonstrate that the reliability of HMOS II static 
RAMs meets or exceeds Intel's defined goals. A 55 °C 
failure rate of 0.009%/K hour (60% UCL) is calculated 
from these data. 
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INTEL MAGNETICS 



A total system solution to magnetic 
bubble memory applications 




HMHHi he concept of the magnetic bubble memory 
(MBM) device is attractive to the system 
designer because of its high density and non- 
volatility features. To use the attractive 
capabilities of the MBM device, the designer must over- 
come an interface problem more challenging than that 
posed with semiconductor memories. The designer not 
only must provide addressing and control logic for the 
memory device but also must provide precise current 
pulse generation, low-level analog voltage sensing and 
relatively high current wave-forms in a set of coil 
drivers. 

Now Intel Magnetics, a subsidiary of Intel Corpora- 
tion, has introduced the world's first commercial 
1-megabit magnetic bubble memory complete with an 
entire family of support electronics to pose a total 
system solution for product design. 



What is a bubble memory? 



Yet, while the magnetic bubble memory device com- 
bines many features of existing memories, the impor- 
tant point to focus upon is that the Intel Magnetics 7110 
has a unique combination of characteristics that 
establishes it as a new element in the memory hier- 
archy. While the bubble memory may compete with 
specific performance characteristics of existing 
memories, it will not replace RAMs, ROMs, PROMs, 
floppy disks or other magnetic auxiliary storage devices. 
The primary applications of MBMs will be to augment 




It is easy to compare bubble memories to existing 
semiconductor memories and magnetic storage devices. 



The Intel Magnetics 7110 (top), is a one million bit bubble 
memory.The MBM device is supported by a complete family of 
large scale integrated circuits to provide product development 
without concern for drive and interface details. 
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other memories and to develop new products based on 
its inherent unique characteristics. 

Bubble memories are compact, non-volatile mass 
storage elements processed in a manner similar to 
silicon wafer fabrication. 

Data is stored as magnetic "bubbles" in a very thin 
film of synthetic garnet. The bubbles are microns in size 
and move in a plane of the film when a magnetic gra- 
dient is present. Viewed under a microscope with linear 
polarized light, the bubbles appear to be fluid circular, 
areas that step from space to space following fixed loops 
and tracks. The IM 7110 is organized as a serial -in 
parallel loop serial -out shift register as shown in Figure 1. 



OUTPUT TRACK 
Q O O O O O o 

AA 



O I — *■ 



o o 



BOOT LOOP 
CONTROL 



j V V INPl 

c do ■■■ o 



INPUT TRACK 

O O 



OUTPUT 
-0A- 



n~ -±- DETECTOR 

DO-OOOOOO " COMMON 




OUTPUT TRACK 



FIGURE 1 



Figure 1. A serial in parallel loop serial-out shift register. One half 
of the 7110 is shown. Loops N, N + 2, etc. form the even quad of 
that half and loops N + 1, N + 3, etc. form the odd quad. 




Package for Intel Magnetic 7110 consists of substrate with 
bubble memory chip, coils, permanent magnets, end caps, 
and magnetic shield. 

The bubbles can be controlled to perform memory 
functions. Corresponding to the on/off concept for 
semiconductor memories, the presence of a bubble 
represents a binary "1" and the absence of a bubble 
represents a binary "0" The bubbles shift synchronously 



around storage loops and along input-output tracks in 
step with the rotating magnetic field which is in the 
plane of the wafer. (The film is magnetically polarized 
in one direction and the bubbles are of reverse magnetic 
polarity). 

Data is read in a unique manner. A bubble from each 
loop is replicated (duplicated). One of the two bubbles 
continues around the loop to retain memory while the 
other proceeds along the output track to the detector. 

Standard photolithography is used to make conductor 
and magnetic permalloy patterns on the chip. A pair of 
ac -driven crossed wire wound coils are slipped over the 
chip to provide the rotating magnetic field. The system 
is stabilized with a pair of permanent magnets and is 
protected from external magnetic influences by a sleeve 
of shielding material. The protection allows the device 
to be used around CRT coils, transformers and other 
equipment that produces magnetic fields. 

Bubble memories compared to 
other memory devices. 

MBMs can storage comparatively huge amounts of 
information, are non-volatile, compact, highly reliable 
and can be used in harsh environments. 

The 7110 has a normal data capacity of 1,048,576 bits 
(128K bytes). In comparison, the largest RAM recently 
announced has 64K bits (8K bytes), the largest an- 
nounced ROM has 128K bits (16K bytes), and a single- 
sided minifloppy disk can only store approximately 
720,000 (90K bytes). 1M bits of information is over 30 
pages of single-spaced typewritten pages of data. 

Non-volatility is one of the most important 
characteristics of the MBM. Data is retained if power is 
removed as the bubbles stay in position indefinitely. 
While ROMs and PROMs are also non-volatile, the 
MBM data can be changed or modified at the same rate 
as it is read. 

Physical size is another significant feature of the 
MBM approach. In fact, one of the early applications for 
bubble memories will be to reduce the physical size of 
equipment. The MBM takes up a lot less physical space 
than either a tape or a disk. Even when grouped together 
to form a 1 or 2-megabyte system, bubble memories 
save considerable board space over semiconductor 
memories of similar system capacity. The minimum 
7110 system (128K bytes) resides on a board size of less 
than 16 square inches. 

As for reliability, bubble memories have a high 
resistance to shock, vibration, humidity and radiation, 
making them ideal for use in harsh environments. Extra 
storage loops are built-in for error correction. 

The bubble memory has a slower access speed than 
the semiconductor memory, but it is faster when com- 
pared with other magnetic media. The 7110 has an 
average access time of 40 milliseconds, or 80 
milliseconds in the worst case. Once a block of data is 
moved into position it comes out at the rate of 68,000 
bits per second. 

The Intel Magnetics approach to bubble memory 



technology goes beyond the mass storage device. As 
mentioned, the MBM is supported by a family of com- 
ponents created by Intel and shown in the block 
diagram of Figure 2. The basic components are used to 
build a minimum system of 128K bytes in a 16-square- 
inch board. Up to eight MBMs can be interfaced to one 
controller for a megabyte (8,000,000 bits) of storage for 
larger systems. The system interfaces directly with the 
Intel microprocessor bus system through the 7220 Bub- 
ble Memory Controller. Therefore, the memory can be 
treated as a slave to the 8080, 8085, 8086 or 8088 host 
system. 

The key functions of the system include binary data 
organization, standard +12 volt and +5 volt power sup- 
ply operation, transparent handling of spare loops, flexi- 
ble multiple MBM operation, single page (512 bits or 64 
bytes) or multiple page data transfers and built-in error 
correction. 



The 7110 has binary page organization. 



As mentioned, the 7110 is a serial-in parallel loop 
serial -out shift register storage device. The device has 
binary page organization, i.e., it stores 2,048 pages of 
512 bits each. The pages are divided into two channels of 
256 bits each. There are 128 data storage loops per chan- 
nel divided into two sections of 64 data loops each. 
There is a separate detector for each channel. Through 
one detector, bubbles are shifted every other cycle. With 
all four quads interleaved, the maximum data rate is 
twice the shift rate. A page address is selected and 
shifted to the starting location for a read or write opera- 
tion, and the bits for a new page are first written serially 
on an input track. The bits shift until they coincide with 



the bits of the page in storage to be replaced. A swap 
operation then exchanges a new page for the old at the 
address location selected. 




Figure 2. Block diagram of basic MBM system (12BK bytes). 



Along with the 256 guaranteed storage loops to hold 
the megabit of useful data, there are 64 additional loops. 
Sixteen of these loops are guaranteed good for an error 
correction code. Up to 48 of the remaining loops can be 
defective, so that in fabrication a few defects will not 
cause the chip to be rejected. This increases chip yield 
and holds down costs. The defective loops are identified 
during testing and provisions are made in the support 
electronics to compensate for them. 

The MBM has an additional loop, called the Boot 
Loop, which identifies the good and spare loops and con- 
tains a loop map. The map is read out of the 7110 MBM 
and stored in the 7242 Dual Formatter/ Sense Amplifier 
(FSA), each time the system is initialized prior to 
reading or writing. 



Intel Magnetics: 
Dedicated to the development of 
magnetic bubble memories 



Intel Magnetics, Inc. was organized in October of 1977 as 
a subsidiary of Intel Corporation and was given the 
charter to develop and market a family of components 
for magnetic bubble memory subsystems. 

To make this possible, a strong technical team was 
assembled to produce a one megabit bubble memory 
part and four LSI circuits, built with four separate Intel 
silicon processes— bipolar, CMOS, NMOS, and HMOS. 

The key design features incorporated in the Intel 
Magnetics MBM system approach were chosen after a 
strong effort to define the appropriate market niches for 
bubble memories. Ideas from more than two hundred 
potential customers were gathered, which greatly in- 
fluenced the choices made for size, speed, and organiza- 



tion. The MBM system is specially tailored for small 
system applications from 128K bytes to 2M bytes. In less 
than two years from its inception, Intel Magnetics has 
made bubble memory products available to the general 
marketplace. Along with components, bubble develop- 
ment boards are available to allow customers to easily 
begin an evaluation of the IM bubble memory product 
line. 

Intel Magnetics has maximized the potential for bub- 
ble memory today by offering the first practical one 
megabit bubble memory component and the first family 
of semiconductor support circuits that combines 
minimum part count with features like parallel/multiplex 
operation and built-in error correction. 
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In operation, one page or a group of pages can be read 
or written for a given system request. Upon completion, 
the bubble device itself can be stopped until the next re- 
quest. This start /stop feature can reduce the average 
page access time in systems where successive page ac- 
cesses are not random. Least recently used (LRU) and 
look-ahead algorithms can be used to put expected 
future pages at the locations corresponding to the start 
of the page read or write cycles. 



TABLE 1. BUBBLE MEMORY SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 





One MBM 


Four MBM's 


Eight MBM's 
operated in 
parallel 


Eight MBM's 
multiplexed 
one at a time 


Capacity 


128K Bytes 


512K Bytes 


1 Megabyte 


1 Megabyte 


Nominal Data 
Rate 


68 KHz to 
136 KHz 


272 KHz to 
544 KHz 


544 KHz to 
1086 KHz 


68 KHz to 
136 KHz 


Avy. Access 
Time 


40 to 20 ms 


40 to 20 ms 


40 to 20 ms 


40 to 20 ms 


Power 
Dissipation 
(100% duty 
lactor) 


6W 


20 W 


40W 


11 W 


Standby Powe 


1.3 W 


3.7 W 


7.0 W 


7.0 W 


Board Area 


16 sq. in. 


45 sq. in. 


90 sq. in. 


90 sq. in. 



At the systems level, data rate can be increased by 
operating bubble devices in parallel. The 7220 controller 
can handle eight MBMs in parallel. Using eight of the 
7110, 50KHz devices, the nominal bit rate becomes 544 
KHz compared to 68KHz for a single device. Using 16 
devices connected to two controllers, the bit rate is 
1.088 MHz. Table 1 shows the expected performance 
characteristics of the 7110. 

Support electronics complete the system. 



Support electronics for the MBM system are shown in 
the basic system block diagram, (Figure 2|. 

User interface is provided by the 7220 Bubble 
Memory Controller (BMC). The BMC is a 40-pin device 
built with HMOS technology. It provides bus interface, 
generates all memory system timing and control, main- 
tains memory address information, and interprets and 
executes user requests for data transfers. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, the 7220 interface makes the MBM 
system look like a peripheral to the microprocessor 
system bus. 

The 7242 Formatter/Sense Amplifier (FSA) is actually 
a dual channel unit to interface with both channels of 
the bubble memory. It is a 20-pin device built with 
NMOS technology. It senses the low level bubble 
signals, handles redundant loops and buffers data. It also 
contains the burst error detection and correction cir- 
cuits for each channel. 

The 22-pin Schottky bipolar 7230 Current Pulse 
Generator (CPG) supplies the peak currents required by 
the MBM. It also contains a power down circuit to shut 
off the current sources whenever the device is 



deselected and it has power failure detect circuitry to 
shut off pulses to the bubble memory. 

Relatively high peak currents are required to drive the 
coils. Therefore the 7250 Coil Predriver (CPD) inter- 
faces the 7220 BMC to driver transistors which can be 
quad bipolar transistor packs or Intel's 7254 quad 
VMOS FET transistor packs. This CMOS device is sup- 
plied in a 16-pin DIP package. 

The significance of these support circuits is that they 
provide all the complex control and interface necessary 
between the system bus and the MBM in a simple, flex- 
ible manner. The user can start with a compact develop- 
ment board or connect the components of his system 
board with a minimum of effort. These LSI circuits 
replace what would otherwise be a board full of control 
electronics. They make it practical for the OEM to use 
the 7110 MBM in production products. 



The MBM system provides flexible 
system organization and a variety of 
data transfer rate methods. 

With the support electronics of the MBM system, the 
design timing problems are reduced to interfacing to a 
standard bus. The system operates on +12V and +5V 
only and contains monitoring circuitry. If voltages drop 
below acceptable levels, the system goes into an orderly 
shutdown, preserving data. 

The support electronics are widely flexible, providing 
for different system designs. 

A single 7220 BMC can directly control up to eight 
MBMs. Each cell consists of a bubble memory device, a 
7230 CPG, a 7242 FSA, a 7250 CPD and two quad tran- 
sistor packages. 

Further expansion can be accomplished in two ways. 
First, provisions are made in the BMCs for paralleling 
controllers. This provides a wider word width at the bus 
and still allows the controller to accommodate up to 
eight memory devices. For example, two BMCs 
operated in parallel with sixteen I/Os results in a 16-bit 
wide word and 2 megabytes of capacity. For the second 
approach, since each support device has a chip select 
pin, banks of MBMs can be switched into or out of the 
circuit under external control. 

Even where eight MBMs are used within a system, 
the user can still access data from a single bubble 
memory device. The controller transfers data and com- 
mands to the FSA through a serial bus. The controller 
uses a time-division multiplexing scheme to allow in- 
dividual FSA channel addressing, (remember the 7242 
contains two channels). To communicate with the 
FSA — the heart of the system — the controller outputs a 
sync pulse. Simultaneously, a data stream is output on 
the serial bus. As each FSA receives its sync pulse, it ex- 
amines the serial bus to determine whether or not it is 
being addressed. Commands are distinguished from 
data by a C/D (Command /Data) pin controlled by the 
7220 BMC. Any FSA channel that is not addressed auto- 
matically deselects itself and removes itself from the 
bus. Each FSA channel is active only when selected and 
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The FSA creates system flexibility. 

One of the key functions of the 7110 is the flexihle 
multiple MBM operation. In any configuration, data is 
transferred in serial form and is reassemhled into an 
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Figure 3. 7242 Formatter/ Sense Amplifier logic diagram. 

8-bit byte by the controller. The serial bus operates at a 
minimum rate equal to 20 times the rotating field rate 
so that a bit of data is transferred to or from each FSA 
channel during each bubble field rotation. Therefore, a 
system containing a megabyte of bubble memory can be 
useful in low data rate, low power systems as well as in 
high performance systems. The partitioning of the data 
handling into the FSAs is what allows this flexibility. 

The FSA enables the designer to perform a function 
previously missing in MBM systems — simplified paral- 
leling and multiplexing of memory devices. This is ac- 
complished with a minimum of parts as the sense amp 
and redundancy handling (of the defective loops) arc 
combined in the same package. 

A map of the defective loops is contained in the addi- 
tional bootloop on each MBM chip. The map is read and 
stored in the FSA during system initialization. The con- 
troller sees only good data bits and does not have to be 
concerned with maintaining a map for bad loops for 
each MBM. 

The FSA also handles error correction and detection. 



if errors are present, correct (within the capabilities of 
the code) the data before it is transferred to the host. 

Since the majority of the errors are likely to be detec- 
tion or read errors rather than data (bubble loss) errors, 
repeating reads can generally be avoided. 

The user can also use his own error correction code. 
An additional 16 loops are available for user- 
implemented error code, additional data storage or page 
address header storage. 



The controller provides a variety of 
data transfer methods. 

The 7220 controller provides for the user three 
methods of data transfer across the system bus; inter- 
rupt driven I/O, polled I/O and Direct Memory Access 
(DMA). 

The first two methods require that data be transferred 
to a register in the host CPU prior to being stored in 
memory. In DMA, data passes directly to the host 
memory. High performance systems that use parallel 
bubble devices must choose the DMA method as the 
data rate can exceed the I/O capabilities of most micro- 
processors. Eight parallel 7110 devices can achieve a 
maximum data transfer rate of 100K byte /sec (10 
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Figure 4. 7220 controller block diagram. 

usec/byte). A typical microprocessor instruction execu- 
tion requires 2 jjsec. Transfer under CPU control would 
require several instructions. 

The 7220 controller is designed to interface directly to 
an 8257 DMA chip. Where DMA is not desired, the 
DMA request pin can be used as an interrupt to signal 
the host that data is available. The DMA request pin is 
set whenever the controller FIFO is half full (during a 
read ) or half empty (during a write ) . This pin can be used 
as a data pin, or as a second level of interrupt that 
guarantees the host can read or write a minimum 
number of bytes (20) to the controller. 

The lowest performance method — polled I/O — is 
provided by a status bit in the controller that indicates 
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presence of data in the FIFO. The host could continually 
poll status and output data when FIFO is available, but 
this is useful only in the lowest performance system. 



The operation of the system is straightforward. 

After power up, the host must initialize the system. 
Communication with the controller is accomplished 
via a set of addressable registers contained within the 
controller. These registers are addressed by the host and 
written with the data transfer method information. The 
host then issues an initialization command and the con- 
troller proceeds to read the boot loop of each bubble 
device, writing the bad loop information into the boot 
loop register contained in the corresponding FSA. The 



controller begins with the first FSA in the chain and 
continues in order until all devices present have been 
initialized. 

After initialization, the controller will interrupt (if 
enabled) the host and is ready for data transfers. To in- 
itiate a transfer, the host writes an address into the con- 
troller registers and issues a read or write command. 
The controller then accesses the desired page(s) of infor- 
mation and performs the operation. An interrupt is nor- 
mally issued upon completion, but it may be inhibited 
by the user. An address is maintained and updated for 
each MBM in the system within the controller. If a 
block transfer overflows the address boundary of the 
bubble device, the controller automatically switches to 
the next device in the chain. A maximum of 2048 pages 
of data can be transferred with a single command se- 




Initially, bubble memories are expected to be used in 
microprocessor applications requiring 128K to 2-mega- 
bytes of storage. Such current applications include 
terminals, word processing systems, telecommunica- 
tions and process control applications. Basically, they 
will be used wherever non-volatile program or data 
storage is required. 




Non-volatile magnetic memory has many advantages 
for a multi-terminal system. 

Currently, bubble memories will provide very large 
amounts of non-volatile solid-state memory that can be 
modified. They will not replace any existing forms of 
memory but will augment other memory devices and may 
be used to develop new products. 

One of the first applications for the bubble memory is 
to reduce equipment size. As the MBM can store a 
tremendous amount of data in a very small area, the 
possibilities to make equipment more compact are in- 
creased. This leads to more portability of existing prod- 
ucts, to new end-use products and to new markets for 
microprocessor based systems. In the next five years, 
higher density and lower cost will allow the bubble 



memories to be used in minicomputers and large com- 
puter systems. They will act as fast cache or buffer 
memories for even larger mass memory units. 

The MBM can be treated as a "sometimes changed" 
ROM or PROM. As an example, if an MBM is resident in a 
terminal connected to a larger system, either permanent- 
ly or through a modem, the system can, from time to 
time, modify the program such as updating a price or tax 
table stored in the bubble memory. The MBM can also be 
treated as a PROM with the program changed in the field 
or by a device change. 

As a more "frequently changed device" the MBM can 
be treated as a RAM. The MBM can be used in a terminal 
to keep track of inventory and sales figures. The figures 
are transmitted to a central computer at night when 
transmission costs are low. As bubble memory speeds 
are compatible in applications involving data with human 
interface, data might be read in and out while programs 
are transferred to RAM for faster execution. 

Bubble memories offer a low cost, light-weight alter- 
native to RAM with battery backup where non-volatility is 
essential. 

MBMs can augment disk products to reduce many 
electromechanical service and maintenance headaches. 
Compared to tape or disk where dirt, dust and handling 
are frequent problems, the bubble's magnetic film is free 
from contamination. Therefore, MBMs can be produced 
for applications in garages, machine shops and grocery 
stores as well as offices and computer rooms. 

The MBM can be used as a second disk for a system. 
The first disk loads the programs which are then trans- 
ferred to the MBM. The bubble memory provides more 
reliable operation with faster access times. A similar 
system would be implemented with programs entered via 
tape. 

In the future, the magnetic bubble memory will be 
used for diverse applications ranging from low-perfor- 
mance terminals to high-performance mass storage 
systems. 
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writes), consecutive page addresses are physically 
located such t hat the next page is available immediately 
after completion of the prcceeding read or write. Addi- 
tional commands include reading and writing of the 
boot loop registers in the FSAs, or the boot loop on the 
bubble chip, a software reset, and an abort command. 

Status bits provided to the user include a busy signal, 
an operation complete flag, a FIFO ready flag, and 
several error flags including timing error, correctable er- 
ror, and uncorrectable error. Status of each FSA can be 
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CHAPTER 5 

AR-44 

Speedy RAM 
runs cool 
with power-down 
circuitry 

Static RAM's low-power standby mode 
minimizes memory system dissipation 



by Richard Pashley, William Owen, Kim Kokkonen, 

and Anne Ebel, Intel Corp.. Santa Clara. Calil. 

□ A new form of computer data storage — fast main- 
frame memory — is heralded by a new high-density, fully 
static random-access-memory chip that blends high 
speed at the chip level with low power dissipation at the 
system level. This marriage is accomplished in the 2147, 
a 4,096-bit static ram that combines a high-performance 
metal-oxide-semiconductor technology (h-mos) with 
circuit innovation to attain a new power-down mode. 

The h-mos process gives the 2147 access and cycle 
times competitive with bipolar technology — typically 45 
nanoseconds — and superior speed-power performance. 
But the real key to the ram's practical use in large, fast 
memory systems is its unique power-down capability. 

Raw speed has always been restricted to use in 
scratchpads and other small memory systems, where 
cooling problems are not severe. However, building 
compact main memories and cache memories into 
computer mainframes requires modules containing high- 
density ram arrays and, often, closely stacked memory 
boards. The 2147 provides a new way of minimizing 
power dissipation that makes this construction practical. 
It also will further simplify design of small systems. 

The 2147 goes on standby automatically when the 
chip is deselected. Its typical power dissipation drops 
from 500 milliwatts to only 50 mw. More important, for 
a rock-solid memory design, worst-case dissipation drops 
from 880 mw to 100 mw, compared with a watt or more 
of continuous power dissipation for conventional bipolar 
static rams. These power ratings are for the standard 
2147, which has a maximum access time of 70 nanosec- 
onds and an identical cycle time. For higher-perform- 
ance applications, a premium part is offered with a 55-ns 
worst-case access-cycle-time specification. 

There is no access-time penalty for the low-power 
standby feature. The access time from chip select (power 
up) is equivalent to the access time from an address 
transition with the chip previously selected. Chip select 
has no special timing requirements: it can come up 
before, after, or coincident with address change. 

Since the fraction of the rams selected during any 
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given cycle in a large system can be small, using chip 
select to control power down and power up gives the 
system designer a simple means of solving power distri- 
bution and cooling problems. That is, modules contain- 
ing large numbers of rams will operate at much lower 
average power than small modules, and the system 
designer can easily keep a low power density throughout 
the system. Equally important, the mode does not sacri- 
fice access time or complicate design. 

Breaking with tradition 

Bipolar rams have dominated high-speed memory 
design since the dawn of semiconductor memory tech- 
nology in the 1960s. However, they are costly and very 
power-hungry, all but ruling out use in large, fast, main- 
frame memories. 




TABLE: MOS TECHNOLOGY EVOLUTION 



Parameter 


MOS, 1976 


H MOS, 1977 


Channel length, / (pm) 


6 


<4.0 


Gate-oxide thickness, 7 OK (A) 


1,100 


< 1,000 


Junction depth, x, Ipm] 


1.7 


1.0 


Depletion loads 


yes 


yes 


Oxide isolation 


no 


yes 


Built in substrate bias 


yes 


yes 


Speed-power product (pj) 


4.0 


1.0 



Generally, MOS devices have been used for main 
memory. They enjoy an edge in speed-power products 
but were unable to approximate bipolar speed until 
recently. Some early MOS rams that attempted to 
compete with transistor-transistor-logic static rams in 
the under- 100-ns market required multiple power 
supplies and clocked chip-enable operation. 

The 2147 offers the speed, compatibility, and 
simplicity of a static bipolar ram built with ttl 
circuitry, yet provides the low power of MOS. It is the 
first high-speed ram with this combination of features. 

Moreover, the device is extremely easy to use. It 
operates on a single +5-volt supply like ttl devices and 
is designed so that a supply with 10% tolerances may be 
used. Input/output levels are also ttl, and unlatched 
inputs and outputs ensure simple, static timing. 

The output typically sinks 25 milliamperes at 0.45 v 
and sources 15 mA at 2.4 v — ample current to eliminate 
output drive and sensing problems. Further, valid opera- 
tion is guaranteed with input swings as small as 0.8 v to 
2.1 v. Finally, the 2147 has an industry-standard 
4,096-by-l-bit configuration and is packaged in a stan- 
dard 18-pin dual in-line package. 

H for high performance 

h-mos technology reduces the physical parameters of 
n-channel, silicon-gate MOS to new lows. It combines 
device scaling with on-chip substrate bias generation. 
This results in higher density and a 4:1 improvement in 
the speed-power product (see table) making the 2147 
chip the smallest and fastest of the emerging generation 
of 4-k mos static rams. 

By reducing the physical parameters of the device by a 
fixed scaling factor, circuit density and performance 
were increased while active circuit power decreased. In 
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1. Getting back bias. To minimize the substrate's body effect, this on-chip back-bias circuit has a self-starting oscillator driving a charge 
pump thai is capacilively coupled to the subslrale The oscillator runs at 13 MHz to maximize the pump s efficiency 
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the h-mos process, polysilicon gate lengths have been 
shortened to less than 4 micrometers and gate-oxide 
thickness to less than 1,000 angstroms. Using arsenic as 
the source-drain gives shallow junctions (-"^l/urn). 
Circuit performance and density improve still further 
with use of oxide-isolation and depletion-load processing. 
Finally, substrate biasing reduces body effect and para- 
sitic junction capacitance — the back-bias voltage is 
generated on board to eliminate the requirements for an 
additional pin and power supply. 

As a result of these design factors, the power figure of 
merit is 1 picojoule (in an 1 1 -stage ring oscillator with a 
per-stage fan-out of 3). Conventional 6-Mm-gate 
n-channel mos has a 4-pj speed-power product. 

Biasing the chip substrate 

As device elements shrink and make substrate effects 
more noticeable, reverse or back biasing becomes more 
important for device performance. The 2 1 47's on-chip 
bias voltage is self-regulating, so it needs no special 
regulation circuitry. Also, it tracks fluctuations in the 
5-v supply, temperature changes, and process variations. 

The circuit typically generates — 3 v back-bias voltage 
and consumes 7 mw. It consists of a self-starting oscil- 
lator driving a small charge pump that is capacitively 
coupled to the chip substrate (Fig. 1). Its 13-megahertz 
frequency was selected to optimize the efficiency of the 
charge pump. The oscillator is inherently unstable — 
deliberately not balanced — to assure self-starting under 
all conditions. The charge pump is small — about the 
area of two or three bonding pads — since the generator's 
only current drain is substrate leakage. 

The chip's substrate diffusion capacitance is large 
enough to absorb the effect of momentary substrate- 
current spikes. Input coupling and internal node 



k-bias 



switching during memory accesses 
differentials of less than 100 millivolts. 

A glance at the cell schematic (Fig. 2) indicates that 
the 2147 is still a fully static ram like its grandparent, 
1,024-bit 2102A. The cell is a conventional, six- 
transistor, cross-coupled flip-flop that uses depletion- 
load devices. It occupies only 3.75 square mils. Typi- 
cally, it dissipates 5 microwatts of power, giving a power 
dissipation for the full 4-k memory array of 20 mw. 

The memory is organized as a 4,096-by-l -bit ram, 
although internally it is organized as two 32-by-64-bit 
subarrays with a common row decoder separating them. 
The die size measures 25,004 mil 2 (133 by 188 mil). The 
device contains all the buffers, decoders, and write 
circuitry needed for complete fully static ttl operation. 
The decoders are conventional depletion-load nor gates 




3. Quick and steady. The 2147 is fast, with the data output begin- 
ning to appear 40 ns after the address input goes up. No spikes 
appear in the supply current trace after power down; power is simply 
switched otf in all but the essential circuit blocks. 
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2. The cell. While the 21 47's cell is a conventional six-transistor design, the innovative H-MOS process reduces its size to half that ot ordinary 
static RAM cells. The cross-coupled flip-flop design lays out in only 3.75 mil' and points to future H-MOS static RAMs of even greater density. 
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4. Saving energy. For large memory systems that operate at low 
duty cycles, the 2147 saves power, as the device's typical supply- 
current characteristic shows. At 10% duty cycle, the part burns only 
20% of the supply current it uses at full duty cycles. 

with a power-down switch in the power-supply line. The 
input buffers are similar to those of the 2102A — a 
simple string of inverter gates driving two push-pull 
output stages. The RAM requires no clocks or internal 
precharging to attain its high performance. Using simple 
static circuitry in the periphery means that more than 
60% of the chip area is memory array. 

Circuit operation 

Like other fully static rams, the 2147 can perform 
multiple read/write operations during a single chip- 
select cycle. However, with a fully static standby mode, 
it features two distinctly different read/write cycles: the 
address-access cycle and the chip-select-access cycle. 

In the address-access cycle, the chip, selected previous 
to address change, operates just like a conventional static 
ram. Address information is buffered to the decoders, 
the cell selected, and the data rippled through to the 
output. The device's power dissipation remains at a 
constant level throughout this read operation. 

The new chip-select-access mode chip can control the 
device's power dissipation as well as initiating read oper- 
ations. When the 2147 is deselected, it dissipates about a 
tenth of its active power. The access time from chip 
select to output stage is equivalent to that of the conven- 
tional address-access operation. Thus, there is no access- 
time penalty for this low-power standby feature. 

The internal circuit operation during chip-select 
access is very simple. In such a cycle, the address inputs 
are valid before, or coincident with, the chip-select 
timing. It takes about 5 ns internally for the chip-select 
signal to be buffered and to activate the address buffers. 
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5. Standing by. While the 2147's performance — its access time- 
gets worse as expected at elevated temperatures, a useful feature of 
the part is its ability to maintain an almost constant standby current 
value over a wide ambient-temperature range. 

By the time the address inputs have been buffered, the 
row- and column-select decoders have been powered up 
About 30 ns from the start of the cycle the memory cell 
is selected and its data enters the column lines. 

Since the 2147 does not contain column sense ampli- 
fiers, the memory cells drive the output buffer directly. 
The signal ripples through the output buffer and is 
presented at the output pin, typically 40 ns after chip 
select (Fig. 3). As expected for static circuitry, the 
device supply current smoothly ramps up to the active 
power level and stays flat until the chip is deselected. 

At first glance, it would appear that the 5 ns lost in 
powering up the address input buffers would make chip- 
select access longer than address access. However, 
during power down all the differential nodes in the ram 
are equalized as a direct result of the fully static tech- 
niques employed. By balancing the internal nodes, about 
10 ns is shaved off the chip-select access time. In fact the 
chip-select access is typically 5 ns faster than address 
access (Fig. 3). 

The novel standby feature was realized by utilizing the 
special mos device characteristics of n-MOS. The power- 
down circuitry is fully static and requires no precharging 
or boot-strapping. Power is simply switched off in all but 
the essential circuit blocks. As a result, there are no 
power-up spikes or precharge spikes observed in the 
power supply current in a chip-select-access cycle. 
During standby, the memory array is completely desel- 
ected and the device output placed in the high- 
impedance state. To write into the 2147 the address 
inputs must be set up before the write-enable signal. 
Then the write operation will be completed, so long as 
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From development tool to product 



The Intel 2125 random-access-memory was chosen as a 
test vehicle to evaluate the potential of H-MOS. During 
redesign in the new process, a simple 25% linear shrink 
was performed to take advantage of the improved density. 
For the same input signal, the typical access time for the 
data output of the H-MOS version is about half the value of 
the 2125 (see photographs). 

The die size shrank from 18,496 square mils to 10,201 
mil 2 — a 45% reduction. Furthermore, the performance of 
the 2125 improved from a typical access time of 45 



nanoseconds to less than 22 ns, while the typical power 
dissipation at room temperature went from 325 milliwatts 
to 250 mW 

The development work was so successful that it was 
decided to make this improved high-speed 1,024-bit RAM 
available as the 2125A. The open-collector version, the 
21 15A, is also available with a guaranteed 16-milliampere 
output-sinking capability. Both parts are specified with a 
worst-case 45-ns address-access time and 393-mW 
power dissipation level. 




the data input is valid during the write-enable pulse. A 
short write recovery time is required before entering 
another memory cycle. In the write mode, the device 
output is in the high-impedance state. 

Write cycles can be performed in the chip-select 
mode, as well. Chip-select and address changes are 
handled normally before write enable, and the write 
cycle proceeds from that point as usual. 

Test and reliability 

The 2147 is a simple fully static ram, so it enjoys all 
of the testing and reliability benefits of a fully static 
design. The part has little or no pattern sensitivity and 
can tolerate a noisy system environment. Address inputs 
may be skewed and rise times different; access to the 
RAM will take the same time as it would if the addresses 
came up cleanly. 

A common problem plaguing static rams is data 
retention. With recent technological innovations such as 
h-mos, it is possible to reduce memory-cell power dissi- 
pation to less than 10 nanowatts. This low dissipation 
opens the door to low-power standby features, but the 
2 nanoamperes of cell current present in such a mode 
comes uncomfortably close to the cell-junction leakage 
current at elevated temperatures. The testing problem is 
obvious: how to guarantee data retention over extended 
intervals at high temperature. 

Depletion-load cells, as in the 2147, can be tested 
under conditions that will accelerate the retention- 
failure time of marginal devices. The test time is reduced 
by using conditions that will increase cell leakage 
currents (primarily junction leakage) without increasing 



the load-sourcing current at the same time. 

The proof is in the test results established with the 
family of high-performing depletion-mode static rams: 
the 2147, the 2125A, and the 21 15A (see "From devel- 
opment tool to product" above). In fact, the reliability of 
both the 2125A and 2147 is equivalent to that of the 
highly reliable 2115. One year's accelerated life test 
results for the 2125A/15A predict a failure rate of 
0.02% for each 1,000 hours operation at 55°C, with a 
60% confidence level. Preliminary results for the 2147 
indicate that it has a similar reliability probability. 

Designing systems 

The 2147 has been designed for both large and small 
memory-system applications. The single-supply device in 
an 18-pin, dual in-line package yields higher board 
densities than other dynamic or static 4-k ram designs. 

For memory systems deeper than 4 kilobits, the 
standby feature results in a significant power savings to 
the user. For example, a memory 32,768 by 9 bits deep 
would typically dissipate 7,560 mw, while a conventional 
static ram system would dissipate 36,000 mw. The 
larger the memory size and the slower the cycle time, the 
greater this difference becomes (Fig. 4). Specifying the 
2147 reduces system power and cooling requirements, as 
well as improving system reliability. 

Like all mos rams, the 2147's performance is sensitive 
to temperature. Both access time and active power vary 
widely over the military temperature range of -55°C to 
150°C. However, it is significant that standby current is 
unaffected by temperature (Fig. 5). It remains at 8 mA 
over the entire military temperature range. □ 
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□ It has almost become a law of nature, the way metal- 
oxide-semiconductor devices double in density or 
performance every year. Over the last decade, mos chips 
have gone from being low-density shift registers, gates, 
and flip-flops operating at millisecond speeds to being 
entire memories, microprocessors, and dedicated systems 
and subsystems packing tens of thousands of electronic 
functions into a single device that is capable of nanosec- 
ond operation. 

Fueling this astonishing progress is the tremendous 
versatility of metal-oxide-semiconductor technology. 
Starting out as a high-threshold p-channel multiple- 
supply circuit technique capable at best of simple 
calculator and serial-storage functions, mos moved to 
n-channel single- and double-layer structures that use a 
single 5-volt power supply to perform complex computer 
instructions in less than 100-ns cycles and static and 
dynamic memory operations in less than 50 ns — all at 
ever lower power dissipations. 

Now mos circuit technology stands at a still higher 
level. For the first time it can challenge the performance 
of bipolar circuits, while continuing to set new records in 
complexity and low cost. The techniques that have 
proved capable of achieving this breakthrough are 
various but share a crucial characteristic in that they all 
shorten the effective channel length, or drain-source 
spacing, of the fundamental mos transistor. 

Two approaches are possible. One relies on a double- 
diffused process: a depletion-mode device with a rela- 
tively long, 5-micrometer channel under the mos gate is 
integrated in series with a l-jim enhancement-mode 
channel, which is formed by the outdiffusion of boron 
through the self-aligned source-junction opening. The 
process is called d mos when the double-diffused struc- 
ture has a planar configuration, but vmos when the 
structure has a vertical configuration, with the surface of 
the mos transistor laid on the face of a V-shaped groove 
etched anisotropically into the silicon substrate. In either 



H-MOS scales 
traditional devices 
to higher 

performance level 

by Richard Pashley, Kim Kokonnen, Edward Boleky, 
Robert Jecmen, Samuel Liu, and William Owen 

Intel Corp.. Santa Clara. Calif. 

case, the double-diffused structure requires new process 
technology and circuit structures that differ markedly 
from standard silicon-gate techniques. 

The other approach relies on scaling dow n the size and 
parameters of mos devices directly — in other words, 
device-scaling conventional n-channel silicon-gate struc- 
tures. This is nothing new; right from the start MOS 
designers knew that by trimming down the size of their 
devices they could achieve higher speed, higher density, 
and lower power dissipation. 

To achieve their new high-performance process called 
H-MOS, Intel has chosen the direct device-scaling method 
for two reasons. First, it evolves directly out of standard 
silicon-gate processing and so requires neither new 
device structures nor complex circuit schemes (either 
requirement would make yields and fabricating costs too 
unpredictable to guarantee their usefulness over a wide 
range of semiconductor products). Second, it fits in with 
the trend to smaller and smaller circuit patterns, as 
photolithographic methods grow more refined and elec- 
tron-beam wafer-fabrication techniques stand ready to 
take over. 

Further, double-diffused structures have a limited 
future. They may have been appropriate two to three 
years ago, when the industry was unable to build chan- 
nels less than 5 or 6 nm long. But now that (and 
soon 3- and 2-^m) channel lengths are possible, the need 
for new structures like dmos and v-mos may simply be 
in the process of vanishing. 

How to scale an MOS device 

Figure I shows the cross section of a silicon-gate 
n-channel device, where L is the channel length, T x is 
the gate-oxide thickness, Xj is the junction depth, Ld is 
the lateral diffusion, and C B is the substrate doping level. 
Now, first-order scaling theory says that the characteris- 
tics of an mos device can be maintained and the desired 
operation assured if the parameters of the device are 
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TABLE 1: MOS DEVICE 



1. Scaling down. To reduce the size of an MOS device, all physical 
parameters must be scaled down proportionally. II the channel length 
L is sho'tened by 1/S where S is the scaling factor, then the oxide 
thickness. T 0X( the lateral underdiffusion, L D , and the junction depth, 
X JP must also be scaled down by 1/S. Meanwhile, the substrate 
doping constant, C B must be increased by S. 

scaled as shown in Table 1. When S is the scaling factor 
and the channel length L is scaled by a factor of 1/S, 
then the other device dimensions — the thicknesses of the 
gate oxide and the lateral underdiffusion, the device 
width and junction depth — must also be scaled 1/S. 
Moreover, to maintain adequate threshold voltage and 
drain-source breakdown voltage, the scaling theory also 
states that the substrate doping concentration must be 
increased by S, while the supply voltage and current 
decrease by 1/S. 

The effect on performance 

When this is done properly, the increase in the 
performance of the device is dramatic, as Table 1 also 
shows. The parasitic capacitance, gate delay, power 
dissipation, and power-delay product all improve mark- 
edly. Since the parasitic capacitance goes down roughly 
as the junction depth decreases, it too scales by 1/S; 
this means that since gate delay is roughly proportional 
to parasitic capacitance, it is scaled by 1/S as well. 
Moreover, since the device's power dissipation is propor- 
tional to the supply voltage and current, it scales by the 
still stronger factor of 1/S J . Finally, the bottom line of 
all this is the power-delay product, or figure of merit, of 
the mos device; and since it is the product of the gate 
delay and power dissipation, it is scaled down by a very 
significant factor of 1/S 3 . Thus, scaling the dimensions 
of an mos device improves its performance by the cube 
of its scaling factor. 

In short, by reducing the dimensions of a circuit, the 
MOS designer gains enormous leverage on its density and 
performance — a statement that happens also to describe 
a recurring event in mos history. Table 2 places the 
move to h mos in this perspective. Notice the sharp 
reduction in circuit parameters that occurred between 
1976 and 1977 when Intel went to h-mos from standard 
n-channel silicon-gate processing. By reducing the 
channel length from 6 to 3.5 and decreasing the 
other parameters appropriately, it was possible to 
quarter the speed-power product. This improvement 
would have been even larger had the supply voltage been 
scaled as required by a first-order device-scaling theory, 
instead of being kept at the more acceptable 5-v system 



Device/circuit parameter 


Sc.il.ng (actor 


Device dimension, Tq x l, L u . W, X , 


1 S 


Substrate doping, Cg 


S 


Supply voltage. V 


1 S 


Supply current, 1 


1 <S 


Parasitic capacitance, WL /T 0X 


1 /s 


Gate delay. VC 1 ( rl 


1 /s 


Power dissipation, VI 


1 S* 


Power-delay product 


1/S* 



TABLE 2: EVOLUTION OF MOS DEVICE SCALING 



Oevice/cucuit paiametei 


Enhancement 
mode ii MOS 
1972 


Depletion- 
mode u MOS 
1976 


HMOS 
1977 


MOS 
1980 


Channel length, L (urn) 


6 


6 


3.5 


2 


Lateral diffusion, L D (urn) 


14 


1.4 


0.6 


0.4 


Junction depth, X, (urn) 


2.0 


20 


08 


08 


Gate-oxide 










thickness, T ox (A) 


1.200 


1.200 


700 


400 


Power supply 










voltage, V cc (VI 


4-15 


4-8 


3-7 


2-4 


Shortest gate delay, j (ns) 


12 - 15 


4 


1 


0.5 


Gate power. P D ImW) 


1.5 


1 


1 


04 


Speed power product (pj) 


18 


4 


1 


02 



level. However, by 1980, as channel length shrinks to 
2 Mm and the supply voltage to 3 v, performance will 
improve even more dramatically, this time by a factor of 
five, to become altogether 20 times better than that of 
1976 mos devices. 

An example of what device scaling means to the user 
of integrated circuits is given in Figs. 2 and 3, which 
chart the progress made over the years in static random- 
access memories. In 1972, the standard static mos ram 
was the 500-ns 2102, built with a 6-^m channel length 
and 1,200-angstrom gate-oxide thickness. Its resulting 
speed-power product was 18 picojoules. It occupied a 
silicon chip nearly 140 mils on a side and had a cell size 
of almost 8 square mils. 

In 1974, the 2102 was redesigned around a depletion- 
load n-channel technology that shrank its die area by 
15% and its access time to 200 ns. To this process oxide 
isolation and built-in substrate bias were added in 1976, 
to create the 2115 static ram that accessed the same 
1,024 bits in less than 70 ns. Today, the impact of device 
scaling is even more apparent with H-MOS, which fits the 
2115 ram (now called the 21I5A) onto a chip slightly 
larger than 100 mils on a side, while improving access 
time typically to 25 ns. 

More to come 

Moreover, applied to a 4,096-bit static memory 
design, H-MOS results in a chip a little larger than the 
original 2102, yet pushes access times typically below 
50 ns. Finally, as the mos process evolves and scaling 
continues, a 16,384-bit fully static ram will fit on a chip 
no larger than 200 mils on a side and offer system 
designers access times in the 50-ns range. 

The high speed and high density of h-mos are 
achieved through five major improvements in mos tech- 
nology, four of which are directly related to device 
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2. Battar and battar. Thanks to the vigorous development ot 
n-channel silicon-gate MOS technology, static RAMs continually 
improve in density. In comparison with earlier processes, today's 
H-MOS increases device packing density by a factor of 4. 

scaling. A high-resistivity substrate is used, while device- 
scaling theory is applied to gate-oxide thickness, junction 
depth, gate length, and threshold-modifying ion 
implants. 

The high-resistivity substrate made of 50-ohm-cm, p- 
type material is used to lower junction capacitance, 
reduce the substrate body effects that degrade perform- 
ance, and increase the device's effective carrier mobility. 
All three factors result in faster, lower-power devices. 

Scaling the h-mos gate oxide down to 700 angstroms 
increases device gains and punch-through voltages and 
reduces body and short-channel effects, thereby increas- 
ing performance and reliability. The junction depth is 
scaled to approximately 0.75 Mm by using slow-diffusing 
arsenic as the source-drain dopant. The shallowness of 
the junctions increases both speed, by reducing periph- 
eral junction capacitance and gate-drain Miller capaci- 
tance, and density, by allowing smaller diffusion-to- 
diffusion spacing. 

Scaling principles are also applied to the polysilicon- 
gate electrodes, which form the self-aligned source and 
drain diffusion regions. The narrow 3.5-Mm polysilicon 
gates of h-mos increase the device gain and still further 
increase circuit speed and density. Narrow gates, 
however, come at the expense of more severe photolitho- 
graphic and etch control requirements, which are needed 
to avoid a wide variation in the electrical channel lengths 
of the device. 

Finally, h-mos threshold-voltage stability is main- 
tained for both enhancement-mode and depletion-mode 
devices by using an ion-implanted channel region in 
conjunction with the high-resistivity substrate. This 
ant procedure controls threshold voltage with great 
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3. Faatar, too. Process improvements and device scaling, as 
embodied in H-MOS, are also making MOS RAMs faster. In 1972, a 
typical 2102 1.024-bit static RAM had an access time of 600 ns; 
today's 2147 4.096-bit parts can be accessed typically in 45 ns. 
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4. Maintaining that threshold. Decreasing channel length and width 
in small devices has a strong effect on threshold voltage. When the 
channel length goes below about 5 micrometers. V begins to 
decline (a); while for widths below 7 jim. V,, begins to climb (b). 
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SECOND-GATE EFFECT 




SUBSURFACE PUNCH THROUGH 



5. Second-order problem*. Small devices are vulnerable to two 
second-order effects. One is the second-gate effect (a), where the 
electric field lines emanating from the drain junction end up on the 
oxide-silicon interface. The other is punch-through (b), which can be 
relieved by careful choice of the substrate impurity profile through ion 
implantation combined with a thin gate oxide. 

precision and allows the mos threshold voltage to be 
optimized independently of the substrate doping. 

Happily, it proved possible to make all of these h-mos 
technology advances within a relatively short time 
(about one year) without affecting the ability to manu- 
facture devices at reasonable costs, h-mos also is flexible 
enough to be applied over a broad range of circuit 
designs while maintaining its inherent high speed, small 
size, and low power. Unlike v-mos and integrated injec- 
tion logic, which require new circuit techniques to make 
them applicable to dynamic-memory and large-scale- 
integrated logic designs, h-mos can be directly applied 
across the entire product spectrum. 

Already the process has resulted in a family of static 
rams (the 1-k 2115A and 4-k 2147), which offer the 
industry the best speed-power performance of any 
memory. Moreover, work is under way on the applica- 
tion of H-MOS to a high-performance, 16-bit micropro- 
cessor family, a large variety of complex peripheral 
chips, 16-k and 65-k dynamic rams, high-density ready- 
only memories, and erasable programmable ROMs. 

Its ability to be upgraded is a final and very important 
feature of h-mos. Indeed, h-mos is only the first step in 
that direction. As advances in photolithography occur, 
direct scaling can be applied to improve speed-power 
product and density even further. 

Beyond first-order theory 

As devices are shrunk, scaling theory says ideally they 
should maintain the same qualitative characteristics. But 
in reality, second-order phenomena become quite signifi- 
cant. Some of these phenomena affect the circuit design, 
while others relate to reliability, but all have to be 
considered and understood to assure that h-mos is a 
useful and safe process. Basically, all of the second-order 




6. Guaranteeing punch-through. In short-channel MOS devices, 
the punch-through voltage falls to levels that could cause high 
leakage and circuit problems. The answer is to keep the channel 
length in the 4-*<m region and to see that the gate oxide is thin. 
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7. Effect of trapped electron*. So much charge can be trapped 
in the gate oxide of short-channel devices (a) that it may cause a 
permanent shift in the threshold voltage (b). This shift could cause a 
reliability problem in these devices, but it can be minimized by very 
careful oxide processing and by reducing the supply voltage. 
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8. A change in supply voltage. Lowering the supply voltage from 5 
to 3 V significantly enhances the speed and power dissipation of 
MOS circuits, especially scaled-down devices. The effect is most 
noticeable for microprocessors, where a 2-V reduction in supply 
voltage causes a doubling in performance. 



effects arise for two reasons. First, as dimensions are 
shrunk while a constant (5-v) supply voltage is main- 
tained, the average electric field is increased and this 
field activates many second-order effects. Second, the 
edges of a small device are so close together that the 
nonideal electric fields at these edges significantly affect 
its performance. 

One second-order effect affects threshold voltage, 
which for the smallest geometries becomes a noticeable 
function of device size. As Fig. 4a shows, for the shortest 
channels, those less than 5 *im long, the junction deple- 
tion regions around the source and drain tend to support 
part of the ionized impurity charge that the gate voltage 
would otherwise maintain, and this reduces the threshold 
voltage. On the other hand, for the narrowest channels 
(Fig. 4b), additional ionized charge created by the 
fringing electric fields near the device edges tends to 
increase the threshold voltage. These effects will make 
small devices somewhat more sensitive to process 
control. 

Moreover, in short-channel devices, the isolation char- 
acteristics between source and drain could also affect 
operation. With the gate and source of an enhancement 
device grounded, the drain must be able to stand off a 
certain positive voltage and still maintain a nominal 
amount of leakage. In high-performance transistors, this 
leakage current may have several causes, but for h-mos 
the limiting factor is the phenomenon called second-gate 
punch-through (Fig. 5). In it, the electric field lines 
emanating from the drain junction terminate at the 
oxide-silicon interface of the channel. There the drain 
acts as an unwanted second gate and inverts the channel 
from the back, making the device more sensitive to 
punch-through effects. 
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9. Benefiting performance. As MOS technology becomes better 
and devices smaller, the need for lower supply voltages becomes 
more urgent. For 2-micrometer channel lengths, a 3-V supply yields 
the best gate-delay performance and process reliability. 

The problem for short-channel devices is that the 
punch-through voltage arising from this effect is a linear 
function of the channel length (Fig. 6). The shorter the 
channel, the lower the voltage causing punch-through 
and therefore the more susceptible is the device to 
leakage. In H-MOS however, this is overcome by main- 
taining a long enough channel length and reducing the 
oxide thickness, since a thinner oxide prevents unwanted 
inversions by capacitatively coupling the surface poten- 
tial more tightly to the grounded gate electrode. A 
second punch-through effect occurs, as shown in Fig. 4b, 
when the electric field from the drain reaches through to 
the source and forward-biases the junction, causing 
current to flow — it is similar to that in a bipolar tran- 
sistor; but again this punch-through voltage, which is 
proportional to L 2 , is a limiting factor only for devices 
smaller than those that are being used at present in H- 
MOS designs. 

Impact ionization 

Another source of leakage is impact ionization, the 
effects of which are illustrated in Fig. 7a. At a very large 
drain voltage of around 20 v, the junctions avalanche for 
all channel lengths greater than about 4 urn. But even at 
the significantly lower (5-v) drain voltages of H-MOS, 
weak impact ionization can occur when current is 
flowing through the device channel. Activated by the 
high electric fields, impact ionization creates a popula- 
tion of electrons and holes with energies much higher 
than the normal channel electrons. The holes flow into 
the substrate and place a small load on the back-bias 
supply. Some of the electrons have enough energy to be 
injected into the gate oxide, as shown, where they can 
cause a gate current or be trapped. These trapped elec- 
trons cause a shift in the threshold voltage (Fig. 7b) — a 
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„„ a ,,iciai-uAiue-»eiiiti;onaucior approaches to high 
performance are H-MOS, V-grooved MOS. and silicon 
on sapphire. As the accompanying table shows, the 
current versions of H-MOS and V-MOS both yield a 
speed-power product of about 1 picojoule. 

V-MOS, in principle, has a slightly better packing 
density but pays for this compactness with a more 
complex process. Also, V-MOS yields an asymmetric 
device that must be used in one direction only, so that 
large-scale-integrated logic configurations are much 
more difficult to achieve than with H-MOS. 

SOS, on the other hand, has the best speed-power 
product. But it requires a substrate five to seven times 
more costly and seems justified only for micropro- 
cessor applications, which do not require operation at 
the high-speed end of the speed-power curve. 

The main advantage H-MOS has over V-MOS today 
is the fact that the scaling-down process moves it 
directly to higher performance and greater density at 
lower cost. The performance for 1980 scaled-down 
MOS (2-micrometer channels) is shown — it is about 
five times better than today's technology. 



THREE MOS TECHNOLOGIES COMPARED 


Parameter 


H MOS 
1977 


Scaled 
down 
HMOS 
1980+ 


V-MOS 
1977 


SOS 
1977 


Layout density 
(gates mm 3 J 


170 


200 


-220 


150 


Speed power product 
IpJ) 


1 


02 


-1 


0.2 


Gate clelsy (ns) 


1 


0.4 


-1 


05 


Number ot thin films 


2 


2 


3 


3 


Number of implants 


3 


3 


3 


2 



shift that could pose a reliability problem with channels 
less than 4 long. 

Finally, there is the increase in interconnect capaci- 
tances induced by fringing fields. This parasitic effect 
occurs for some of the same reasons as the increase in 
threshold voltage associated with narrow channels — a 
narrow metal line over the large silicon ground plane has 
a larger effective. area and therefore a larger parasitic 
capacitance from the fringing fields near its edges. 

Happily, the only potential reliability problem brought 
out by the second-order theory — the trapping of injected 
electrons in the gate oxide— turns out not to affect 
h-mos in its present form. True, trapped electrons tend 
to increase the threshold voltage, and an increase in 
threshold voltage could degrade circuit speed or totally 
stop it from functioning. But accelerated stress tests on 
h-mos memory circuits reveal no signs of degradation 
[Electronics, Aug. 4, p. 103]. In fact, additional measure- 
ments on individual transistors, plus a physical model for 
electron injection, show that h-mos devices will have a 
total threshold shift of less than 0.1 v after 10 years of 
continuous stress at worst-case conditions (at p°C and a 
V DS of 5.5 v). Careful processing of the gate oxide partly 
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devices are subjected to less stress than are the oxides of 
today's 12-v dynamic rams, since 5 v across an oxide 
700 angstroms thick is less of an electric field than 12 v 
across the standard 1 ,000-angstrom oxides. 

While the scaling down of devices as used in h-mos for 
boosting MOS performance has a bright future, one 
condition must be met if its full potential is to be 
realized. That condition is a reduction in power supply 
voltage. Table 2 shows that if the technique is to work at 
all, the supply voltages for 1980 2-Mm devices must be 
scaled down to the 2-to-4-v range. Since all supply 
voltages are now maintained at least at the 5-v ttl level, 
this lower supply-voltage requirement for future MOS 
devices must be accepted by integrated-circuit users. 

There is, of course, an alternative for users who simply 
refuse to accept low system supply voltages. They could 
use converters to translate between the lower chip- 
voltage levels and the higher ttl input/output levels, or 
they could use two power supplies, one providing the 
chip's internal circuitry with 2 to 4 v and the second 
supplying 5 v to their I/O circuits. But either procedure is 
makeshift at best. 

Key to the future: lower supply voltage 

The fact is, a lower power supply voltage significantly 
increases the reliability of small-pattern devices, while at 
the same time increasing their performance remarkably. 
Reliability goes up because lower supply voltages entail 
greater tolerance to lower punch-through voltage and at 
the same time yield weaker electric fields in the channel 
region. This second effect reduces the risk that charge 
will be trapped in the gate oxide and alters the long-term 
stability of the device. 

The increase in performance is even more striking. For 
rams and microprocessors (Fig. 8), the impact on the 
speed-power product would alone make it worth while 
going from a 5-v to a 3-v supply voltage. For rams, 
which operate at the saturation point ofjhe speed-power 
curve, the lower power-supply voltage reduces power 
dissipation by about 60%, while maintaining the speed at 
the same high value. This reduced power dissipation 
becomes extremely important as the chip density goes 
up — 65,536 bits and 262,144 bits— since it is generally 
agreed that for reliable operation power dissipation per 
package must be kept below a watt. 

As for microprocessors, since they operate in a region 
that is well removed from the saturation point of the 
speed-power curve, they can take full advantage of a 
significant speed increase for a given power dissipation. 
A 3-v microprocessor chip, for example, will operate at 
twice the speed of a 5-v device. 

How the supply voltage affects the various mos 
processes that have evolved over the years is shown in 
Fig. 9, and again the desirability of lower voltages 
becomes evident. Indeed, for the 1980 scaled version of 
MOS devices — channel lengths of 2 nm and oxide thick- 
nesses of 400 angstroms — a power supply of 2 to 4 v will 
give half the gate delay of today's h-mos process oper- 
ating at 5 v. □ 
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Single-supply, 1 6-k dynamic RAM 
is ready for denser systems 



While 16-k dynamic RAMs are firmly established 
in memory system designs, RAM technology continues 
to be improved in response to user demands for a wider 
range of choices among devices. It's not simply a 
matter of making RAMs faster and easier to use. Users 
also want RAMs that are compatible with both current 
devices and the coming, denser units. The first 
dynamic RAM to satisfy all these requirements is the 
Intel 2118. 

Organized as 16 kwords X 1 bit, the 16-pin 2118 is 
designed to operate in systems requiring 100-ns access. 
It is also the first 16-k X 1 RAM to operate with a 
single +5-V supply and to offer very low maximum 
levels of operating(130 mW) and standby power(15 
mW). 

Except for its supply, the Intel 2118 is functionally 
compatible with existing 16-k devices, such as the Intel 
2117. Not only that, the 2118 will also be voltage and 
pinout-compatible with future 64-kbit RAMs. What 
that means is that high-performance, 5-V-only memo- 
ry systems can be designed now and have their density 
increased simply by plugging in future 64-k dynamic 
RAMs. 

The compatibility with both 16-k and 64-k RAMs 
can be seen in the pinout and package designs for the 
21 18 (see Fig. 1). Indeed, the only functional difference 
between the 21 17 and the 21 18 is that the 21 18 requires 
just the one 5-V supply. For the devices in Fig. 1, 128 
refresh cycles are required every 2 ms. With such 
compatibility, performance can be upgraded with 
minimal wiring changes on the control and memory 
cards. 

One supply 

Most NMOS dynamic RAMs, including the current 
16-k's, use -5-V substrate bias and +12 V of drain 
voltage. The smaller size of the MOS transistors lead 
to density, power, and performance improvements, 
but require a lower positive supply to avoid source- 
drain punch-through. 

The 2118's positive supply has been lowered to +5 
V, and the negative-voltage substrate bias is internally 
generated — its operation is both automatic and trans- 



Edward Metzler, Product Manager, and James Oliphant, 

Marketing Manager. Intel Corp.. 3065 Bowers Ave.. Santa 
Clara. CA 95051. 
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1 Pinout compatibility allows 2118 RAMs to replace 
present-generation 21 17 16-k dynamic RAMs and also lets 
forthcoming 64-k RAMs replace both without significant 
changes. 



parent. And without an externally supplied substrate 
bias, the 2118 can fit into newer high-performance 
microprocessor systems without additional power 
supplies. In mainframe memory systems also, the 
single supply simplifies the lay out of storage boards, 
while cutting power-supply costs. 

The 2118's sub-100-ns access, is much faster than 
current 16-k RAMs (see Fig. 2). But the 2118 doesn't 
dissipate nearly as much power as current 16-k 
dynamic RAMs, most of which dissipate as much as 
460 mW. The 2118 dissipates no more than 130 mW, 
and just 16 m W during standby, which reduces power- 
distribution costs and cooling requirements. More- 
over, the 2118 draws very small transient currents 
through its +5-V input (see Fig. 3). 

Design with the 2118 

To see how the 2118 fits into the design of a high 
performance memory system, take a 64-kword memo- 
ry with 16 bits per word and 1 30 ns access time. Bear 
in mind, first of all, that the timing conditions for 
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2. Access time comparison for 21 18, left, and 21 17 right, 
shows row address strobes, top, column-address strobes, 



center, and output data waveforms, bottom Note that the 
2118 has an access time less than 100 ns. 
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3. Current waveform comparisons (bottom) show l cc for 
2118, left, and l DD for 2117, right. Top waveform is row 



address strobe and middle waveform is column address 
strobe. Note the 2118's lower transients 



multiplexing the 2118 must be satisfied while using 
relatively slow TTL interface circuits. 

In any high-speed multiplexed dynamic RAM mem- 
ory, the timing problems primarily stem from the 
delays from a memory start signal to the appropriate 
device clocks. In a 64-kword memory system four time 
periods in all (Pig. 4) must be minimized- 

■ ti, the delay from me mory start to the latest 
occurrence of control clock RAS at the 2118 input. 

■ t 2 , th e add ress-hold time between the latest occur- 
rence of RAS and the earliest occurrence of address 
changes in column addresses. 

■ ta, the time between row-address and column- 
address multiplexing (skew). 

■ t 4 , the time between the latest occurrence of row 
addresses multiplexed to column a ddre ss and the 
earliest occurrence of control clock CAS. 

So to take full advantage of the 2118, you must 
configure the interfaces to minimize not only absolute 



delay through peripheral circuits but also skew 
through the logic circuits/drivers (for more on skew, 
see box). To accomplish this: 

■ Select all logic gate types for minimum delay and 
skew for the function desired. (In some cases, this 
means that it may be more desirable to use a simpler 
TTL logic gate than a more complex TTL gate that 
has more skew.) 

■ Minimize the output loading on these gates. 

■ Minimize skew by placing parallel gates that lie 
in the critical timing path in the same IC package. 
For high-performance control logic that includes all 
these factors, see Fig. 5. 

The control logic is designed to drive the memory 
board. Note that in this configuration, the control 
clocks RAS and CAS for a given side and row on the 
board are driven from the same IC package to min- 
imize skew (see Fig. 5). Likewise, the seven addresses 
required for all eight 16-k RAM devices in a particular 
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dynamic-RAM memory systems, skew is important 
when considering the timing between the control 
clock's logic path and the address path. Since in 
dynamic RAM systems, addresses must arrive at or 
before a specified time relative to the input clocks, 
the minimum clock timing must not exceed the 
maximum address path timing: 




ADDRESS TIME 



CLOCK TIME 

The logic gates used in the address-timing path 
presumably have their maximum delays. The logic 
gates in the clock timing path presumably have their 
minimum delays. Since addresses must arrive at the 
memory device at or before the clocks, the clock may- 
have to be delayed to allow for the addresses to become 
valid. This "artificial" delay directly reduces access 
time and must be minimized. 

There are two ways to minimize skew: 

1. Select devices whose minimum and maximum 
delays are as close together as possible. 

2. Use gates in the same IC package for both paths. 
For example, if logic gates labeled A in the figure were 
in the same IC package, one can have a maximum 
delay, and the others will also be very close to 
maximum. 



row of the card come from drivers in the same IC 
package (see Fig. 6). 

For the address-multiplexing portion of the control 
logic, the latches, multiplexers and drivers have also 
been chosen for their minimum delay and skew 
characteristics. 

As you can see in Fig. 6, system addresses MA D to 
MA,.-, for the 64-kword card are brought onto the card 
and latched by 74S257 gates. The two 74S158s do 
address multiplexing between the low-order row ad- 
dresses and the high-column addresses. 

Refresh addresses (generated by counters) are OR- 
tied to the latch outputs of the low-order system 
addresses as shown. Using a two-input multiplexer 
instead of a four-input will minimize skew (save about 
4 ns) when switching from row to column addresses. 

Finally, the addresses are buffered by 74S04's 
driving the memory array. Capacitive loading is 



4 Memory timing design requires attention to four time 
periods which all must be minimized. Skew must also be 
minimized. 



minimized on these addresses by having each driver 
drive a moderate amount of memory devices— in this 
case, just 16. 

Control timing generation 

To generate timing for the row and column address 
strobe clocks and for row and column address multi- 
plexing, use precision delay lines as shown in Fig. 5. 
The taps on these delay lines are at 5 il-ns incre- 
ments, so you can achieve maximum flexibility in 
timing by choosing taps. Timing stability is excellent, 
since the delays remain within ± 1 ns of nominal, with 
respect to the delay line input. 

During a read or write cycle, the appropriate RAS 
signal is activated on the selected row of devices on 
the storage card. This row is selected by the decoder 
(Fig. 6) from system addresses MA ; and MA ]5 . 
Moreover, you'll be able to bring addresses MA, 6 and 
MA,- onto the card to allow for upgrading to higher- 
density (64-k) memory devices; a jumper is provided 
to help this upgrade. 

Again, the RAS and CAS clock drivers for a given 
row of memory devices are contained in the same IC 
package, which saves about 10 ns of skew in these 
paths. 

In this control logic, refresh is synchronized with 
a system clock. This type refresh eliminates delays 
associated with refresh arbitration (between a 
read/ write cycle and a refresh cycle) that could be as 
high as 40 to 60 ns. 

Timing calculations 

With the control logic designed, we calculate worst 
case system delays. There are two ways to perform 
such calculations: 

1. A true worst-case analysis, using specified max- 
imum and minimum delays for peripheral circuits 
plus all delays due to capacitive loading from driven 
device input capacitance and PC-board etched conduc- 
tor patterns. 

2. A statistical worst-case analysis, which assumes 
that all devices can't be in their worst-case condition 
at the same time. Since the statistical approach can 
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SIX TAPPED DELAY LINES 
(TYPE STTLDM-406) 



• EXTERNAL BOARD CONNECTIONS 
o INTERNAL BOARD CONNECTIONS 



5. Timing generator/clock driver for memory board using but skew and delays are minimized. Six tapped delay lines 
2118 16-k dynamic RAMs is built using standard TTL logic. help generate timing. 




RFiOCNBL - RA/RFAD MUX 

6. Address multiplexing and driving for 16-k RAMs uses teristics. Addresses are buffered by type 74S04 devices 
TTL circuits chosen for minimum delay and skew charac- and each driver serves 16 RAMs. 



SYSTEM ADDRESS 
(AT CARD EDGE) 
(MAXX) 



DEVICE ADDRESS 
(AT MEMORY DEVICE) 
(AXX) 



RAS 

AT MEMORY DEVICE 
(RASXX L/R) 



CAS 

AT MEMORY DEVICE 
(CASXX L/R) 



OUTPUT DATA 
AT CARD EDGE 
(RDATAXX ) 



/ 

— 'MADD* l6ns mx 

ADDRESS VALID 



><RCWADOftESS VALID X XCOLUMN ADDRESS VALID > f 
~ 'RAS = l25ns 



M1N ^ 



'«SKl_ 



'rah= 

15 ns 
M!N 



'ASK " 
21 m 
MAX 



XSKL 

=M9nj 
MAX 



SKEW\ 



'CAC=50ns- 
MAX 



'RSKU" 
30 ns 
MAX 



A ''skew T 



PREVIOUS CYCLE DATA VALID 



~ X , OUTPUT DATA VALl6~ 



MEMORY CARD ACCESS TIME " ' DCD * 'CSKL + ' CAC *'000 
= 57ns + 19 ns + 50 ni +4m 
'CARD ACCESS = 130ns MAX 
'CYCLE = 251 M1X 
*SKEW FACTORED OUT FOR GATES IN THE SAME PACKAGE 



7. Complete memory-system timing chart shows how 
worst-case card access time of 130 ns can be achieved 



using 2118 16-k dynamic RAMs. Timing analysis is based 
on TTL data-book entries. 



Guidelines for timing analysis 

To make a timing analysis in a logic design for 
worst-cast' conditions, assume that the TTI. devices 
have certain characteristics. To get the fast times 
shown in Fig. 8, use the following guidelines: 

1. All propagation delays are taken from industry 
TTI, data books: 

Max = Data hook entry 
Typ = Data hook entry 

Min = 1/2 of data book typical value, which is 
generally considered good practice. 

2. Device-to-device skew (same package) - 0.5 ns 
max for Schottky TTL, 2 ns max for 74S240 buffer 
driver. 

3. The STTI,DM-406 is a special 25-ns delay line 



with active outputs (available from Engineered Com- 
ponents Co., San Luis Obispo, CA) whose propagation 
delay is 5 ns ±1 ns per tap. (Within a line, the tolerance 
is not cumulative: for example, the delay from the 
input to the third tap is 15 ns -tl ns.) 

4 Capacitive loads add 0.05 ns/pF to the propaga- 
tion delays specified in the data books Schottky-TTI. 
input capacitance is 3 pF. Printed-circuit board traces 
are 2 pF/in. 

5. PC-board etch adds no skew to array 
address/control timing signals. The etch adds 4 ns to 
over-all access time. 

(i. Timing components are immediately adjacent to 
each other. The etch delays in the delay-line timing 
chain are negligible. 



be justified only in large systems with hundreds or 
even thousands of components, the timing calculations 
used here are based on true worst-case analysis. 

The simplified timing diagram for the control logic 
shown in Fig. 7 is similar to that shown in Fig. 4, 
but presents the specific timing conditions of the 
control logic in greater detail. 

The timing conditions shown in Fig. 7 assume a 
loading effect on the TTL drivers of 0.05 ns/pF. The 
maximum capacitive load specified in TTL data books 
for high-current MSI devices is 50 pF. The RAS/CAS 
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drivers each drive 68 pF, which represents the effects 
of clock input capacitance of the 2118 and 2 pF/in. 
of printed circuit etch lines on the board. 

Fig. 7 shows that using a 100-ns 2118, you can get 
a true worst-case card access of 130 ns. with the 
multiplexing and driving overhead minimized. In fact, 
you can cut the access times to 115 ns if you adjust 
the taps on the delay lines to "personalize" the card 
for a particular combination of peripheral devices. In 
very high-performance systems, that's the only way 
to get minimum access time.«» 
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Get top memory system performance 
at low power levels with MOS RAMs 



Until recently, costly bipolar memories were the 
only devices that could keep up with computers' 
increasing speed requirements. The 2147 HMOS RAM, 
introduced by Intel and now available from several 
vendors, spearheaded a new approach to delivering 
bipolar performance with static operation while pro- 
viding MOS densities, power levels and economy. 

With a 4-k X 1 array that accesses in 55 ns (Fig. 
1), the fully-static MOS RAM includes a unique power- 
down capability. When not required, active power is 
cut by 85%, placing the device in a stand-by mode. 
And being fully static, the 2147s operation and timing 
requirements are straightforward. 

Large numbers of these RAMs are going into cache 
and control store memory sections of large hier- 
archical computer systems. With the high-speed 
RAMs, the processor can operate at its fastest cycle 
time and process data much faster. And applications 
don't end there. Since it's a comparatively low-cost 
NMOS product, even main computer memories are 
starting to use these RAMs. 

Approaching the ideal 

Judging from the multitude of alternate sources, 
the 2147 approaches an ideal memory— it is fast, fully 
static, operates from a single +5-V ±10% power 
supply and has an automatic low standby power mode. 
Actually, there are four versions available— the 2147, 
a 70-ns access time model; the 2147L, a 70-ns low- 
power option version, the 2147-3, a full 55-ns device; 
and a full MIL temp version, the M2147, which has 
an 85-ns access time. Housed in the industry-standard 
18-pin DIP pinout, the RAM design uses a conven- 
tional six-transistor cell. 

The 2147's high performance comes by way of the 
HMOS technology developed by Intel. A scaled version 
of previous NMOS technologies, HMOS uses 3.5- 
micron channels, 700-A oxides and 1-micron junction 
depths. Performance is further enhanced by the reduc- 
tion of junction capacitances through the use of an 
on-chip back-bias generator that typically provides a 



Kirk F. MacKenzie, Static RAM Marketing and Applications 
Manager. Intel, 3585 S.W. 198th, Aloha. OR 97005. 

Reprinted with permission from Electronic Design 7, March 29, 1979 




1. Offering a blazing access time of 55 ns, Intel's 2147 
static, 4-k HMOS RAM cuts power consumption with its 
automatic power-down operating mode. 



-3-V back-bias voltage. 

Because the 2147 is fully static, basic device opera- 
tion is particularly simple. Data are simply accessed 
from either the Chip Select or Address Valid signals, 
whichever comes last— as the Read Cycle waveforms 
show in Fig. 2. Clocks, address setup, address hold, 
and address multiplexing are not required. Therefore, 
performance degradations due to system skews are 
minimal. 

Since the CS input is not a clock and does not have 
to be cycled, multiple read or write operations can be 
performed during a single select period. No time is 
lost between operations for a pre-charge requirement, 
which allows the 2147 to be cycled at its access time 
for improved performance over clocked, or "edge- 
activated," static RAMs. 

Historically, fully static RAMs have meant constant 
power dissipation at high active levels. The first fully 
static RAM to break with this tradition, the 2147 
combines an innovative design approach with the 
benefits of HMOS to achieve low power— without the 
need for a clock. 

electronic Design 7, March 29, 1979 
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scope trace in Fig. 3). I SB remains stable over voltage 
and temperature variations. 

The 2147's automatic power-down feature saves in 
two ways. It reduces power requirements as the duty 



tiw in^-seretnoTi-tiiTarukuK-iigitni ; u crc ni£"\ilS&c\5[nju. 
To keep the supply within tolerances during these 
transitions, localized high frequency decoupling is 
required. Adding one 0.1-mF ceramic capacitor to the 
board for every other RAM, and one 22-mF bulk 




2. Data are accessed from either the Chip-select or Address-Valid signals, depending upon which comes last. 



cycle decreases (Fig. 4a) because the memory spends 
more time in the deselected, low-standby-power state. 
As the duty cycle approaches zero, average power 
dissipation approaches the standby level. Also it saves 
power in larger memories where only a fraction of 
the total memory is active at any time — typically 4 
kwords. Additional memory beyond the active block 
is added at standby power levels (see Fig. 4b). 

Power savings In a system 

To get a good idea of the power savings possible, 
examine a typical system that uses the 70-ns 2147L, 
which has a 100-mA typical active current and a 7- 
mA typical standby current. For a 64-k X 16 memory 
(256 RAMs), the first 4 k of memory requires 0.86 A, 
typical, assuming a 50% duty cycle. This is calculated 
by multiplying 16 devices by (50% X 100 mA + 50% 
X 7 mA). The remaining 60-k X 16 memory requires 
only another 1.68 A, typical (240 devices X 7 mA). 
The total system requirement is 2.8 A at 5 V, or 12.4 
W. Without the auto power-down feature of the 2147, 

Electronic Design 7. March 29, 1979 



electrolytic decoupler for every 16 RAMs is the recom- 
mended amount of decoupling. 

Second, the relationship of Chip Select Access time 
(t ACS ) to Deselect Pulse Width (t DPW ) must be observed 
(see Fig. 5). For continuous back-to-back cycles with 
no intervening deselection, t ACS equals the Address 
Access time (t AA ). For deselect pulse widths less than 
a cycle time, t ACS typically increases 5 ns because of 
the time lost in repowering the array. Even deselect 
pulse widths as narrow as a few nanoseconds are 
affected by this. 

As t DPW lengthens, t ACS eventually speeds up. Certain 
nodes in the RAM are equalized during power-down 
to provide compensation for the time lost in powering 
up. This shaves time off t ACS , and just how much 
depends on the Chip-Select pulse width. For a 40-ns 
pulse width, t ACS equals t AA in a typical device. For 
a longer pulse width, t ACS speeds up to about 5 ns faster 
than t AA . Short deselect times cause absolutely no 
problem for the device, but the slight increase in Chip- 
Select Access time must be allowed for. The device 
specifications account for this characteristic by speci- 
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3. When the auto power-down goes into effect, the 2147's 
current requirement drops as sections of the internal 
array are turned off. 



100 




100 10 1 

CHIP SELECT DUTY CYCLE (%) 

4. As their duty cycle decreases, the RAMs' power require- 
ments drop; they spend more time in the deselected state 



Manufacturers of 4-k static RAMs 
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(a). Then only one bank of 2147s remains on at one time, 
allowing large systems substantial power savings (b). 




DESELECT TIME (ol| 

5. One major timing consideration— the relationship of 
Chip-Select access time to Deselect pulse width — must be 
dealt with. For deselect pulse widths of less than a cycle 
time, the access time typically increases by 5 ns. 



fying two Chip-Select Access times, t ACS1 and t ACS2 . 

The 2147s pinout, which follows the industry stand- 
ard, was chosen for optimal performance and layout. 
All manufacturers but one have selected this pinout 
(or a clocked variation) for their medium and high 
performance 4-k X 1 static RAMs (see Table). 

The device's simple and efficient layout places the 
V cc and ground at the corners, which simplifies 
routing and decoupling of the supplies (Fig. 6a). The 
address pins are placed to allow the address lines to 
be routed together, as are the data and control lines. 

Electronic Design 7, March 29. 1979 
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6. The2147's pinout keeps V cc and ground on the corners 
(a). The PC layout keeps the supply voltage fairly constant 
across a two-layer board (b). 



The pinout minimizes cross-coupling effects by 
using the data pins to separate the control and address 
lines. This separation reduces Miller-capacitance ef- 
fects between the address and control lines, whose 
signals frequently make near-simultaneous transi- 
tions. The interconnection cross-coupling from the 
data lines to either the address or control lines is 
minimal because of the usual perpendicular routing 
of the data traces to other traces. 

The gridding used in the layout of Fig. 6b runs 
supplies both horizontally and vertically at every 
device location. This highly recommended gridding— 
in conjunction with the decoupling previously men- 
tioned—keeps the supply voltage acceptably constant 
across a two-layer PC board. 

Since RAMs like the 2147 operate in the high-speed 
world that was previously reserved for bipolar devices, 
line terminations are sometimes required to eliminate 
excessive overshoots, and the problem of ringing 
inputs must be faced. MOS inputs, which differ from 
bipolar inputs, do not provide input diode clamps. The 
2147 incorporates an input protection circuit (Fig. 7) 
in which an n+ diffused resistor is used to limit 



current transients from static discharge. The protec- 
tion device provides an enhanced junction breakdown 
voltage. The diffused resistor forms a diode to the 
substrate. 

Positive overshoots during a V IH transition are no 
problem for the 2147. These overshoots seldom exceed 
the maximum input specification, and the levels that 
result from the ringing generally remain above the 
2147's input threshold voltage of, typically, 1.5 V. 

Negative overshoots during a V IL transition also 
present no problem. To have an effect, the overshoot 
must be sufficiently negative to forward bias the 
device's input diode. This requires the overshoot to 
be 0.6 V more negative than the substrate (V BB = -3 
V typically), and it must last more than 20 ns— the 
input diodes approximate turn-on time. In the majori- 
ty of designs, these conditions are not met. The diode 
is therefore not forward biased, and the overshoot has 
no effect. 

In cases where the diode is forward biased, the small 
charge in the overshoot is injected into the floating 
substrate, slightly increasing the back-bias. As a 
result, device threshold voltages are raised and junc- 
tion capacitances are decreased. Since these two 
changes have opposite effects on access time, the net 
change is limited to at least one or two nanoseconds 
(usually faster). The injected charge does not affect 
device reliability. 

Negative overshoot can cause a problem if the 
subsequent ringing exceeds the input threshold volt- 
age. If this occurs, the input buffer's reaction slows 
down as it tries to follow the changing input. This 
can lengthen a Read Access time by the time it takes 
the input lines to quiet down. For a Write cycle, 
addresses should be stabilized prior to an active Write 
pulse to eliminate the possibility of multiple selection 
and problems with stored data. 

Terminations cut ringing 

To avoid excessive ringing, use any of the termi- 
nations shown in Fig. 8. The series resistor is easiest, 
but it costs a few nanoseconds of performance. A 
typical resistor value is 10 to 33 S2 for high-speed 
Schottky gates. The parallel resistor network does not 
cost performance when matched to the line im- 
pedance, but does draw considerable power and im- 
poses loading factors on the bus drivers that feed the 
RAMs. A Thevenin equivalent resistance of 100 to 200 
S2 is typical for two-layer boards; it's less for multi- 
layer boards. 

The R-C network saves power over the parallel 
resistor network, depending on frequency. Choose the 
resistor to match the impedance of the line (100 to 
200 S2). The capacitor should have about one-tenth the 
impedance of the resistor (i.e. C = 10/27rfR, about 30 
to 150 pF). A simple Schottky diode clamp may also 
be considered. 

During a negative overshoot, the protection device 
is too slow to have much of a clamping effect. 
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However, when the input is held at a dc negative level 
exceeding about -IV, the protection device turns on 
and supplies current from ground to the input. Depen- 
ding on the input voltage, the current can go as high 
as several milliamps. 

System power-on does not immediately activate the 
2147 back-bias generator. It begins functioning only 
when the V cc supply has reached approximately 2.5 
V. During this interval, device current can exceed 
standby specifications because internal threshold volt- 
ages are lower without back-bias, and device currents 
are consequently higher. The amount of current de- 
pends on whether the device is deselected (CS high) 
or selected (CS low). 

If the device is selected, the power-on current rises 
quickly toward full active power (140 to 180 mA), as 
shown in Fig. 9a. Although no problem for the device, 
which has been designed to handle this current level, 
this current can cause a problem for the power supply. 
The supply was designed to handle current at or near 
device standby current levels, such as in a large 
memory application. 

Deselect RAMs to keep power down 

An obvious way to eliminate this problem is to keep 
the devices deselected during power-on. Simply use 
1-k pull-up resistors to V cc on the CS inputs, which 
raises CS as the power comes on. This holds the power- 
on current to about twice the standby current level 
(I SB ), which is considerably less than full active current 
(see Fig. 9b). However, this is still not quite as low 
as Is B , and the power supply must be designed accord- 
ingly. A maximum power-on current spec (I P0 ) is 
included in the 2147 data sheet for this purpose. Device 
current values range from 30 to 70 mA, depending 
on the version selected. 

The time constant of the internal back-bias gener- 
ator is about 10 to 100 us— several times faster than 
most power supplies, whose constant is typically 
several milliseconds. Therefore, the dc curve of Fig. 
9b represents what can be expected of a 2147 during 
ac power-up. The time spent within a specific voltage 
range will be determined by the time constant of the 
power supply — not the RAM. 

Putting the RAMs into a system using the suggested 
guidelines is relatively simple. Fig. 10a shows the basic 
block diagram for a 16-kword memory card using 64 
of the 2147 (55 ns) RAMs. The card is designed to 
interface to a system that has an 18-bit address bus, 
a 16-bit data bus and a multi-line control bus. 

The data bus can be organized as either a common 
I/O bus of 16 lines or a separate input and output 
bus totalling 32 lines. Within the card, data input and 
output lines are separate. Data written into the 
memory are latched and buffered by latches. The same 
goes for data read out of the memory. 

Since the memory is static , the control bus consists 
of only two lines — a REQ line that initiates each 
memory cycle, and a WR line that defines whether 
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7. Input ringing, which consists of overshoots and under- 
shoots (a), requires an understanding of the input 
circuitry for termination considerations (b). 



SERIES RESISTOR 
DIODE CLAMPS 



PARALLEL RESISTORS 
R-C 




8. To prevent excessive ringing, simple termination 
schemes such as these can be used. However, depending 
upon the specific system limitations, no single technique 
is always the ideal solution. 



a read or write cycle will take place. Simplified timing 
waveforms for the system are shown in Fig. 10b. 
Addresses are esta blishe d 30 ns prior to a cycle and 
latched by the ti me RE Q initiates the cycle at t = ns. 

The status of WR at the beg inning of the c ycle 
determines whether a Read (WR high) or Write (WR 
low) is executed. If a Read is executed, data are 
available at the card edge at t = 75 ns. If a Write 
is executed, the input data are latched at the beginning 
of the cycle and the write is completed during the cycle. 
The maximum time required to complete either a Read 
or Write operation is 100 ns..» 
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10. A typical, 16-kword (16-bit words) static RAM system an over-all cycle or access time of 100 ns, as shown by 
is based on the 2147-3 (a). This memory system provides the timing waveforms (b). 
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wnnoui Adding a pin 



Multiplexing makes room for the extra address bit, 
keeping the 32-K memory compatible with 16-K devices and 64-K ROMs 



by Bob Greene and Frank Louie, imeicorp.. santaaara, cam. 



□ Given the inevitability with which memory chips 
increase in density, no crystal ball was needed to foretell 
the arrival of a 32-K enhancement of the widely used 
16-K erasable programmable read-only memory. Much 
less predictable, however, was how the new device would 
be packaged. The only certainty here was that compati- 
bility with the 16-K package would be optimized, to 




1. Four kilobytes of E-PROM. The 2732 erasable programmable 
read-only memory packs 32,768 bits into a chip measuring less than 
40,000 mil 2 , an area that is only 30% larger than the earlier 16-k 
2716 memory chip. Placing all the bonding pads at two ends of the 
die, rather than around the whole perimeter, also helps boost density. 



make it easy for designers to upgrade their memory 
systems with the denser chip. 

But this requirement presented a real challenge. The 
16-K 2716 E-PROM uses all of its 24 pins, so where was 
the 32-K 2732 to find the extra one needed for the extra 
address bit that its doubled memory size required? It 
makes the extra room by combining two 2716 functions 
on a single pin. 

The final 2732 package truly meets the compatibility 
requirement. It can be used to build a memory board 
that is flexible enough to allow any mix of the read-only 
memory chips while affording a clear-cut modularity 
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2. Tighter coll. The 2732 uses the same basic double-polysilicon 
stacked-gate MOS cell as its 16-K forerunner, although the 32-K chip 
is only 30% larger. Greater density of the new E-PROM derives from 
improvements in layout and photolithographic techniques. 
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3. New pinout. To accommodate the extra address bit (A„), the 2732 multiplexes the output-enable (OE) with the programming-voltage 
input (V„„) on pin 20. Compatibility is assured with next-generation 64-K E-PROM. which will be housed in a 28-pin package. 



scheme for varying the page sizes and boundaries within 
a memory system. 

The 2732 puts 32,768 bits of ultraviolet-light-erasable 
programmable memory on a chip less than 40,000 
square mils in area (Fig. 1). It therefore packs twice the 
bits of the 2716 onto a chip only 30% larger. One reason 
is that all the bonding pads are on two opposing sides of 
the die, rather than around its entire periphery, as on the 
2716. The advantage is an increase in the relative density 
of many of the circuits peripheral to the chip's actual 
memory array that would not be possible were those 
buffers and control circuits strung out around the chip 
perimeter. 

In addition, improvements in circuit layout and 
photo-lithography have contracted the size of the die, 
even though the 32-K part is fabricated with the same 
two-level polysilicon stacked-gate MOS process as the 
2716. In essence, the 2732 uses the same basic cell as the 
2716 (Fig. 2). 

The power dissipation of the 2732, which operates 
with a single +5-volt supply, is a maximum of 750 
milliwatts — 50% more power than the 2716. Like the 
2716, however, the chip goes automatically into a stand- 
by mode when not selected, reducing its dissipation to 
the much lower value of 150 mw. That arrangement 
saves 80% of the power while not degrading system speed 
in the least — the access time of the device is 450 nano- 
seconds in the worst case. 

Enter multiplexing 

For compatibility with the 16-K E-PROM, the 2732 
maintains the same two control lines: an output-enable 
input (OE), which independently controls the chip's 
three-state output buffers, and a chip-enable input (CE), 
which selects the device and provides the automatic 
power-down feature. 

So that the 2732 would fit into the same 24-pin 
package as the 16-K E-PROM, the new twelfth address bit 



while Vpp and OE are now multiplexed to share a single 
pin, as shown in Fig. 3. The multiplexing relies on a 
voltage-dependence scheme that is transparent to the 
user operating the chip in its normal read mode (see 
"New circuit for an E-PROM," p. 128). 

System applications 

With the new pin arrangement, an extremely flexible 
memory system can be planned around 28-pin package 
sites that allows the page size — the number of bytes per 
site— to change easily from 1 kilobyte to 8 kilobytes. 
(Although the largest increment, a 65,536-bit device, is 
available now only as masked ROM, the 64-K e-prom 
will soon join the family.) 

The 2732, with a 4-kilobyte capacity, is well suited to 
many microprocessor program-storage applications. Per- 
haps more important, the 2732 design and pinout allow a 
new degree of modularity with respect to system page 
size— the universal-board concept is closer than ever, for 
page sizes of 1, 2, 4, and 8 kilobytes can be designed into 
a system, and when the system is configured at the time 
of card assembly, the correct ROM or E-PROM can be 
inserted in the sockets provided. Moreover, the output- 
and chip-enable lines completely eliminate bus conten- 
tion and keep the system operating at a minimum power 
dissipation. 

Architecture for a flexible board 

While it is generally true that the average ratio of 
read-only to read/write memory in a microprocessor- 
based system ranges from 3:1 to 5:1, systems often are 
of necessity committed to a hardware design well before 
the exact amount of ram and ROM required has been 
established. But with a little advance planning, it is 
possible to execute a scheme that permits page size to 
vary by allowing the ratio of RAM to ROM to be decided 
after the hardware is built. 

The key to such an architecture is a fuse-link-pro- 
(A„) is given the programming-voltage supply (V pp ) pin, grammable ROM for address decoding. All that is needed 
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New Circuit for an E-PROM 

The basic repertoire of circuits used in the 2732 was 
developed for the 2716 erasable programmable read-only 
memory, including address buffers, decoders, sense 
amplifiers, data-input and -output buffers, and program- 
ming circuits. For the larger E-PROM, however, one new 
circuit had to be developed— a multiplexer that allows pin 
20 to function as both the output-enable (OE) input and 
the programming-voltage supply (V w ) pin. Despite the 
necessary change, close compatibility with the 2716 was 
desired; thus the basic timing specifications had to be 
duplicated into the 2732. 

During the read mode, pin 20 functions as the same 
output-enable on the 2716: when the 2732 is selected by 
a signal that drives its chip-enable (CE) input low, and the 
addresses at its inputs are stable, OE independently 
controls the device's three-state output buffers. 

In the programming mode, however, pin 20 receives the 
+ 25-volt programming source. It was decided that the 
mere presence of that high voltage would switch the 2732 
into the programming mode, which requires reversing the 
data outputs so that they become inputs, and switching 
the function of the chip-enable input to that of a program- 
ming-enable input. 

The problem was in keeping the switch to the program- 
ming mode transparent to the chip's normal read opera- 
tion. The solution for pin 20 was the voltage-activated 
switch whose circuit is diagrammed in the figure. 

When a high voltage (V w ) is detected at the pin, the 
output buffer is disabled and the programming-input 
buffer enabled, thereby turning the data outputs around 
so that they become inputs. The switch also allows that 
pin 20 become the source of the relatively high program- 




4. Variable-density pages The key to a flexible memory board with variable page size— the number of bytes per socket — is a fuse-link 
PROM for decoding. Adding dual in-line switches lets page sizes and boundaries be set in the field after software is finalized. 



ming power. At the same time, application of that power 
to the array becomes the job of the chip-enable (CE) pin, 
which applies V w to the appropriate column in the memo- 
ry array. 

Programming a byte into the 2732, as in the 2716, 
requires the application of a_single TTL-level pulse of 50 
milliseconds' duration to the CE input. Whereas the 2716 
requires an active-high signal, however, the 2732 reverses 
the requirement to an active-low pulse. The advantage 
here is that memory systems can more easily accommo- 
date in-system programming of the E-PROMs. 
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for a basic system is a four-output PROM, such as a 
1Kx4 bipolar device. (A l,024-by-4-bit device is 
used in this case; it is large enough to accommodate 
a universal coding scheme with many more combina- 
tions of page sizes and boundaries.) 

As shown in the simplified two-page example of Fig. 
4, the 10 least significant address bits (A -A 9 , which 
address a 1 -kilobyte space) are passed through the 
system and connect directly to pin addresses A -A 9 at all 
the memory sites. Bits Aio-Au go to the prom's least 
significant address inputs A -A 3 . (In this example only a 
16-kilobyte space is addressed; no use is made of the 
most significant address bits A, 4 and A, 5 that reach the 
64-K byte address space found in most microprocessors.) 

For an 8085 or 8086 microprocessor, the iO/Mpin, 
which determines whether the processor reads from the 
input/output lines or from memory, connects to the 
chip-select input (CS) of the PROM. The microprocessor's 
read (rd) signal (or the MRDC signal on an 8288 bus- 
controller used in conjunction with an 8086) drives the 
OE signals of all the memories in the system. 

Table 1 shows the address-memory map for determin- 
ing the page sizes and boundaries, which are fixed by the 
PROM. Note that the system address bit that controls the 
page boundary changes as the page size is changed. For 
the 4-kilobyte 2732, for example, system address bit A, 2 
determines the page boundary, while if a 2-kilobyte 2716 
were used, system address bit An would determine the 
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boundary. (It is important in using 2716s to remember 
that pin 21 must be tied to +5 V.) In a similar manner, 
if 8-kilobyte 64-K ROMs or E-PROMs were used, system 
address bit A 13 would determine the page boundary. 
Coding the PROM 

The PROM is coded so that its address bits A 4 and A 5 
select the page size, which is determined in this case by 
switches Si and S 2 . The switching scheme is as follows: 
for a 1 -kilobyte page, A 4 and A 5 are both 0; for a 
2-kilobyte page, they are and 1, respectively; for a 
4-kilobyte page, they are 1 and 0; and for an 8-kilobyte 
page, both A 4 and As are 1 . 

The entire code for the PROM is shown in Table 2. 
By utilizing additional switches and inputs to the 
PROM, the various combinations of page size can be 
provided. If desired, a universal code may be devel- 
oped so that one PROM may accommodate any 
changes in page size. Ultimately, the unused address 
bits of the PROM could be utilized to allow the vari- 
ous page sizes to be assigned anywhere on the mem- 
ory map, and single-pole, double-throw switches (the 
dual in-line package type) could allow the page con- 
figuration to be changed in the field to suit the soft- 
ware. □ 
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AR-112A UNIVERSAL BYTE WIDE PINOUT: 2764 IS THE KEY 



FOREWARD NOTE: The following paper was presented to a recent JEDEC meeting which dealt 

with comparability of EPROM memory pinouts and functions. 

To cover this subject in detail it was necessary to reference certain 
unannounced Intel products. The mention of these products should not be 
construed as an announcement or in any way imply product availability. 

ABSTRACT This paper describes a compatible pinout family that encompasses several classes of 

memory devices which fit in a standard 24 pin and 28 pin DIP site. This pinout 
format is equally suitable for ultraviolet erasable PROMs (EPROM), Mask ROMs, 
Electrically Erasable PROMs (E 2 ), byte wide Static RAMs, and byte wide dynamic or 
pseudo-static RAMs. 



BACKGROUND For several years, system designers have had available a compatible family of 

EPROMs from Intel that allows one kilobyte, two kilobyte or four kilobyte devices to 
be used interchangeably in the same socket. By anticipating the 64K (8K X 8) 
EPROM and using 28 pin sites, this compatible family can be extended to utilize all 
28 pin devices in a single format. There are JEDEC standards which govern the 
pinout of the 32K EPROMs, but the approval of a dual pinout standard seems to 
have confused prospective users seeking family and class compatibility from the 
various manufacturers. These various classes of devices, which include Electrically 
Erasable (E 2 ), byte wide Static RAMs and pseudo-static RAMs, will be available 
from Intel and other manufacturers during 1980. 

Before proceeding two key definitions of system required functions are in order: 

CE (active Low Chip Enable) is located on pin 18 of the 2716, 2732 and 

2732A devices. Its operation in a system is to perform the power up function 
in the device. The CE function is the primary control function; it is uniquely 
decoded from a particular pattern of system addresses. Utilizing the CE 
function in this manner allows all other non-selected devices in a system to 
be in their low power mode. 

OE (active Low Ouput Enable) is located on pin 20 of the present devices. Its 
function in a system is to provide an independent control over the output 
buffers internal to the memory device, thereby allowing the READ signal 
from the microprocessor to be connected to all OEs present in the entire 
memory array. In this way, the data bus is only active when required by the 
processor or, more exactly, when the processor requires or expects data 
from the memory device that was selected via the CE function. 

The two control lines _are ANDed inside the device; this means that only the coin- 
cident application of CE and OE will activate the output of the memory device — 
the application of OE alone will not cause the outputs to change from the high 
impedance state. 

It is Intel's belief that the use of an independent output enable is the only way of 
assuring that there is no bus contention in a system. The use of non integrated 
output buffers cannot achieve the same result; they can only confine bus contention 
to a memory card or memory section of a large card. In addition, as processor 
speeds increase, greater demands are placed on memory performance — the use of 
external non integrated output buffers places still more requirements on the 
performance of the memory. In this context, the time between addresses out and 
data in is a fixed period of time for any given processor — all devices inserted in the 
path — demultiplexers, transceivers, decoders, etc., must be offset by higher 
performance memory speeds. 
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The pinout family described in this paper incorporates not only maximum flexibility 
for the system designer with respect to the various densities of devices that are 
available but also allows the freedom of flexible boundaries within the memory map 
for different classes of memories, after the printed circuit board and system are 
manufactured. 

Furthermore, this pinout family maintains the system control features required for 
functionality as densities progress from the 32K level to the 64K level, while, if the 
64K device is "squeezed" into a 24 pin package, one control pin must be given up 
to provide for the additional required address. 



The overall objective of Intel's compatible pinout format is to provide all of the 
system functions required by any memory class that may be inserted into this 
universal site. For this site to be truly universal, it must contain provisions for address 
UNIVERSAL PINOUT lines that represent memory densities that have not yet been developed by 

semiconductor manufacturers. 

The attached diagram shows the pinout of the 2764— the 8K X 8 EPROM. This is 
the pinout that is the key to the universal pinout. The system control pins (CE and 
OE) have already been discussed; the address and I/O pins remain standard both 
with respect to TTL compatibility and physical location. There are only 5 pins that 
need to be discussed and defined. 



FUNCTIONALITY 
REQUIRED IN A 



2764 



Figure 1. 

The Intel 2764 (8K X 8 EPROM) 
— Key to a Universal Pinout 
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Pin 1 

Pin 1 serves as the system high voltage (V PP is connected to V, , for EPROM class 
devices). As we develop the future functionality of this pin, we will require it to serve 
as V P p for the Write and Erase functions of the Electrically Erasable (E 2 ) devices, and 
it would also be very desirable for the 8K X 8 pseudo-static RAM to have the 
external refresh pin be loc ated he re — and implemented as RFSH, not RFSH. 
(Present proposals call for RFSH.) In that way, when pin 1 is tied to V, < , the RAM 
would be self refreshing. This makes sense from a system point of view — for use with 
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iaisiuvwmm wnii *iuv,ii i in i, any uiiiveiaai sue couia accommoaate an c." device, an 
EPROM, or a pseudo-static RAM. 

Pin 2 

Pin 2 is the connection for system address A, 2 for 8K X 8 and larger devices. In 
addition it is a control connection for the 28E2 "smart" 2K X 8 E 2 devices. As with 
Pin 1, a single jumper or a jumper at each site could be used to allow the use of the 
28E2 in an EPROM/E 2 /RAM system. The actual jumper configuration will be system 
dependent that is — the use of "per site" jumpers may be more efficient in some 
systems than a single, card edge jumper. In 28E2 board usages, per site jumpers 
should be provided. 

Pin 28 

Pin 28 is the V< , supply for all devices in the universal pinout. And, because all the 
members of the family have a CE function, the current required by this pin will be 
reduced to approximately 25% of the maximum when the device is deselected. 

Pin 27 

Pin 27 is the writing function fo r all m embers of the universal pinout family. In the 
case of the EPROMs it is called PGM, while for the E 2 and pseudo-static RAMs it is 
WE. When technology advances to the point of allowing a 256K (32K X 8) EPROM, 
this pin will become A, 4 . This pin is effectively accommodated with a card edge 
jumper. 

Pin 26 

Pin 26 (which corresponds physically to pin 24 of a 24 pin device) is a No Connect 
on the 2764. 

It also must serve as: 

1) V cc for the various devices in 24 pin packages (2716, 2732A, 21R1, etc.) 

2) A 13 forthe27E4(16KX8EPROM) 

3) CNTRL for the 28E2 (2K X 8 E 2 ) 

4) CNTRL for the 21R2 (8K X 8 RAM) 

Consequently, this pin may be thought of as the "class configuration pin" as it must 
be jumpered either at the site or at the card edge to alow total flexibility. 



V PP is the signal/power supply that is required for programming of EPROMs as well 
as writing into E 2 devices. Since EPROMs are not normally programmed or written to 
in a system environment, the V,,,. supply is set equal to V, , for read only applications 
of EPROMs. E 2 devices require an in-system V P ,. supply in excess of 20 volts in order 
to write to the device in a manner similar to EPROMs. In keeping with the tradition 
of locating power supplies at the corners of device sites, Vp P is placed on pin 1. 
(Although not part of the functional discussion, ground is located on pin 14 and V< , 
is located on pin 28.) To further discuss other functions that will be present on pin 1, 
the refresh signal for the 8K X 8 pseudo-static RAM is placed on pin 1. As mentioned 
above, pin 1 will normally be tied to V, , for use in EPROM systems. The active high 
refresh control being proposed as a standard would allow an 8K X 8 pseudo-static 
RAM to be inserted into the same socket and the refresh function would be taken 
care of automatically, that is, the pse udo-st atic RAM is self-refreshing with the signal 
RFSH tied high. (Implementation of RFSH requires an additional logic element to 
accomplish automatic refresh.) 



FUNCTIONAL 
DISCUSSION 
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The other functional control pin that needs to be discussed is write-enable (WE), 
which is found on pin 27. This provides the write function for the pseudo-static RAM, 
the Static RAM, the E 2 PROM and the future class of non-volatile memory. 
Remembering that EPR OMs a re rarely programmed in a system environment; it is 
pin 27 that provides the PGM function for the EPROM. In a multi-memory system it 
is the intention that all pin 27s would be tied together and connected to the source of 
write-enable from the microprocessor. In a normal system WRITE pin 27 will be 
taken LOW; with V PP at 5 volts and CE HIGH, no action will occur in an EPROM 
memory. Jo perform a write operation into an E 2 memory, V PP must be greater than 
20 volts, CE must be LOW and WE must be LOW. In the case where E 2 and 
EPROM memories are being used on the same card, and it is desired to write into 
the E 2 , the high voltage (V PP ) can be supplied to all devices and only that device 
which received CE in proper timing with WE will be written into. 



Pin 26 is a no connection on the 8K X 8 EPROM. However, it is anticipated that 
most system designers will connect pin 26 to V cc which allows the use of 24 pin 
devices in the lower 24 pins of the 28 pin site. For maximum flexibility pin 26 should 
be jumpered on the card edge to V cc . 



COMPATIBILITY 
WITH PRESENT 



DEVICES 



As the figure indicates, the 2732A pinout is a subset of the 28 pin universal pinout; 
the bottom 24 pins of the 2764 are identical to the 2732A. Likewise the 2716 is able 
to be inserted directly into the bottom 24 pins with the inclusion of a jumper to 
accommodate the V PP /A,, changeover. 



A 7 




Figure 2. 2764— 2732A (4K X 8 EPROM) Compatibility 
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In a similar manner, the 28E1 (2K X 8 E 2 ) and the 21R1 (2K X 8 Static RAM) can be 
inserted in the lower 24 pins. System implementation of either of these devices 
require that pin 23 be appropriately jumpered — the E 2 device requires V PP on pin 23 
(pin 21 of the 24 pin device) while the RAM requires WE on that pin. 



2764 




Figure 3. 2764— 28E1 (2K X 8 E PROM) and 

21 R1 (2K X 8 Static RAM) Compatibility 
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THE FUTURE 



Some future devices that will fit the universal pinout are the 28E2 (2K X 8 "smart" 
E 2 ) and the 21R2 (8K X 8 pseudo-static RAM). These devices require jumpers to 
accommodate their functionality — in the case of the 28E2, V PP must be supplied to 
pin 1, pins 2 and 26 require control functions. This will require a jumper for pin 2 (it 
is also A 12 for 8K X 8 densities and above) while pin 26 could be hard wired if 24 pin 
devices are not anticipated to be used. A jumper on pin 26 will allow 
interchangeability with 24 pin devices, 16K X 8 EPROMs, smart 2K X 8 E 2 PROMs 
and 8K X 8 pseudo-static RAMs. 
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Figure 4. 2764— 28E2 (2K X 8 Smart E 2 PROM) and 

21 R2 (8K X 8 Pseudo-Static RAM) Compatibility 
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inteT 

the early eighties, it is necessary to anticipate the total compatibility that this 
proposed pinout scheme provides for the user. As can be seen in the attached figure, 
address A 12 , which provides the 8 kilobyte capacity, is located on pin 2 of the 2764. 
The most logical place for address A 13 , which is required for a 16 kilobyte device, is 
on pin 26. And finally, A,„ will appear on pin 27, the last available pin. 
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Figure 5. 2764— 27E4 (16K X 8 EPROM) and 

27ES (32K X 8 EPROM) Compatibility 
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classes of devices and several densities of each of the devices in a given class. The 
pinout accomplishes the above compatibility with an absolute minimum number of 
jumpers, while maintaining functional compatibility with contemporary micro- 
processors. And it also is compatible with Intel's plan for a future class of non volatile 
memories. 

For purposes of comparison all required jumpers are shown in the table below. The 
figures which follow summarize all the pinouts of the various classes and densities 
discussed in this paper. 
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Figure 6. Pinout Summary — EPROM, E 2 
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rhe electrically erasable programmable read-only 
memory, or EE-PROM, will one day be the standard 
form of program storage in microprocessor-based 
systems. It will follow in the steps of the 
ultraviolet-light-erasable prom, for it, too, will become 
available in increasingly larger byte-wide arrays and will 
in time share silicon with single-chip microcomputers. 

As with the E-PROM, the success of the EE-PROM 
described in this article hinges upon the mastery of a 
difficult process. The floating-gate avalanche cell, also 
pioneered by Intel, is a tricky construction that still eludes 
many a memory maker. Likewise, the widespread 
availability of large EE-PROMs is still years off. 

The EE-PROM process will be perfected, though, 
because the rewards go beyond the elimination of the 
expensive quartz window on the E-PROM package. The 
electrically erasable memory will usher in systems 



m 



previously not practical. The microprocessor system 
whose programs can be altered remotely, as by phone, 
is one example. Another is the system that is immune to 
power outages, as it protects its contents in ROM. Perhaps 
most important, systems will be able to adjust their own 
program memory to environmental changes. 

To be sure, there is more than one way to build an 
EE-PROM. The metal-nitride-oxide-semiconductor 
(MNOSj structure has served for years in modest-sized 
arrays for TV tuning applications, for example. In fact, 
a year ago Hitachi Ltd. announced a 2-K-by-8-bit MNt 
replacement for the 2716 E-PROM. Compatibility with 
the 2716 is the impetus behind the device described in 
the following article, but it uses only silicon and its 
derivatives, plus metal. Also, in place of avalanche 
injection, which can injure a cell, electrons tunnel to 
from a floating gale. -John G. P< 



16-K EE-PROM relies on tunneling 
for byte-erasable program storage 

Thin oxide is key to floating-gate tunnel-oxide (Flotox) process 
used in 2,048-by-8-bit replacement for UV-light-erasable 2716 E-PROM 

by W. S. Johnson, G. L. Kuhn, A. L. Renninger, and G. Perlegos, imeicorp.. samaciara. cam 



□ The erasable programmable read-only memory, or 
E-PROM, is the workhorse program memory for micro- 
processor-based systems. It is able to retain data 
for years, and it can be reprogrammed, but to clear out 
its contents for new data, ultraviolet light must be made 
to stream through its quartz window. This works well for 
many applications, but the technique foregoes single- 
byte— in favor of bulk — erasure and in-circuit self- 
modification schemes. 

Electrical erasability is clearly the next step for such 
memories, but like ultraviolet erasure a few years back, 
it is hard to achieve. In fact, the design of an electrically 
erasable read-only memory is paradoxical. In each cell, 
charge must somehow be injected into a storage node in 
a matter of milliseconds. Once trapped, however, this 
charge may have to stay put for years while still allowing 
the cell to be read millions of times. Although these 
criteria are easily met individually, the combination 
makes for a design with conflicting requirements. 

These demands are more than met in a new EE-PROM, 
which is a fully static, 2-K-by-8-bit, byte- or 



chip-erasable nonvolatile memory. At 16,384 bits, this 
new design not only meets the goal of high density, but 
also has long-term retention, high performance, and no 
refreshing requirement, in addition to functional 
simplicity unmatched by present nonvolatile memories. 
The device need not be removed from a board for 
alterations, and performance is consistent with the latest 
generation of 16-bit microprocessors such as the 8086. 

This achievement required the development of a new 
nonvolatile process technology, HMOS-E, as well as a new 
cell structure, Flotox, for floating-gate tunnel oxide. 

Conflicting requirements 

Nonvolatile semiconductor memories generally store 
information in the form of electron charge. At cell sizes 
achievable today, this charge is represented by a few 
million electrons. To store that many electrons in a 
10-millisecond program cycle requires an average 
current on the order of 10 '° amperes. On the other hand, 
if it is essential that less than 10% of this charge leaks 
away in 10 years, then a leakage current on the order of 
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1. First Famot, now Flotox. The Famos cell (a) found in all 
E-PROMs stores charge on the floating gate by avalanche means. 
Flotox cell (b), the heart of the EE-PROM, relies on electron tunneling 
i thin oxide to charge and discharge the floating gate. 



Th« next memory. The 16-K electrically 
erasable programmable read-only memory is 
eminently suitable for microprocessor 
program storage. Organized as 2,048 by 8 
bits, the EE-PROM allows full-chip or 
individual-byte erasure using the same 
supply (V p „) as for programming. 



10 !l A or less must be guaranteed during read or storage 
operations. The ratio of these currents, 1 : 10", represents 
a difficult design problem. Few charge-injecting 
mechanisms are known that can be turned off reliably 
during nonprogram periods for such a ratio. 

One structure that has proven capable of meeting such 
stringent reliability requirements has done so for many 
millions of devices over the last nine years. This is the 
floating-gate avalanche-injection MOS (Famos) device 
used in the 1702, 2708, 2716, and 2732 E-PROM families. 
In the Famos structure, shown in Fig. la, a polysilicon 
gate is completely surrounded by silicon dioxide, one of 
the best insulators around. This ensures the low leakage 
and long-term data retention. 

To charge the floating gate, electrons in the 
underlying MOS device are excited by high electric fields 
in the channel, enabling them to jump the 
silicon/silicon-dioxide energy barrier between the 
substrate and the thin gate dielectric. Once they 
penetrate the gate oxide, the electrons flow easily toward 
the floating gate as it was previously capacitively 
coupled with a positive bias to attract them. 

Because of Famos' proven reliability, the floating-gate 
approach was favored for the EE-PROM. The problem, of 
course, was to find a way to discharge the floating gate 
electrically. In an E-PROM, this discharge is effected by 
exposing the device to ultraviolet light. Electrons absorb 
photons from the uv radiation and gain enough energy 
to jump the silicon/silicon-dioxide energy barrier in the 
reverse direction as they return to the substrate. This 
suffices for off-board program rewriting, but the object 
of the EE-PROM is to satisfy new applications that 
demand numerous alterations of the stored data without 
removing the memory from its system environment. 
What evolved was the new cell structure called Flotox 
(Fig. lb). 

In the quest for electrical erasability, many methods 
were considered, and several potentially viable solutions 
were pursued experimentally. One initially attractive 
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2. Tunneling. For a thin enough oxide, as shown here, under a field 
strength of 10' V/cm, Fowler-Nordheim tunneling predicts that a 
certain number of electrons will acquire enough energy to jump the 
forbidden gap and make it from the gate to the substrate. 
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3. Current characteristic. In Fowler-Nordheim tunneling, current 
flow depends strongly on voltage across the oxide, rising an order of 
magnitude for every 0.8 V. Charge retention is adequate so long as 
the difference between programming and reading is at least 8.8 V. 



approach attempts to harness a parasitic charge-loss 
mechanism discovered in the earliest E-PROMs. Referring 
again to Fig. la, the polysilicon grains on the top surface 
of the floating gate tend, under certain processing 
conditions, to form sharp points called asperities. The 
sharpness of the asperities creates a very high local 
electric field between the polysilicon layers, shoving 
electrons from the floating gate toward the second level 
of polysilicon. This effect is purposely subdued in today's 
E-PROMs by controlling oxide growth on top of the 
floating gate because this parasitic electron-injection 
mechanism would otherwise interfere with proper 
E-PROM programming. 

It was first thought that asperity injection could be 
used to erase the chip. In fact, fully functional, 
electrically erasable test devices were produced; but the 
phenomenon proved unreproducible and the devices 
tended to wear out quickly after repeated program and 
erase cycling. After over a year's effort, that approach 
was abandoned. 

Tunneling solution 

The solution turned out to be the one that initially 
seemed impossible. After investigating many methods of 
producing energetic electrons, it was decided to 
approach the problem from a different direction: to pass 
low-energy electrons through the oxide. This could be 
accomplished through Fowler-Nordheim tunneling, a 
well-known mechanism, depicted by the band diagram in 
Fig. 2. Basically, when the electric field applied across 
an insulator exceeds approximately 10 7 volts per 
centimeter, electrons from the negative electrode (the 
polysilicon in Fig. 2) can pass a short distance through 
the forbidden gap of the insulator and enter the 
conduction band. Upon their arrival there, the electrons 



flow freely toward the positive electrode. 

This posed two fundamental problems. First, it was 
commonly believed that silicon dioxide breaks down 
catastrophically at about 10 7 v/cm, and MOS FETs are 
normally operated at field strengths 10 times below this. 
Second, to induce Fowler-Nordheim tunneling at 
reasonable voltages (20 v), the oxide must be less than 
200 angstroms thick. Oxide thickness below about 
500 A had rarely even been attempted experimentally, 
and it was feared that defect densities might prove 
prohibitively high. 

To be weighed against these risks, however, were 
several advantages. Tunneling in general is a low-energy, 
efficient process that eliminates power dissipation. 
Fowler-Nordheim tunneling in particular is bilateral and 
can be used for charging the gate as well as discharging 
it. Finally, the tunnel oxide area could be made very 
small, which is of course consistent with the needs of 
high-density processing. 

With these motivating factors, development was 
initiated to grow reliable, low-defect oxides less than 200 
A thick. The success of this effort resulted in the 
realization of a working cell structure called Flotox. 

The Flotox device cross section is pictured in Fig. lb. 
It resembles the Famos structure except for the 
additional tunnel-oxide region over the drain. With a 
voltage V, applied to the top gate and with the drain 
voltage V d at v, the floating gate is capacitively 
coupled to a positive potential. Electrons are attracted 
through the tunnel oxide to charge the floating gate. On 
the other hand, applying a positive potential to the drain 
and grounding the gate reverses the process to discharge 
the floating gate. 

Flotox, then, provides a simple, reproducible means 
for both programming and erasing a memory cell. But 
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4. Good endurance. The endurance of the EE-PROM depends on 
the threshold-voltage difference between the charged and 
discharged states. Though repeated cycling degrades thresholds, the 
chip should stay within tolerable limits for 10 £ to 10 6 cycles. 

what about charge retention and refresh considerations 
with such a thin oxide? The key to avoiding such 
problems is given in Fig. 3, which shows the exceedingly 
strong dependence of the tunnel current on the voltage 
across the oxide. This is characteristic of 
Fowler-Nordheim tunneling. 

The current in Fig. 3 rises one order of magnitude for 
every 0.8-v change in applied voltage. If the 1 1 orders of 
magnitude requirement is recalled, it is apparent that the 
difference between the voltage across the tunnel oxide 
during programming and that during read or storage 
operations must be in excess of 8.8 v. 



This value, including margins for processing 
variations, is reasonable. Furthermore, data is not 
disrupted during reading or storage so that no refreshing 
is required under normal operating or storage conditions. 
Extensive experimental testing has verified that data 
retention exceeding 10 years at a temperature of 125°C 
is possible. 

Another important consideration is the behavior of the 
electrically erasable memory cell under repeated 
program erase cycling. This is commonly referred to as 
endurance. The threshold voltage of a typical Flotox cell, 
in both the charged and discharged states, is shown in 
Fig. 4 as a function of the number of programming or 
erasing cycles. There is some variation in the threshold 
voltages with repeated cycling but this remains within 
tolerable limits out to very high numbers of cycles — 
somewhere between 10 4 and 10 6 cycles. 

Putting Flotox to work 

The Flotox cell is assembled into a memory array 
using two transistors per cell as shown in Fig. 5. The 
Flotox device is the actual storage device, whereas the 
upper device, called the select transistor, serves two 
purposes. First, when discharged, the Flotox device 
exhibits a negative threshold. Without the select 
transistor, this could result in sneak paths for current 
flow through nonselected memory cells. Secondly, the 
select transistor prevents Flotox devices on nonselected 
rows from discharging when a column is raised high. 

The array must be cleared before information is 
entered. This returns all cells to a charged state as shown 
schematically in Fig. 5a. To clear the memory all the 
select lines and program lines are raised to 20 V while all 
the columns are grounded. This forces electrons through 
the tunnel oxide to charge the floating gates on all of the 
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5. Working. To clear a Flotox cell, select and program lines are raised to 20 V and columns are grounded (a). To write a byte of data, the 
program line is grounded and the columns of the selected byte are raised or lowered according to the data pattern (b). 
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selected rows. An advantage of this EE-PROM over 
E-PROMs is the availability of both byte- and chip-clear 
operations. The byte-clear one is particularly useful for a 
memory of this size. When it is initiated, only the select 
and program lines of an addressed byte rise to 20 v. 

To write a byte of data, the select line for the 
addressed byte is raised to 20 v while the program line is 
grounded as shown in Fig. 5b. Simultaneously, the 
columns of the selected byte are raised or lowered 
according to the incoming data pattern. The bit on the 
left in Fig. 5b, for example, has its column at a high 
voltage, causing the cell to discharge, whereas the bit on 
the right has its column at ground so its cell will 
experience no change. Reading is accomplished by 
applying a positive bias to the select and program lines of 
the current. A cell with a charged gate will remain off in 
this condition but a discharged cell will be turned on. 

From the outside 

in terms of its pinout and control functions, the 
EE-prom has evolved from the 2716 E-PROM. Both are 
housed in 24-pin dual in-line packages, for instance, and 
both offer a power-down standby mode. In addition, both 
utilize the same powerful two-line control architecture 
for optimal compatibility with high-performance 
microprocessor systems. Referring to Fig. 6a, it is seen 
that both control lines, chip enable (CE) and output 
enable (OE), are taken low to initiate a read operation. 
The purpose of chip enable is to bring the memory out of 
standby to prepare it for addressing and sensing. Until 
the output-enable pin is brought low, however, the 
outputs remain in the high-impedance state to avoid 
system bus contention. In its read mode, the EE-PROM is 
functionally identical to the 2716. 

A single + 5-v supply is all that is needed for carrying 
out a read. For the clear and write functions, an 
additional supply (V PP ) of 20 v is necessary. The timing 
for writing a byte is shown in Fig. 6b. The chip is 
powered up by bringing CE low. With address and data 
applied, the write operation is initiated with a single 
10-ms, 20-v pulse applied to the V PP pin. During the 




6. Timing. The Flotox memory's operating modes are shown for 
reading (a), writing or clearing of bytes (b), and chip clearing (c). 
Both writing and erasing require a 10-ms program-voltage pulse. The 
read mode is functionally identical to that of a 2716 E-PROM. 

write operation, OE is not needed and is held high. 

A byte clear is really no more than a write operation. 
As indicated in Fig. 6b, a byte is cleared merely by being 
written with all Is (high). Thus altering a byte requires 
nothing more than two writes to the addressed byte, first 
with the data set to all Is and then with the desired data. 
This alteration of a single byte takes only 20 ms. In other 
nonvolatile memories, changing a single byte requires 
that the entire contents be read out into an auxiliary 
memory. Then the entire memory is rewritten. This 
process not only requires auxiliary memory; for a 
2-kilobyte device it takes about one thousand times as 
long (20 ms vs 20 seconds). 

Chip clear timing is shown in Fig. 6c. The only 
difference between byte clear and chip clear is that OE is 
raised to 20 v during chip clear. The entire 2 kilobytes 
are cleared with a single 10-ms pulse. Addresses and 
data are not all involved in a chip-clear operation. □ 
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SESSION XII: ROMs, PROMs AND EROMs 

THPM12.4: A 35ns 16K PROM 

Robert K. Wallace, Arthur J. Learn and Kenneth W. Schuette 
Intel Corp. 
Santa Clara, CA 



THE UTILIZATION of positive resist photolithography in conjunc- 
tion with polysilicon fuses and two level metalization has resulted 
in performance improvement and die size reduction in bipolar 
PROMs. A 16,384b PROM organized 2k x 8 has been designed 
and fabricated on a 140mil square chip which has 25ns typical 
access time and 600mW power dissipation. 

A standard diffused isolation Schottky bipolar technology 
was used as the basis for this technology because of a long history 
in manufacturing. Positive resist projection lithography was used 
to give 3/J features on key layers such as base, emitter and con- 
tacts. The polysilicon layer used to form fuses is also used over 
emitter regions both to self-align the contact and emitter and to 
provide protection against junction spiking which can occur in 
self-aligned structures. A cross section of the basic transistor 
structure is shown in Figure 1. 

A base-emitter diode was chosen for the memory cell because 
it takes maximum advantage of the polysilicon fuse material by 
nukiiig a direct contact to the emitter region. The base-emitter 
diode in an emitter follower array also has the advantage of 
having current gain, relatively good conductance per square jU 
of area and of being self-isolated. Two level metalization is 
utilized to enhance the density and to deliver uniform 
programming current to the very large memory array. The first 
level metal is used as word lines, while second level metal serves 
as bit lines. The second level metalization makes a direct contact 
to the fuse for each bit to further enhance programming current 
uniformity. A photomicrograph of the memory chip is shown 
in Figure 2. 

The fabrication of large dense memory arrays places special 
constraints on circuit design in two key areas. First, a decoder 
must be designed which meets speed, power and memory cell 
pitch requirements. This is accomplished by using the decoder 
shown in Figure 3. Schottky diodes are utilized to minimize the 
decoder's internal node capacitance and to provide a relatively 
low impedance logic low level. A lateral PNP is incorporated 
into the decoder to increase the drive capability of the decoder 
during programming. Second, a current sense amplifier is 
needed which requires minimal voltage swing at the very heavily 
loaded sense node. This has been accomplished by the circuit 
shown in Figure 4 in which a current source and common base 
stage have been employed to minimize the required logic swing 
to less than 500mV. An oscillograph of the address to output 
delay is shown in Figure 5. 
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FIGURE 3— Schematic diagram of row or column decoder. 
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FIGURE 4— Schematic diagram of sense amplifier. 
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FIGURE 5— Oscillograph showing typical device address to 
output delay. Operating conditions are 
T = 23° C and V„, = 5.0V. 
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FIGURE 1 -Cross section showing basic transistor structure. 
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